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&9 each of the (efltiqn? in tWs yolume contains a 
ihort effay on the particular fubjeft treated of, a per- 
fect arrangement of the different parts of rural eco- 
nomy has not hce»-fo murh itudkd as variety: 
Some of the agricultural details are unavoidably mi- 
nute ; and it has been deemed eligible to relieve the 
reader's attention by introducing other topics, lefs te- 
dious, and moreinterefting to the generality of readers. 
In a few inftances fads are alluded to, and authors 
quoted, pofterior to the date of thefe effays ; this the 
author thought himfelf warranted to do when the 
work was in the prefs; judging that his readers 
would be ctefirous to fee his ideas confirmed, and his 
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#HE POPlTLATldl* OP BRITISH INDIA 



Calcutta, Jan. 1797. 

The population of this country canifot be afcertain- 
id, as in JEirrope; by public ftgifters of births, mar- 
riages, ci burials. Loofe and inaccurate, as the 
calculations there have hitherto been, they are 
founded on more certain data than can be obtained 
in India. 

The fame tillage, and proportion of mariufa&ures, 
fupport a much greater number of people here, 
than they could maintain in Britain ; and the lateft 
computations rife confiderably higher than thofe loofe 
conje&ures that were formerly hazarded on this fufr- 
je&, Thefe eftimated the population of Bengal, and 
the upper provinces, at eleven millions ; and that of 
eur pofleffions in the Deccan, at nine. About nine 

Vol. IL A years 
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years ago, the collectors were required to give an 
opinion of the population of their refpedtive diftri&s, 
and their report founded an eftimate of twenty-two 
millions for the inhabitants of Bengal and Behar. 

By an official enquiry made in the diftridt of Pur- 
nea, there were found 80,914 Ryuts holdirfjg leafes; 
22,324 artificers paying ground rent, in 2,784 vil- 
lages, upon an area of 2,531 fquare mjles. Allow- 
ing the number of five to a family, this gives about 
2003 to a fquare mile. The whole provinces in this 
prefidency contain 162,500 fquare miles; and by 
this eftimate, a population of nearly thirty-three mil- 
lions. In this diftrift there are a few lands amounting 
to an eighth part of the whole, that are not includ- 
ed ; nor the inhabitants of any city or confiderable 
town. Although, therefore, one eighth part of Ben-- 
gal be allowed for wafte land, this calculation will 
apply to it without much dedu&ion. 

Act ual furveys have been made of different di- 
ftrids ; and in thefe the land occupied in tillage has 
been diftinguiflied from that occupied by water, or 
wafte ; and the proportion of the latter defcription 
has been found to be about one fourth of the whole 
furface. The cultivated land in Bengal, applying 
this proportion, will amount to 31,3319499 acres; 
and it has been found by a&ual enquiry into the ex* 
tent of land occupied by 70,000 cultivators, that each 
poffeffed aboyt eighteen begahs in a&ual tillage. 
Hence the cultivated acres in Bengal, above ftatecl* 

require 
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require 5,265,432 tenants. To thefe the proportion 
of artificers and manufacturers rnuft be added, which 
has been found to be eleven to forty, which gives 
6,718,154 heads of families, at five perfons each; 
or 33,590,770 for the number of inhabitants. 

A third eftimate of the population of thefe pro- 
vinces has been founded on the average rent paid by 
each tenant. The .rent roll produced by 68,647 
leafes, has been found to amount to 498,020 8. Rs. 
or nearly feven rupees to each tenant. 

The grofs rent paid by the farmers the firft year 
of the permanent fettlement amounted to 5,63,88, 1 29 
Rs. Qr 6,064,688 tenants ; whofe families, at five 
each, give a population of above thirty millions of in- 
habitants. The near coincidence of thefe refuits 
from different grounds, fupport in fome degree the 
credibility of each. 

* The population of this country has been eftimated 
from the confumption. The mod common articles 
of diet which may be deemed the neceflaries of life to 
a native, are rice, fplit peafe, and fait : eight pounds 
of the firft article, two of the fecond, and two ounces 
of fait, is reckoned the daily confumption of a family 
confiding of five perfons in eafy circumftances. 
Hence the yearly fupply of fait for each individual is 
nine pounds. A confiderable portion of the fait ma- 
nufactured in Bengal is exported : on the other hand, 
the mountaineers of the weft, ufe either rock fait, or 

an 
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an impure compofition extracted from aflies Or from 
pitre. Hence the quantity confumed may probably 
corrcfpoud nearly to that manufa&ured in the coun- 
try ; and the annual fales amount to 35,31,944 
maunds, which require for confumption 32,228,986 
individuals* 

Thj? fifth and laft method which has been adopted 
for ascertaining the p pulation here has been eftimat- 
jjig the whole produce of the cultivated acres ac- 
cording to the above rare of confumption in each fa- 
mily; allowing for feed and a /mall proportion for the 
ufe of cattle. To >47>77>7^7 begahs in cultivation 
this gives a grofs produce of 34*28,57,140 maunds* 
pThe average value of this annual produce, may 
amount to 320,430,000 Rs. a fum correfponding to 
ten rupees and a half for each acre : a very moderate 
produce, but not difproportioaed to the exertions of 

Indian husbandry. - 

i • — 1 » 

From our late acquifitions in the Myfore and Car- 
natic, the population of that part of the Britifh poffef- 
fions mull be more than double within thefe tail five 
years. ' Eighteen or twenty millions'cannot be reckon- 
ed an extravagant eftimate for fo large a country-^ 
If in fa& the number of people fall Ihort of this com- 
putation in the Deccan, the deficiency mufl be more 
than compensated by large acquifitions of territory 
from the provinces of Owde. The dominions of the 
Eaft-India Company, therefore, contain a population 
of probably not lefs than fifty millions of fouls: an 
':•'•" eftimate, 
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cftimate, whether extravagant of not, cettfckriy fat 
fhort of the number capable of finding maintenance, 
on fuch a vaft trad of fertile foil, lying in a climal* 
propitious to all the operations of hufbandry. 

These computations are founded on far. 

niflied by a learned judge who, from long refidenct 
in the country, and a perfed knowledge of the Ian* 
guage, is, perhaps, more intimately acquainted with 
its fituation than any other perfon in India. After 
all, however, it is not pretended, that an accurate 
(late of the population can be given till each collector 
in his diftrid make out an exaft return. The popu- 
loufnefe of this country, when afcertained, will al- 
ways afford a, pretty juft idea of the nature of its go- 
vernment : the early and produ&ive marriages of the 
Hindoos will always bring the number of people to 
correspond with the means of fupply : the latter wifli 
be in proportion to the degree of prote&ion and fecu* 
rity afforded. 

I v a fociety confifting almoft entirely of labourers, 
whofe food and cloathing is fo limited, little fcope is 
afforded to agriculture or manufactures, in fupplying 
its own wants. The increafe of exported produce 
can alone give room for greater tillage, and call forth 
a larger portion of induftry, and of hands to manu-< 
fa&ures. " The inhabitants, wanting a vent for 
their produce, have no inducement to greater induf- 
try. \i more produce were attained, its market being 
barred, induftry would be unrewarded. The necel- 

faries 
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faries of life are cheap y the mode of living fimple ; 
gnd though the price of labour be Tow, a fubfiftence 
may be earned without the uninterrupted application 
of induftry. Often idle, the peafant and manufactu- 
rer may, neverthelefs, fubfift. A few individuals 
might acquire wealth, by diligent application ; but 
the body of the people, doomed to poverty by com* 
mercial limitations, can apply no more labour than 
the demand of the market is permitted to encourage. 
If induftry be encouraged, the prefent population is 
fofficient to bring into tillage the whole of the wafte 
lands of Bengal and Bahar ; and in mod diftn&a 
improvement may be expe&ed whenever new chan- 
nels of trade are opened, to take off" more or new ar- 
ticles of produce *." 

The hufbandry of India, probably, requires a 
greater number of hands to the fame extent of 
ground than that of England, as here the fame field 
in the common culture, yields feveral crops, two, and 
often three, within the year. The operations of the 
farmer, though lefs interrupted by weather, are more 
numerous ; indeed they cannot be faid ever to ceafe. 
The different varieties of pulfe and millet have fcarce- 
ly any appropriate feafon. They vegetate rapidly; and 
are ufeful in occupying an interval after a late harveft, 
which will not permit the ufual courfe of hufbandry. 
The oil plants in general ripen in the winter, except- 
ing the Sefame, which is gathered in the rains. 

From 

* Remarks octthe Agriculture &c. of Bengal. 
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1?rom the circumftance of the people living on ve- 
getable diet, and their climate yielding feveral crops 
in the year, fome good judges have fuppofed, that 
four times the number of people might be maintained 
on the fame quantity of land, that can be done in 
Britain, 



2MPERFEECTI0NS 



IMPERFECTIONS OF HINDOO HUSBANDRY, AND THE OB* 
STACLES TO ITS IMPROVEMENT. 



Berhampore, *1§V 

With an excellent foil, and climate, and poffefled 
of almoft every variety of cultivated grain, and a, com- 
petent number of hands to raife them* the imperfec- 
tion of hufbandry in Hindoftan is fai* greater than we 
fliould have expefted. 

i. The beft feafon of fowing is not fufficiently at- 
tended to : the month of the rains has been found 
the molt advantageous period for rice, fince it admits 
of the harveft in the commencement of the dry wea- 
ther. Hence the rice of this feafon is not only 
♦xnoft plentiful, but is not liable to early decay. 
From the want of a fnfficlent number of hands, 
induftry and capital, this crop is fometimes fown 
in the dry weather, and at the beginning of the 
rains, when the return is never equally profitable. In 

the 
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the cafe of flowing during the dry feafori, the expence 
of irrigation becomes fo great as muft encroach deep* 
ly oh the profits. Though feveral featbns occur here 
in the fame year, yet much greater attention to the 
period fuitable for different crops, than is paid by the 
farmer, is neceffary. 



2. The Hindoo peafant is deficient in the choicfc 
and feteftioh of the bed varieties of each gram, i he 
culture of almoft every plant, and particularly of the 
gramma, in proportion as it has been long diffufed,, 
induces numerous varieties. The feveral feafons oi 
cultivation, added to the influence of foil and climate, 
have multiplied the different fpecies of rice, into end- 
lefs variety. From the awned and unawned, from 
that growing on the mountains to that produced in 
humid fituations, there are various diversities adapted 
to every cifctimftance of foil, climate, and feafon,: 
which might exercife the judgment of fagacious cul- 
tivators, but which the Hindoo overlooks, except in 
the mod obvious cafes. The enlightened farmers hi 
Britain would here find ample room for improve-* 
ment< 

Of wheat arid barley there are much fewer varie- 
ties : and I do not find in practice, that the fimple 
expedient of changing the feed is attended to. , he 
moft common famples are fmall, and not fufficiently 
plump. The barky is probably too meart a fpecies 
for our excellent foil a.nd climate. It is invariably 
big, or the Hordeum tetraftichum of Linnaeus, the 

Vol- II. B wheat 
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wheat is a fmall long awned variety, apparently un- 
changed for many centuries % 



3. There is great want of green crops for houfe 
feeding : a circumftance the more remarkable, fince, 
during the dry months, the fields not in crop, are re- 
duced to a (late of abfolute fterility, and the (lock 
barely kept alive. This is the more inexcufable, be- 
taufe there is in the occupation of hufbandry here 
every variety of pulfe that is known. No feafon is 
without its appropriate fpecies ; but inoft fpecies are 
fown or ripen in the winter. 

As all thefe thrive on poor foils, and require btit 
little cultivation, they would prove mod valuable pro- 
duds in hufbandry, could they be adminiftered as 
green food, or applied as hay. The millets are alfo 
in great variety : they bear a low price ; and are the 
food of the pooreft claff^. Several of thefe grains 
are reftri&ed to no feafon ; vegetate rapidly, and oc- 
cupy intervals between other crops: yet no contri- 
vance has been fallen upon to have a fufficient fupply 
of them for the fuftenance of live (lock during winter 
and fpring. The maize, though the mod produftive 
of all corn, and not inferior as human food, has not yet 
been converted to this purpofe. The coarfe ftraw of 
this and fome other forts of corn feem to make up 
the whole of the wretched provender of this country* 
where the cattle that furvive hunger, at certain fea- 
fons are barely able to walk. 

4* The 
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4. The univerfal ufe, and vaft confumption of vege. 
table oils muft be regarded as in fome rdpeCts preju- 
dicial to agriculture. Much labour, and a great pro- 
portion of the cultivated land is occupied in the pro- 
duce of this article, which might partly be faved by 
the ufe of anynal food : oil is neceflary to feafon and 
enrich their. food, where deprived of that article of 
diet. In anointing the body, and in fupplying their 
lamps, immenfe quantities are confumed. Hence the 
extenfive cultivation of lintfeed, palma chrifti, fefa- 
mum, and many other articles that trench deeply up^ . 
on the productive grounds for human fuftenance: 
this muft be highly difadvantageous, if it be true as 
fome have alledged, that all crops are fcourgers, in 
proportion to the oil they contain. 

5. Among the imperfections of our hulblndry 
the too fcanty cultivation of the moft valuable crops 
cannot be omitted. Tobacco, fugar, indigo, cotton, 
mulberry, and poppy, are by far the moft important 
productions of Bengal : thefe are not only rich in 
proportion to the land they occupy, but are moft va- 
luable in commerce and manufactures. They re- 
quire land highly cultivated, and appropriated to 
their production ; and there can remain no doubt, 
that a fpirited hufbandry would convert a far greater 
proportion of the land to thefe valuable productions. 
Thefe do not hitherto occupy perhaps the twen- . 
tieth part of the land which a greater capital, and 
more aCtive hufbandry would force into their pro- 
duCtion. This end once accomplished, the number 

of 
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pf psodu&ive labourers, and the profits of husbandry 
% would be encreafed in a very grejat degree. Sugar, 
as it ripens during the end of the dry feafon, might 
pf itfelf probably fupply the grand defideratum of In- 
dian hufbandry, the want of green food for cattle. 
|t is the inoft nutritious of all vegetable food fot eve- 
jy animal, that has yet been fed with it, 

6. Th? paltry and mfyfficient implements of hut 
Jbandry, fi?rms another great ofcftacle to good cultira*. 
tion In Spain, Italy, and tfee fouthern countries of 
Europe, thefe implements are bad ; but yet here they 
j»re outdone by the Hindoftanee fpa4e or fhort hoe, 
by the wretched fuhftitute for a harrow, and the 
trifling plough. Two or three pair of oxen are affign- 
ed to each plough, relieving one another, till the daily 
ta(k be compleated Several ploughs in fucceffion 
deepen the feme . furrow, or rather fcratch the fur- 
face $ for the plough want? a contrivance for turning 
the earth, and the (hare has neither width nor depth 
tv jftir a new fo#- A fecond plowing croflfes the firft j 
and ?t third is fometimes given diagonally to the pre- 
ceding/ Thefe are frequently repeated, and followed 
J>y the fubftitute for the harrow before the tilth can 
be compleated. The weeders ufe the fliort handled 
Ipade, and fit down to their work : However familiar 
that pofture may be to an Indian, his ^labour is not 
employed to advantage in this mode of weeding. 

Expensive implements of hufbandry, or complex 
machinery, are, perhaps, not neceffary in oriental 

, agriculture 
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agriculture, yet it cannot fail to ftrike every obfer- 
ver that their tools are far below the ftandard necef- 
fary for cheap and well executed labour. 

The univerfal ufe of the reaping hook, inftead df 
the feythe, occafions alfo much unneceflary labour. 
This does not arife merely from the want of a more 
expeditious implement, but from the pra&ice of fe- 
"lefting the ripeft plants, which waftes much {ime, 
while it damages the crop. Even the advantages of- 
this pra&ice are not fully gained ; for, in one field,, 
while the Ryut gathers the plants' as they ripen, in 
another you will fee the crop allowed to pafs the pe- 
riod of maturity. The lofs thus incurred by the 
grain which drops before harveft, is fo confiderable, 
that if the field remains unfown, it will afford a crop 
by no means contemptible. 

7. Till lately the want of roads was much felt 
in Great Britain j in Hindoftan, this want ftill con- 
tinues to operate with full force againft its rural eco- 
nomy. From the low humid fituation of Bengal, 
roads could not eafily be provided fo as to give ac- 
cefs to every field, in every feafon; in the dry 
months, however, it would prove of vaft advantage 
to the farmer to be enabled to carry his produce, by 
wheel carriage, inftead of the tedious method of bur* 
dens which he now ufes. In forwarding the opera- 
tions of hufbandry nothing is more effe&ual than 
good roads ; it is the firft ftep to all folid improve- 
ment j and the fimple fadfc, that the Hindoo does not 

carry 
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carry home his crop by means of cattle, is of itfelf a 
ftrong proof of a ftate of huftandry difprdportioned 
to the population of the country. s The boafted 
roads of Shah Jehan, and fome of the Emperors, are 
ftill to be feen in their remains ; but they probably 
were never very fubftantial, otherwife they could not 
have been fo foon defaced. The high roads con- 
ftru&ed by the Company, are perhaps better exe- 
cuted, but are by far too partial to afford any relief 
to the country. 

8. In every hot climate, irrigation is the grand in- 
flxument of fertilization : in the higher parts of Ben- 
gal, as well as in the interior of Hindoftan, it is the 
indifpenfible requifite of good hufbandry. From 
what we learn of China, the rural economy of In- 
dia appears extremely defeftive in the article of irri- 
gation, although this fubjetl is lefs neglefted than 
that of tranfport. In the management of forced 
rice, dams retain the. water on extenfive plains.; or 
referve it in lakes, to water lower lands as occafion 
requires. In the fame culture, ridges are raifed 
round the field to retain water, which is raifed hy the 
fimple contrivance of a curved canoe fwinging from " 
a pole. In other fituations, ridges are alfo raifed 
round the fields, both to feparate lands, and to con- 
duct the water on'confiderable trafts. Water raifed 
by the hand, or by cattle from wells, fupplies the de- 
ficiency of rain in fome diftri&s. Each of thefe me- 
thods, being within their own compafs, is executed 
by the peafants themfelves. But thofe extenfive ca- 
nals 
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nals which were dug in the neighbourhood of Delli, 
and in the Panjab, are not now in ufe ; nor is that 
machinery, fo general in China, any where ufed in In- 
dia for raifing water, though the beneficial effe&s of 
it are fully known from experience. Refervfairs, 
water courfes, and dykes, are more generally in a 
progrefs of decay than of improvement. 

9. The fucceffion of crops, which engages fo 
much of the attention of enlightened cultivators in 
Europe, and on which principally refts the fuccefs of 
a well cqndufted hufbandry, is not underftood in 
India. A cour/e extending beyond the year, has ne- 
ver been dreamt of by a Bengal farmer : in the fuc- 
ceffion of crops within the year, he is guided by no 
choice of an article adapted to rdtore the land im- 
poverifhed by a former- crop. His attention being 
fixed on white corn, other cultivation only employs 
the intervals of leifure, which the feafons of white 
corn allow to the land and to labour. It is fcarcely 
poffible to fpecify the different courfes which obtain 
in a practice regulated by no other principle than 
convenience of time ; it is no lefs difficult to enume- 
rate the various combinations of different articles 
grown together upon the fame field, or in the ftubble 
of £ former harveft, or fown for a future crop before 
the preceding harveft be gathered. 

A competent notion may be formed of" this prac- 
tice, by conceiving a farmer eager to obtain the ut- 
moft poffible produce from his land without any con-' 

^deration 
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fideratfon of the knpoverifhment of the foil. It may 
be judged that this avidity difappoints itfelf, as the fe- 
veral articles deprive each other of nourifhment. and 
as the land impoverished makes bad returns for the 
labour and feed. 

Ik moft fituations .the land over-reaped in this 
maimer foon requires to be recruited ; the Indian al- 
lows it a lay, but never a fallow. For this there 
might be fome apology, did the management of live 
ftock give to lay all the benefit which belongs to 
this method ; but as this is not the cafe, the putting 
their lands to reft is the moft inexplicable part of 
their whole fyftem. When it has lain long in this 
ftate, the inefficacy of the Bengal plough is fuch that 
it muft be preceded by the fpade ; and the expence 
of this procefs is fo confiderable, that old lays are 
rated, in the Ayeen Acbery, at a fmaller affeffment, 
from the difficulty and expence of breaking them 
up. 

10. If exhaufted lands in this country are ill ma* 
naged by being put lay, they are ftili worfe treated 
in refpeft to manure. The application of dung as a 
fuel, has almoft entirely cancelled its ufes as a ma- 
nure. The cattle for labour, and for fuftenance, 
are moftly fed on fmail commons, or other pafturage, 
intermixed with arable land, or fed at home on 
ftraw. The cattle for breeding, and for the dairy, 
are fed in numerous herds upon the forefts or 
4owns ; wherever fed, their dung is carefully cot 

lefted 
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le&ed for Fuel : the ufe of this article^ as a maaure, 
is reftri&ed to fugar can£, mulberry, tobacco, and 
poppy : and in thefe crops it is applied from necef- 
fity ; becaufe few lands, without this ftimulus, are 
fufficiemly rich to raife thefe produ&ions. Some 
Europeans have concluded from the praftice of the 
Hindoos, that manure in a hot climate was unnecef- 
lary for corn crops : the Chiiiefe, however, are of all 
nations the mod induftrious ' in procuring this ma- 
nure, and the fuperiority of their crops is a full jufti- 
fication of the prafticc 

ii. The want of iriclofiires may be ranked a* 
mong the defe&s of Hindoo hufbandry, fince culti- 
vation fuffers very confiderably from the trefpafs of 
cattle, A herdfman is but a poor fubftitute for a 
dyke; he fufie*s not. the cattle to reft, ah objeft of 
no fmall importance ; and by hfe occasional negli* 
gencies the crops are often hurt. Were all the land 
under cultivation, as in China, the benefit of inclo- 
fure might not be great ; but where poffeflions are 
left partly in grafc, the advantage of having them in* 
clofed, and fubdivided, mud: be apparent. 

1 2. From the want of -drill husbandry, mid fal- 
lows, the land is but imperfe&ly cleaned, a circum- 
ftance highly prejudicial to every crop. After the 
grain has rifen* the rapid growth of weeds demands 
much labour, and more particularly during the rains, 
when vegetation is far more rapid than in any Eu« 
ropeaii climate: This operation is always tedious* 

Vol. II. C and 
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and imperfe&ly executed in broad-caft crops. The 
eye is nof eafily reconciled to fee the labourer fitting 
to this work, and Scratching with a Ihort hfce among, 
the promifcuou* grains, where the labour of a day is 
not equivalent to that of an hour in drilled crops. 
Wherever a country is fully peopled, as in China, 
and all hot climate*, the culture of the garden isr 
transferred to the field : almoft every fpecies of 
gram is drilled, and perfeft cleannefs lor the admif- 
fxon of air, and for allowing the full growth of the 
plants is an indifpenfible requifite of correS hut 
bandry. Even fugar cane, a plant of all others the 
bed adapted, to the drill hufbandry, is in the upper 
provinces planted thick, and in promifcuous clumps, 
which neither admit of (lining the ground, the fup- 
preffion of weeds, nor the free circulation of air: 
circumftances which alone demonftrate the imper- 
fection of this branch of husbandry. 

13. The want of capital employed in agriculture 
and manufactures, cripples every enterprife in Hin- 
doftan. It not only confines and cramps the opera- 
tions of the hufbandman, but prevents the divifion of 
labour, and confequently the (kill of every tradef- 
man. Here eveiy manufacturer working on his 
own account, conducts the whole procefs of his art, 
from the formation of his tools to the fale of his 
production. Unable to wait the market, or antici- 
pate its demand, he can only follow his regular oc- 
cupation, when called to it by the wants of his neigh- 
bours. In the interval he mud apply to fome other 

em- 
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employment in immediate requeft $ and the labours 
of agriculture, ever wanted, are the general refource. 
Thus every labourer and artifan, who has frequent 
occafion to recur to the labours of the field, becomes 
himfelf a tenant. Such farmers, however, are ill 
qualified either to plan or execute a well judged fyf- 
tem of husbandry, and are idly employed, to the 
great wafte of their time, in carrying to market the 
paltry produce of their fmall feints. 

If India had a capital in the hand* of enterprifing 
proprietors, who employed it in hufbandry and ma- 
nufactures, thefe arts would be improved ; and with 
a greater quantity and better produ&ions, the fitua^ 
tion of labourers would be lefs precarious and more 
affluent, although the greateft part of the profit 
might reft with the owners of the capital. In agri- 
culture, particularly, which is the bafis pf profperity, 
the want of capital is a bar to all improvement. Sup- 
plied with it larger farms would be occupied, greater 
enterprife, and better information would enfue j and 
thus the various obftacles to its fyecefs would be dif- 
covered and overcome. 

14. But thegreat impediment to improved huf- 
bandry in India has ever been the want of fe'eure 
leafes, and a permanent intereft in their poffeflions. 
Hence the levying of rents has in general been a 
.continued fcene of fraud and evafion in one part, 
countera&ed by plunder and oppreffion on the other. 
The nature and variety of the different tenures has 

.been 
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been intricate and complex, almoft beyond concep- 
tion ; and the confequenf e has been that hardly any 
leafe has been fpecific or fecure. In India the reve- 
nue of the ftate is, in hGt f the land rent ; hence the 
management of finance? has a more immediate in- 
fluence on agriculture here, than any other part of 
the adnriniftntfion. The tenant who had nothing to 
protect him againft a whole army fent to collect the 
revenue, but the doubtful claufes of an obfcure 
leafe, was perfe&ly defencelefs, and often plundered. 
This precarious fituation, without an afcertained inte- 
reft for a fufficient time, has fully demonftrated that 
no fpirited agriculture can ever be expe&ed in fimi- 
lar circumftances* 
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Berbampore, Oft. .1797* 

No tables in Europe are more plentifully fupplied 
than thofe of the civil fervants of the Company in 
Bengal. If after their return to their native coun- 
try, they endeavour to imitate the luxury and fplen- 
dour of the higheft ranks, they are led into it while 
they remain here by the great abundance and cheap- 
nefs of all kinds of provisions. Game, poultry, fife, 
and water-fowl of all kinds, are in great plenty*. 
The barn-door fowl, being a native of Afia, and in 
many parts here (till found in its wild date, did not 
furprife me by its appearance, but the numbers rear- 
ed by a people who do not ufe them as food, cer- 
tainly did. 

The duck is, in Europe, perhaps the moft nume- 
rous and varied fpecies of fowls $ here the number is 

ftill 
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ftill fuperior, and the variety much greater. In 
many parts I have feen them offered for fale at three 
and four {hillings per dozen. 

The poultry tribe, however, in India, with a few 
exceptions, are fmaller in fize than the fame fpecies 
in Britain ; and as both the grain and vegetable food 
in Bengal are perhaps of inferior quality, they are not 
fuppofed to poffefs the fame richnefs of flavour. One 
thing certain is, that as you purchafe them in the 
bazars, they are far inferior in weight ; and unlefs 
fed for fome rime before they are produced upon the 
table, they are a dry, ftringy, and unpalatable food. 
The turbey, in particular, falls remarkably fhort of 
the fame bird in Europe ; there mud too be a very 
confiderabte difficulty in rearing it, as its price is far 
more exorbitant than any of the poultry tribe in this 
province. A pair of good turkies coft, in the Cal- 
cutta market, about thirty rupees, or nearly four 
founds fterling. A fum for which in almoft any 
part of the province, you can put twenty or thirty . 
dozen of fowls upon your table. 

With regard to the feeding of poultry of ail 
forts, Europeans feem faftidious ; but they juftly ob- 
serve, that as frogs, toads, lizards, and noifome in- 
fers, fwarm upon the ground to fuch a degree, as to 
give it the appearance of being in a ftate of anima- 
tion; it requires resolution to eat animals that are 
known td eat fo indiscriminately. This remark with 
regard to the hog is fo juft, that you certainly can- 
not 
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not partake of it with any confidence without being 
Acquainted with the manner of its being fattened. 

For thefe reafdns the natives ire rather the breed- . 
ers and rearers than;the feeders of poultry and fwine 
for the Eurbpean tables* The latter bufinefs gene- 
rally falls to the lot of the Portuguefe of colour ; or 
is managed in private families by thsir own fervants* 

From their poverty, an Hindoo family catinot ak 
ford to fatten mutton, beef, or poultry for the mar- 
ket. The advanced . price for the provifion would 
far exceed his capital : their indfcftry and forefight are 
probably as unequal to the talk as their capital, ; few 
of them could beftow upon an ox the provifion which 
might feed fuch a family for months, on the diftant 
view of drawing it back with a profit. 

Another article difplayed in fufficient plenty at 
our tables is game : this is fometimes procured by 
the labours of the chace, but oftener in Calcutta, by 
the ingenuity of the natives, who expofe them for 
fale in the Bazar at a certain price, as well as frripes, 
wild ducks, partridges, pheafants, and various fpe- 
cies of the ortolan tribe. 

Of thefe are fome varieties not known In Britain. 
Many kinds of game are fo plenty, particularly the 
hares, fnipes, and wild ducks, that a fmall fum will 
procure them at all feafons in abundance. 

There 
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There is certainly a great difference in the tafte 
of mod of thefe animals, from that of the fame fpe- 
cies, in the higher latitudes* Either our habits de- 
ceive us, or the flavour of the deer and hare is much 
inferior to what is found in Europe : the remark, 
however, is general among Europeans, that venifon 
in Bengal is particularly lean and infipid. The hare 
differs in other qualities, is tirell as tafte, from that of 
North Britain : it has neither the fame ftrength, nor 
fwiftnefs, and may be fooner taken by a fet of ter* 
riers, than yours by a couple of good grey-hounds. 
The fame obfervation applies to the fox of Bengal ; 
he is a comparatively weak and (lender animal, whofe 
velocity in the chafe affords but little fport, being im- 
peded by a bufhy tail, which he carries in an ered 
pofition above his body. 

The tables of Europeans are not fo much indebt- 
ed for their moil diftinguiflung ornament either to 
the poultry, venifon, or game, as to a vaft profufion 
ofthemoft beautiful fruits. At an expence hardly 
worth attention, you may be fupplif d in moil of the 
towns with a variety of the moft delicious fruits, 
which, in Europe, hardly ^ny fortune could procure. 
Above twenty different fpecies of thefe are expofed . 
to fale daily in the bazars of Calcutta, which enable 
the ladies of that capital to difplay the elegance of 
their china and plate on a fplendkl defert table* wkfr* 
out incurring one half of the expeflce to which fuch . 
a difplay of luxury, would ejeppfethe^via aknoftaoy 
other part of the world. The Dutch merchants, in 

their 
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their country houfes around Batavia, are faid to 
equal, or furpafs the citizens of Calcutta in the luxu- 
ries of the table, and the fplendour of their equipage: 
but as European articles are always neceffary to the 
comfort of Europeans, the precarious intercourfe 
which they have of late maintained with their native 
country, muft have greatly impaired their revenues, 
as well as curtailed their enjoyments, 

On a future occafion, it may be worth while to 
give an account of the mod common efculent veget- 
ables, and fruits of Bengal : at prefent they are only 
mentioned as they aflfed the economy of the table. 

The Pine apple"*, from its expence and difficulty 
of being procured, it always aflbciated iij the mind of 
an European with ideas of {how and magnificence. 
With little care of cultivation this fruit may be rear- 
ed in every garden, and may be procured for a few 
anas, in abundance, by thofe who have not ufed the 
means of raifmg it. Inferior in richnefs and flavour 
to thofe raifed artificially, it certainly is j but though 
much flavour may be loft, much ftill remains, and 
the pine apple of Bengal continues perhaps the mod 
palatable fruit of the country. 

The Plantain, is a fruit ftill more wholefome, and 

more univerfally ufed than the pine apple, both by 

V0L.UL, D European 

* Broiiielia Anams, Rumph. Amboin. The name ananas 
is a coftuption of the Brazilian nana t by the Portuguefc. 
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Europeans and natives. It is cultivated around the 
jneaneft cottages all over the country : but in the up- 
per provinces this fruit does not arrive at the fame 
perfe&ion as in Bengal. It is a biennial plant, fpring- 
ing from a perennial root ; during the firft year it ac- 
quires its growth, and in the fecond it perfects its 
fruit. From the rapidity of growth, and the immenfe 
quantity of food* which it produces, it may juftly be 
ranked among the moft ufefui plants : the leaves are 
a yard and a half in length, by eighteen • inches in 
breadth ; and ferve as wrappers for all kinds of goods, 
and for plates to the natives. The plant becomes in 
the ftalk, as thick as a man- s thigh ; and from a 
fmgle Item, bears a bunch of fruit in quantity fome- 
times equal to two Englifh ftones weight. 

It is happy for the natives, that they have not at- 
tempted to convert this weighty faccharine produce 
into a fermented liquor, which it would certainly 
yield in great abundance, but which would by no 
means be equally innocent in its effefts, as in that 
ftate in which nature affords it. 

Next to thefe fruits the Mangos are ranked by the 
natives. Nothing in nature prefents a richer pro- 
fpeft, than a grove of mangos, at the feafon of that 
fruit : the tallnefs, and verdure of the trees, the 
dark hue of their leaves, variegated by all the different 
tints of the plentiful crop ; the number of birds of 
the moft brilliant plumage, hopping afnong £he brgux-, 
ches, as if exulting in the plenty with which they are 

furrounded. 
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liirfounded, forms a fcene which feldom fails to at. 
fraft the admiration of an European when he firft 
travels through this country. 

The riiaiigo is not only a wholefome fruit, but ei- 
tremely nutritive ; and it is generally ate in the great- 
eft quantity, and with molt avidity by fuch as have 
refided long in the country. To a ftranger its tafte 
fbmewhat refembles turpentine j to which peculiarity 
cuftom foon reconciles him. 

The planting of a mango grove^ here called a Tope, 
is executed with great care j it forms one of their 
important religious duties ; and this is one happy in- 
ftance in which the di&ates of a complicated fuperfti- 
tion coincides with thofe of morality. This majeftic 
fruit-tree is the Rhamnus Mangifera Indica of Rum- 
phius ; It aiTumes the appearance of an oak, but is 
more grateful here, fince it affords a thicker fhade. 
The fruit is oblong* about the fize of a goofe's egg, 
and, when ripe, is of a red and yellow colour. It is 
made into various prepared difhes ; as a pickle it is 
frequently fent to Europe ; in India it is reckoned 
the moft delicious of all fruit, and is preferred in the 
hot feafon, to any other. 

The Pomelo fucceeds the mango as the feafofc ad- 
vances ; it is of fuperior fize ; almoft equally beauti- 
ful ; but falls far fhort in its richnefs of tafte and nu- 
tritive qualities. This fruit contains a large quantity 
of a very pleafant fubacid juice, which, during the 

heat 
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heat of the day ] has a cooling effe& without injuring 
the ftomach, though takeil almoft in any quantity. 
Thefe fruits make a frequent and very refpe&able 
appearance at our deferts, and when it is faid that 
they are perfe&ly innocent, much more is affirmed 
than can juftly be done of many a fine objeQ: which 
here ftimulate the avidity of the epicure, v 

The Water-melon grows here to a fi^e which ren- 
ders it peculiarly ornamental to a defert table ; it is, 
however, neither a rich nor a nutritious fruit ; but 
may be ate with fafety. When to the foregoing the 
Pomegranate, Cuftard-apple, Guava, Peach, and an 
endlefs variety of other produdions of the orchard 
are added, the table is completely covered, and feems 
to groan under the profufe load with which it is 
attired. The quantity both of meat and fruit, produ- 
ced on the tables at Calcutta, rather refembles a fort- 
night's fupply of provifions than a meal for the com- 
pany—A cifrcumftance which, however fuitable to our 
notions of fplendour, certainly diminifhes the elegance 
of our entertainments : In England, if I miftake not, 
it would be regarded as a chara&eriftic of vulgarity. 

The cumberfome variety difplayed at European 
tables feems a compliance with the ideas of the na- 
tives regarding hofpitality. The number of diflies 
and fruits at the imperial table, mentioned in the 
Ayeen Acbery, exceeds all belief. In defcribtng the 
private life of Acber, the moft abftemious of all men, 
we are furprifed to meet with fuch a tedious and la- 
boured 
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boured detail of culinary regulations ; every branch 
of which feems to have been under the management 
of a particular corps enumerated on the eftablifliment 
of the army. 

By fuch fplendid feftivity are the evenings of the 
Europeans in Bengal exhilarated, after the iaffitude, 
fatigue, and debility unavoidably experienced during 
the day, in a climate, where the heat ^nd moifture 
are overpowering, and oppreffive, even to the natives 
themfelves. It is with pleafure, however, I can add, 
that excefs and intemperance are much more feldom 
witneffed than in Europe, and even than they were 
here, when the rude extravagances of focial inter- 
courfe had not yet given way to more correct and ele- 
gant manners, and when perfons of higher rank, and 
better education, had not yet begun to make a part 
of every company. If Bengal, and particularly Cal- 
cutta, are deemed lefs fatal to European constitutions 
than formerly, this muft rather be afcribed to a re- 
formation in the manners of the people, than any 
melioration of the climate. The firft fettlers, not 
only of the EnglHh, but of every other European na- 
tion, were men of bold and adventurous chara&ers, 
but in general of mean birth and narrow education : 
for a while, till the importance of thefe poffelfions 
was better underftood, they were followed by others 
of a fimilar defcription, whom neither experience nor 
refle&ion had taught the fatal confequences of diffi- 
pation in a warm climate. Whoever in thefe times, 
tranfgreffes the bomds of moderation, muft do it with 

a full 
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to adopt our pra&ices. We ourfelves ought now 
generally to keep in view, and to inftil into their 
minds this maxim, that every new propofition, 
merely on account of its novelty, muft not be re- 
je&ed, otherwife our knowledge would no longer 
be progreffive, and every kind of improvement muft 
ceafe. 

cc At a period, like the prefent, when the import 
tatirtn of Eaft India has become fo much an objed of 
importance to Britain, in confequence of the prefent 
ftate of fome of the beft of the Weft India fugar 
iflaods, every enquiry that may tend to open new 
fources from whence that wholefome commodity 
may be procured, at the cheapeft rate, is of national 
importance, 

" I believe there are few diftrifts in the Company's 
extenfive dominions where there will not be found 
large trafts of land fit for the culture of the fugar 
cane: yet I know, from experience, the introduc- 
tion of a new branch of agriculture, among the na- 
tives, to be attended with infinite trouble ; therefore, 
where we find a province or diftrift, in which the 
culture of the cane, and the working of fugar has 
been in pra&ice from time immemorial, there we 
may expeft, without much exertion, to be able to 
encreafe the culture, and improve, if neceflary, the 
quality. • 



In 
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In the northern provinces, as well as in Bengal, 
Codapah; &c. large quantities of fugar and jagary 
are made ; it is only in the Rajamundry and Gan- 
jam diftri&s of thefe northern parts, where the cane 
is cultivated for making fugars. I will confine my ob- 
fervations to the firft, where I have reiided between 
ten and eleven years. 

This bfcinch of agriculture, in the above-irien- 
tioned Sircar, is chiefly carried on in the l?eddaj>ore, 
fmd Pettapore, along the banks of the Elyferam li- 
ver, which, though fmall, has a cbnftant flow of 
water in, it the whole year round; fufiitiently large^ 
not only to watfer the fugar plantations during the 
dryeft feafons, but alfo a great Variety of other pro- 
ductions ; fuch as paddy, ginger, turmeric, yams, 
chillies. This ftream of water during the dryeft fea- 
ibn, renders the lands adjoining, I prefume, more 
fertile than almoft any other in India, and particularly 
fit for the growth of the fugar cane. 

In thefe two Zemindaries, from 35b to 706 Vif* 
/urns ; or from 700 td 1400 acres of land, (the Vifliim 
being two acres,) is annually employed for rearing 
the fugar cane, more or lefs, according to the de- 
mand for fugar : for they could, and would with 
pleafore, if they were certain of a market, gtow and 
manufa&ure more than ten tithes the ufual quantity. 
It is very profitable ; and there is abundance of very 
proper land 5 all they want is a certain market for 
their fugar. 

Vol. II. E Be. 
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Besides the above-mentioned, a third more nlay 
be made on the Delta of the Godavery* 

• From the fame fpot they do not attempt to raife a 
fecond crop, oftener than every third or fourth yean 
The cane impoverishes it fo much, that it muft reft* 
or be employed during the two or three intermediate 
years, for the growth of fuch plants as are found to 
improve the foil, of which the Indian fartner is a 
perfect judge. They find the leguminous tribe the 
beft for that purpofe. 

The method fcf cultivating the cane, and manu* 
fa&uring the fugar by the natives, hereabouts, is like 
all their other works, exceedingly fimple. The 
yrhole apparatus, a few pair of bullocks excepted * 
does not amount to more than fifteen or twenty pa- 
godas : as many thoufand pounds is generally, I be* 
lieve, neceffary to fet out the Weft India planter. 

The foil that fuits the cane beft, in this climate, is 
a rich vegetable eafth, which, oft expofure to the 
air, crumbles down into a very fine mould : it is al- 
fo neceffary for it to be of fuch a level, as allows it 
to be watered from the river, by fimply damming it 
up, which almoft the whole land adjoining to this 
river. admits of, and yet fo high, as to be eafily drain- 
ed during heavy rains* > 

• Such a foil, and in fuch a fituation, having been 
well meliorated, by various crops, of leguminous 

plants, 
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plants, or fallowing for two or three years, is flightly 
manured, or has had cattle pent upon it. A favourite 
manure with the Hindoo farmer, is the rotten ftraw 
of the green and black peffalloo. During the 
months of April and May, ic is repeatedly ftirred 
with the common Hindoo plough, whiqfr foon brings 
this rich k>ofe foil into very excellent order. About 
the end of May or beginning of June, the rains ufually 
fet in, by frequent heavy fliowers. Now is the time 
to plant the cane : but fliould the rains hold back, 
the prepared field is watered by flooding from the 
river, and when perfe&ly wet like foft mud, whe- 
ther from the rain, or from the river, the cane is 
planted, 

The method is moft fimple : labourers with baf- 
kets, of the cuttings, with one or two joints each, 
arange themfelves along one fide of the field ; they 
walk fide by fide, in as ftraight n line, as their eye or 
judgement enables them, dropping the fets at the di- 
ftance of about eighteen inches in the rows, arid four 
feet afunder from row to row : other labourers fol- 
low, and with the foot prefs the fet about two inches 
into the foft mud* like foil : this with a fweep or two 
with the fole of the foot, .they moft. eafily and readi* 
ly covei^: nothing more is done. If the weather ms 
moderately, fliowery, till the young fhoots are fome 
two or three inches high, the earth is then loofened a 
few inches around them, with a fmall weeding iron, 
fomething like a carpenter's chifel : fliould the fea« 
fon prove dry, the field is oecafionally watered from 

the 
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the river, continuing to weed, and to keep the earth 
loofe about the ftools. ' 

In Auguft, two or three months frpm the time of 
planting, fmall trenches are cut through the field, 
at fhort djftances, and fo contrived as to drain off 
the water, fhould th^ feafon prove too wet for the 
canes, which is frequently the cafe, and would ren- 
der their juices we^k and unprofitable : the farmer, 
therefore, never fails to have his field plentifully and 
judicioufly interfered with drains, while the cane is 
fmall, and before the time of the violent rains* 
Should the feafon prove top dry, thefe grains ferve to 
conduct the water from the river, through the field, 
and alfo to carry off what does not foak into the 
earth in a few hours : for, fay they, if water is per- 1 
mitted to remain upon the field for a greater length 
of time, the cane would fuflfer by it, fo that they 
reckon thefe drains indifpenfibly neceflary j and on 
their being well contrived depends, in a great mea- 
sure, their future hopes of profit. Immediately after 
the field is trenched, the canes are all propped ; this 
is an operation I do not remember to Ityve feen men- 
tioned by any writer on this fubjedfc, and is, perhaps, 
peculiar to thefe parts. It is done as follows : 

The canes are now about three feet high, and ge- 
herally from three to fix from each fet that has taken 
root, and from what we may call the ftool ; the 
tower leaves of each cane are firft carefully wrapt up 
round it, fo as to cover it completely in every part, 

a 
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a finall ftrong bamboo, eight or ten feet long, is then 
ftuck into the earth in the middle of each (tool, and 
the canes are tied to it : this fecures them in an ereft 
pofition, and gives the air free accefs round every 
part. As the canes advance in fize, they continue 
wrapping them round with the lower leaves, as they 
begin to wither, and to tie them to the prop bam- 
boos higher up, during which time, if the weather 
is wet, they keep the trenches open ; and if a 
drought prevails, they water them occasionally from 
the river, cleaning and loofening the ground every 
five or fix weeks. Tyipg the leaves fo carefully 
round the cane, they fay, prevents them from crack- 
ing and fplitting with the fun, helps ta render the 
juice richer, and prevents their branching out round 
the fides : it is certain that you never fee a branchy 
cane here. 

In January and February, the canes are ready to 
cut, which is about nine months from the time of 
planting; of cbiirfe I need not defcribe it. Their 
height when (landing in the field, will now be from 
eight to ten feet, foliage included ; and the naked 
cane from an inch to an inch and a quarter in dia- 
meter. 

A mill or two, or even more, according to the 
fize of the field, is erected, when wanted, in the 
open air ; generally under the {hade of large mango 
trees, of which there are great abundance hereabouts. 
The mill is finall $ exceedingly fimple, and at the 

fame 
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fame rime efficacious. The juice as faft as expref- 
fed, is received into common earthen pots, ftrained 
mid put into boilers, which are, in general, of an 
oval form, compofed of ill made thick plates, of 
country iron, rivetted. 

These boilers hold from eighty to one hundred 
gallons ; in each they put from twenty-four to thir- 
ty gallons of the ftrained juice : the boiler is placed 
over a draft furnace, which makes the fire burn with 
gregt violence, being fupplied with a ftrong draught 
of air through a large fubterranean paflage, which 
alfo ferves for an~afh-pit. At firft the fire is mode- 
rate, but as the fcum is taken off, a point they are 
not very nice about in thefe parts, 3s they look to 
quality more thap quality, the fire is by degrees in- 
creafed, fo as to make the liquor boil very fmartly \ 
nothing whatever i$ added to make the fcum to rife, 
or the fugar to train, except when the planter wants 
-a fmall quantity for his own or a friend's ufe; in 
this cafe he adds ten or twelve pints of fweet milk to 
every twenty-four or thirty gallons, or each boiler 
of juice, which no doubt improves the quality of the 
fugar : the fcum with thj$ addition, comes up more 
abundantly, and is more carefully removed. 

The liquor is never here removed into a fecond 
boiler, but is in the fame boilfcd down to a proper 
confiftence, which they guefe by the eye, and by the 
touch: the fire is then withdrawn, and in the fame 
veffel allowed to cool a little. When it becomes 

pretty 
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pretty thick, they- ftir it about with ftirring flicks^ 
till it begins to take the form of fugar ; it is then 
taken out and put upon mats, made of the leaves of 
the palmira tree, (BemJJus fiabelliformis)^ when the 
ftirring is continued till it is cold : it is then put up 
in pots, bafkets, &c. till a merchant appears to 
buy iti 

The Hindoo riapie of this fugar is* Panfadurry ; 
its colour is fairer than moft of the 1 aw fugars made 
in our Weft Inclia iilands ; but it is of a clammy un- 
&uou« nature j abforbing much moifture in wet wea- 
ther, fometimes fufficient to melt a great deal of it^ 
if not carefully flowed in fome dry place, where 
ftnoke has accefs to it; 

Many of the planters prefer that fort of fugar 
which they call Bellum, and Europeans Jagary ; be- 
caufe it keeps well during the wet weather if laid up 
in a dry place. It generally bears a lower prite ; 
yet, they fay," this difadvantage is often over-ba- 
lanced by their being able to keep, it with only a 
trifling waftage, till a market occurs, for the farmer 
has often to wait for a market for his fugar ; befides 
canes of inferior quality anfwer for jagary, when un- 
fit for fugar. 

The procefr for hiaking jagary differs from thofe 
above defcribed, in having a quantity of quick lime 
thrown into the boiler with the cane juice, about a 
fpoonf ul and a half for every fix or feven gallons of 

the 
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the juice. Here they do not remove the fcuni, but 
let it mix with the liquor ; and when of a* propet 
confiftence, about fotir or five ounces of Gerigeley 
foil of Sefamum orientale), are added to each boiler 
of liquor, now ready to be removed from the fire ; 
thefe are well mixed, and then poured into fliallow 
pits dug in the grourtd. They are generally about 
three feet long* and a half broad, and three inches 
deep, with a mat fpread at the bottom, which is 
flightly ftrewed with quick lime. In a fhort time the 
liquor incorporates into a thick folid mrifs ; thefe 
large cakes, they wrap np in dry leaves* aind lay by 
for fale. 

Their jagary is of a darker colour, than the Ci- 
gar, and contains more impurities, owing to the care- 
lefs manner they prepare it, by allowing all the fcum 
to incorporate vrith the liquor. 

The half viffdm, or one acre of ft»gar cane, in a 
tolerable feafon, yields about ten candy of fugar, or 
Tather more, if made into jagary : each candy weighs 
about 500 lb. and is worth on the fpot from fixteen 
to twenty. four rupees. In the Weft Indies, fo far as 
my information goes, the cane yields from fourteen to 
twenty hundred weight of their raw fugar, worth on 
the ifland about 20I. of their currency. Here the 
produce is more than double ; but on account of ifs 
inferior quality, and the low price it bears on the 
fpot, the produce does not yield a great deal more 
tnoney thanr in the Weft Indies. However, as the 

la- 
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tabbiir is incomparably cheaper, the Indian planter 
muft make much larger profit!. 

The fituation of all the lands hereabouts is ttd&hf 
alike; being in the middle of sin extenfive plain ad- 
joining the river : the foil in all is alfo much alike, 
So that the produce is nearly equal in all, when no 
unfavourable circumftahces happen. The feme re- 
fult is further eftablifhed by the qUandty of fugar a 
meafure of juice will yield. Here it is almoil al- 
ways, except in a very rainy feafon, or in lodged 
br wormy canes, about one fixth part ; or fix pounds 
bf juice yield one pound of fugar. In Jamaica, 
Mr Beckford fays, that on an average eighteen hun- 
dred gallons fcf juice may be reckoned to yield aii 
hogfliead of fugar, or fixteen hundred weight, that 
is, one of fugar to eight of juice. This proves our 
juice to be one fourth richer than theirs. 

t?ROM the above calculatioh, it is evident that all 
ihe lands in this neighbourhood are better adapted 
to this culture than the lands of Jamaica ; for here 
they not only yield a larger crop of canes, but ihe 
juice is alfo richer : and were pur planters here to 
bring the molaffes into account, employed in the 
^WTeft Indies for the diftiilation of rum, their profits 
"Would be ftill greater. At prefent this refufe is given 
to cattle, or carited away by the labourers for what- 
ever they think proper. It is thus productive of 
more real benefit,, than if converted into ardent fpi* 
: rks. The natives in other parts of India are, how* 
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ever, well acquainted with the method of making 
both rum and arrack, nor have they learned this 
pernicious procefs from Europeans, as fome have 
fuppofed. 

In this country the canes, white growing, are fub- 
jeft to fewer accidents than in the Weft Indies. I 
will mention them briefly. 

i. A very hot feafon is the worft; it injures 
the canes greatly, rendering them of a reddifh co- 
lour, yielding a poor unprofitable juice : here they 
reckon the fmall, heavy, pate yellow cane the beft. 

2. Storms, untefs they are very violent, do no 
great harm, becaufe the canes are propped ; how- 
ever, if they are once laid down, they become 
branchy and thin, yielding a poor* watery juice, and 
to this they are fometimes liable. 

3. The worm is another evil which generally 
vifits them every few years : a beetle depofits its 
egg in the young cane; the grubs of thefe re- * 
main in the plant, living on its medullary parts, 
till they are metamorphofed into the pupa (late.. 
Sometimes this evil is fo great as to injure a fixth 
or an eighth part of a field ; but what is worfe, the 
difeafe is commonly general where it happens, few 
fields efcaping. 

4. The 
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4. Ths flower is the laft Occident they reckon 
t^>pn ; although it fcarcely deferves the name ; for 
it rarely happens, aod never but to a very final] por- 
tion of fpiiie few fields : Thofe canes that flower 
h^ve very little juice left ; and it is by no means fo 
fweet as the reft* 

The lands occupied with the fugar caae in the 
Zemindaries of Peddapore, and Pettapore, exclufive 
p>f thofe iflands formed by the' mouths of the Goda- 
yery, amount to five hundred and fifty viffums, or 
eleven hundred acres, and their annual produce is 
forty-four hundred weight per acre : their whole 
produce will therefore be twenty-feven hundred 
hogflieads of eighteen hundred weight each, or a- 
bout one fourth part of the produce of the ifland of 
Jamaica. Jt is acknowledged by all, that this quan- 
tity might be increafed to any extent, with advantage 
to the zemindar, the farmer, and government. This 
obfervation applies with double force to the upper 
provinces on the Ganges, as far as Rohilcund, where 
the fugar lands are of indefinite extent ; and where 
with a culture infinitely lefs perfeft than that above 
defcribed, great quantities of fugar and jagary are 
already made by the natives; All that Teems ne- 
ceflary in thefe immenfe tra&s, is to open a market 
to the Ryut, and fecure to him a ftrift agreement 
to his leafe with the Zemindar. 

Transgressions in this point are the great bar to 
Indian hufbandry ; for in a good feafon the Zemin- 

" dar 
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dar railes his demands, and makes the farmers of 
all denominations pay probably a fourth more than 
the rent agreed on. Cuftom has rendered this ini- 
quity common, and the farmer has no idea of ob- 
taining redrefs of an evil, which to him appears 39 
irremediable as tfre ravages of the elements* 



#F TH£ CULTURE OF THE POTATqk 



fierbampore, 08. 1797, 



Jlf upH order 6r arrangement cannot be expe&ed in 
treating a fubjeQ:, which you are compelled to exa- 
mine, not methodically, but by piece-meal, as oppor- 
tunity offers. You have not the choice what fubje£U 
you are to enquire into this feafon, or what to invefti- 
gate the next ; on the contrary, if examination is de- 
layed, while you are on the fpot, the opportunity is 
perhaps for ever loft j and the next perfon you apply 
to for information, may, perhaps, prove more igno- 
rant than you are yourfelf. 

In paffing through thefe provinces with the army, 
during a period of five years, I have endeavoured, as 
much as poffible, to conned together whatever obfer- 
vations I could make, relating to the rural economy 
©£ the farmer, and produce of the foil. Without 

{belter 
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fltelter or a fixed refidence, this could not always ty? 
effected. — A palankeen and boat, or even a bunga- 
low in military cantonments, is not a fituation fa- 
vourable tp an elegant arrangement of yo^jr fubjeft, 
f r much polifli of ftile in treating it. 

In this diftrift, we have firft to notice the Culture 
pf Potatoes, which has been introduced into Bengal j 
$nd apparently with" the moft beneficial effeft. It is 
& comfortable circumftance, that fuperftition in Hin- 
doftan, all-powerful as it is, does not fliut up every 
avenue to improvement, or preclude the people from 
every advaptage tp be /Jprived froni the fuperior at- 
tainments of Europeans, in induftry, art, and fcience. 
No prejudice prevents the Hindoo from the culture 
and ufe of the potatoe : the moft ufeful and nutri- 
tive of all vegetables in every country where the 
growing of it is fully underftood. If the natives here 
have hitHerto derived but fmall benefit from this 
plant, it is becaufe the culture has not become uni- 
verfal, nor has the method of preferving it been fq 
much attended to as in Europe, , - : 

The foil of Bengal, and the long continuance of 
dry weather, may, perhaps, prevent the growth of 
the potatoe to the extent neceffary for the food of the. 
common people.— -In that cafe, the good efFe&s of its 
introdu&ioii may not be fo generally* felt as they hav^ 
been in Europe. 

The 
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, Th£ quantiry, however, procured by Europeans; 
ilmolt at every feafon of the year, clearly fhows, that 
thefe obftacles are not altogether infuperable. The 
potatoes at prefent almoft univerfally makes a difli at 
European tables : it is well dreffed, and little inferior 
to what we have in England : in fize, indeed, it is 
fmaller, and the crop is lefs abundant ; Iience, in the 
Bazar, rice is, in general, a cheaper food. The na- 
tives fliow a willirtgnefs to ufe ii on all occafions, 
where it can be as eafily procured, as other food : 
and there remains not a doubt, if ever the potatoe 
fhall become cheaper than the rice, that it will be ge* 
nerally preferred. 

A dry feafon is unfavourable to the rice crop ; 
but is certainly the beft for this vegetable : 4t would 
appear, then, that nature points out the one crop as a 
fubftitute, when the other fails. In order to fecond 
her views, however, a certain quantity of land in eve- 
ry farm fhould be planted with the potatoe ; for no- 
thing fhort of this precaution will ever fecure an ade- 
quate fupport during a failure of the ufual crop to fo 
numerous a people, and fo improvident as the Hin- 
doos. The encouragement, andfometimes the inter- 
ference, of government might be necdffary, at firft, to 
eftablifh the pra&ice : but if it once were introduced, 
the tenacioufnefs of the Hindoos to their ordinary 
routine of culture, would prove a full fecurity for its 
prefervation. Some years ago, a gentleman diftribu- 
ted two boat-loads as feed to the natives in the neigh- 
v bourhood 
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fcourhood of Cawnpore* and the crop has gradually 
iiicreafed ever fince. 

The abatements of rent unavoidable in years of 
fcarcity, and the no lefs inevitable expence <?f piir- 
chafing rice, and felling it at a low price to preferve 
the lives of the poor, fall fo heavily upon government, 
that the iqtrodii&ion of the potatoe into every faring 
by the interference of authority, feems to be equally 
a di&ate of economy and prudence, as of common 
humanity. 

At Madras, and fome other parts of the Coroman- 
del coaft, I am informed, that the benevolent exer- 
tions of fome well difpofed perfons, have introduced 
the bread-fruit tree : if this has fucceeded, and in 
fome degree it has, it was accomplifhed by the pro- 
je&ots of it, on views of advantage far lefs certain or 
immediate, than the introdudion of the potatoe. 

Jt frequently is not the difcotf eries which yield the 
ftioft fubftantial benefit to human fociety, that make 
the moft fplendid figure in the annuls of hiftory. 

The man who firft introduced into Europe the ufe 
and culture of the potatoe, has conferred a real andi 
permanent benefit upon the poor, which, in every 
country, comprehends nine-tenths of mankind. He has 
relieved the importunate calls of hunger in many a 
fartrily ; and in the infide of the cottage, he has glad* 
dened many a countenance, that, before his day, was 

fallen 



follm with hoager, or Jhrivdted trith teifefc TU| 
pcrfoft, though unrecorded in the ftft&ls of ?tftt% 
ought, in fimple juftice, to occupy one Of die firft 
feat* in her temple.— ^This honour is (aid to be doe A 
that adventurous brat Hi-rcquited ftatefiaaa Sir Wab 
tar Raleigh, 

It would, perhaps, be too fangaino & ccpeft* fttot 
a vegetable, not perfectly congenial to the climate of 
Hindoftan, Qiould ever be turned to fo much account 
in feeding bogs, poultry, and cattle, as it is in Bri- 
tain and Ireland ; but if, by our example and judifl6» 
mis encouragement, the potatoe Atoll become of at 
pnirerial ufe among th* Hindoos* as it i* in theft 
Countries,, the Europeans of tfte prefent age wttt ha*te 
the honour of making ftm atonement liar the rail- 
chiefs and deyaftations committed by ihei* anteftotis 
for two centuries in Amcri<^~-AmiflUt id many 
changes of manners, we may at ktfft hope for a peri- 
od, when virtue and humanity fl*all be- a* refohrte 
and perfevering in their »im t as avarice m efutlql? 

Sa little attention baa hitherto bcett paid to the me- 
fioration of the condition of the natives, that you eaft- 
not even attempt it, without incurring the ridicule of 
a great proportion of the Europeans in India- They 
teU Jot*, that the me& trivial cuitonaS of the people 
are as immutable as the latfs of the Medfes and Per- 
sians ; and nothing; feort of fatuity could induce atfjr 
jfcrfon to attempt a change, This is a plaufibte e±- 
fufe for the itaivcrial neglea ef thii ktfpOrtaA* fob- 

Voi-.II, G jeftj 
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je& ; and is urged by fome as a plea for the omiffioft 
pf what confcience tells them is a duty. Europeans, 
,in general, vifit this country for the advancement of 
their own fortunes j an objeft which they purfue, as 
at firft, from neceffity, but afterwards, from habit. 
If perfonal advantage becomes the great rule of ac- 
tion, it is a convenient principle for many, yet, if efta- 
bliihed, would vindicate every ack of oppreffion com- 
mitted amongft mankind in every age. 

• : The uncertainty of a rice crop, as the only fupport 

of a numerous people, is fufficient of itfelf to juftify 

every attempt, however unpromifing, to introduce 

other ftaple articles to come in aid of it in times of 

fcarcity. A grain which depends upon the quantity 

•of rain, and on the number of inches to which the 

ftream rifes on the Ganges, experience has often 

proved to be an *wful contingent to hang the lives of 

millions of our fellow-creatures on. If a ftimulus to 

their indolence, or fcven a fmall violation of fome of 

their cuftoms, could refcue them from the danger, 

the means would be as completely fan&ified by the 

end, as the evil would be overbalanced by the ad«* 

vantage. 

Should the culture of the potatoe never become 
fo getieral in Bengal, as to anfwer the intended pur- 
pofe, its place might ftill be fupplied by the yam, or 
fweet potatoe, a vegetable refembling it in tafte, but 
far larger in fize, and, in this country, more eafily 
jraifed. It has been cultivated and ufed by the natives 

to 
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to a certain degree, I believe from time immemorial : 
the cultivation of this plant to a greater extent might 
thwart the indolence, but could violate no religious 
prejqdice of the Hindoo. Such precautions in his 
behalf are the more neceffary ; becaufe in all his con- 
duct, he betrays a want of forefight, and indifference 
to futurity, that totally difqualify him from providing 
in any degree againft famine, which has ever been 
the great fcourge of India. 

That the refources promifed by the bread-fruit 
tree will prove equal to what might be expe&ed, 
either from the potatoe or the yam, is more thari 
problematical. The planting of a tree, and the care 
of its prefervation till it become produ&ive, there is 
reafon to believe, is beyond the ufual effort of fore- 
fight poffeffed by this improvident race. This ne- 
,gle#, however, muft be imputed to themfelves; it 
cannot derogate from the honour of thofe benevolent 
perfons, who have attempted to alleviate one of the 
^ioft urgeht of their diftretles. 
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?ov hardly any *rhero view the eulttrtrion and po- 
puloufnefs of India mere advantagtoulty than in thb 
beautiful ifland, which ia furrounded by the Hoogly, 
Coffimbatar river, and the Ganges While the Na- 
bobs of Bengal continued independent prince*, or 
were nominally fubje&ed to. the court of Delhi, they 
refided chiefly on this ifland, at leaft during the pre- 
fent century. At Morefliedabad, the capital, the 
Durbar was held, and the EnglHh refident had a 
kind of fortrefs affigned him, and his attendants, a- 
bout four miles diftant, near the populous village 
which bears the fame name with the ifland. It ia 
furrounded by a ftone wall which ftill remains, and 
the houfe within affords elegant accommodations for 
the commercial refident of the Company. 

Tma 
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Tans gentleman has tbe faperin tendance of a ton- 
fiderabk manufa&ure of filk, for which Coflimba- 
aar has long been famous The place is alfe noted, 
for its ftockings ; which are all knitted with wires, 
and are efteemed the beft in Bengal The price is 
from twenty to thirty five rupees the wgt, which 
eonfifts of twenty pairs. 

This village, according to Ta vernier *, fends abroad 
every year twenty two thou&nd bales of filk, weigh- 
ing each 100 lbs. of filk; making in all 2,200,000 
pounds, of fixteen ounces each. This is probably 
an exaggeration, yet die quantity of filk confufned 
by the natives in carpets, fattins, and other Huffs, 
mud have been very great. 

It would certainly tend greatly to increafe the 
produce of labour, were (locking frames introduced, 
and the natives taught to ufe them. Some enter- 
prifing European may hereafter enrich himfelf by 
this meafure, and at the lame time benefit the coun- 
try. For the ftockings manufa&ured after the pre- 
; fent mode cannot contend with the Britifh either 
s in quality or price; this is fo palpably the cafe, that 
she fuperior ciaffies of Europeans feldom wear any 
tbat are raanufadured in India. Some Europeans 
allege that the ftockings manufa&ured in India are 
: more (oh and elaftk than thofe knitted in a frame j 
xhis however is not tbe general opinion. 

In 
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Ik this branch of the cotton trade, as well as fus- 
tians, and many articles of the thicker kind, the natives 
*of Bengal are already completely outdone by the»: 
rivals in Britain, though wily in the infancy of their 
•career. Some perfons here, of no inferior uiider- 
*ftanding, allege that the lame thing will foon happen 
in every article whatever manufactured of cotton j 
but by the major part ' this is regarded as a fort of 
.rebellion againft antient opinions, which nothing 
but an overweening conceit of our .own ingenuity 
• could fuggeft. 

The fad as it ftands at prefent, undeniably is, 
, that the retail price of many articles in the cotton 
trade, is higher in Calcutta thai* at either Glafgow 
or Manchefter : and the boaft of the manufafturers 
of thefe towns, that they will foon be able to fell 
. their goods in Bengal, is therefore not altogether 
void of plaufibility. 

There are many caufes which may long prevent 
- any rivalfhip of the Indian finefl: muflins. The low 
price of labour, and the extreme delicacy of touch, 
which the ilender Hindoo obtains, by means of his 
temperate habits, are among the principal. The 
finefl: n^uflins are not now manufactured : when 
Ali Beg the ambaffador from Perfia returned from 
.India, he prefented Shah Seffi with a cocoa nut.fet 
with pearls, which had inclofed in it a turban of iix- 
ty cubits of muflin fo fine that the cloth could fcarce- 
ly be felt by the hand *. 

The 
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> The unhealthy ftate of the adjoining towns of 
Morefliedabad, Calcapore, and Coflimbazar, has of 
late been fo alarming, that an enquiry was made 
into its caufe by fome medical gentleman on the 
fpot. Among the natives, confined and damp huts, 
bad water, and defe&ive clothing, certainly contri- 
bute to the malignancy of the fever and dyfenteryj by 
which fo many hundreds of the poorer fort arc 
fwept away every autumn. 

Europeans refilling in thefe towns are by no 
means equally fubjeft'to thefe diforders. The Com- 
pany has erefted in their vicinity a regular canton- 
ment capable of lodging two thoufand European fol- 
diers ; which for fpacioufnefs and elegance, are un- 
equalled by any buildings of the fame kind in Eu- 
rope. The different erections of the Company for 
the accommodation of their troops, have coft feveral 
millions, and may be regarded as fplendid inftances 
of their economical principles giving way to the 
comfort of their army. The fums thus expended, 
laid out at the compound intereft of this country 
would, at a determinate period not very remote, 
have equalled the national debt. 

.About twenty miles fouth of Coflimbazar lie the 
celebrated plains of Plaffey, where Lord Clive at 
once revenged the cruelty of the Nabob Suraja 
Dowlah, and eftablifhed the Britifh power in Bengal. 
At this delightful fpot the prince had an elegant 
villa, where he retired to enjoy the pleafures of the 

chace. 
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chace. Woods and jangle then covered tkofe plains 
which are now beautified with ricb crops of cotton 
and rice ; and the tiger has been compelled to retire 
from the approach of the hu&andman, and to< tnaktf 
room for the acquifition of his induftry. The princes 
of Hindoftan in many points feem to refemble the 
feudal monarchy in Furope : they are* however f 
more excufabte in devoting a part of their territory 
to the diverfion of hunting ; the game is much more 
abundant, and the fport afforded by the boar, the 
buffalo, or the tiger, m certainly more manly and 
jnterefting than the purfuit of the fox, or timid hare: 
yet for thefe, many thouiand acres were laid wafte in 
every country in JLurope, by our fcmibarbarou^aa* 
ceftors. 

Or the inferior kinds of game, die ifland of Cot 
fimbazar, as indeed every part of India, i$ full : the 
hare, the deer, the partridge, and quail, with a vaft 
msmber of birds far fu peri or in beauty and variety to 
thofe of kurope, are found all along the banks of 
the Ganges, What is more remarkable, the aqust- 
tic birds of the colder climates are alfo abundant ; 
fuch as the goofe, duck, pigeon; and fnipe. At 
the flow rate you are obliged to travel in a budger- 
row,, you may, during the cold feafon, have your 
table plentifully fupplied each day with the produce 
o£ your own labours/ though, not an expert fportk 

Fisbc 
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ftik aiFdrd another fujiply for the table almoft al- 
ways attainable on the Ganges. They are here of 
inany different kinds, and among frefti water fiflies 
±hiey certainly may be deemed very palatable as well 
as wholefohie. Their plenty atfome feafons is fo great 
that they become the ordinary fobd of the pooreft of 
the natives* who are faid to incur difeafes from too 
liberal indulgence; The fmalleft in (tee* fome of 
Which appear to H6 the fry of larger kinds, are all 
equally acceptable in a Currie, that (landing difti in 
every native family, \tfhat is called the cook up, ia 
the jargon of the country, is often larger than a fal- 
tnon ; and the number taken in nets is often very 
great. The mango fifh, fo called from the fruit, 
winch fcothes then In feafdn, are the favourite difli at 
every European table during two months, while they 
ire hi ft>e, for they are then filled With a large roe 
br fmelt* which the connoiffeiire reckon a delicate 
morfel. 

For fevetal hundred miles the alligator and por- 
ptiffes are feen tumbling in this large ftream: and 
after the numbers that muft be daily devoured by 
thefe voracious plunderers of the inferior tribes, a 
fufficient quantity dill remains to reward the la- 
bours of the fifliermen* who continually ply the ri- 
ver* either for the fupply of the market, or of their 
own families. The alligator of the Ganges is from 
twenty to twenty five feet long when at its full fize* v 
I have not obferved that the populous ifland of Cof* 
limbazar has attracted this hideous animal in greater 

Vol* II. H num* 
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numbers than is found in other parts of the river i 
it is allowed, however, that he is extremely vora* 
cious of human food ; a repaft to which he oan be 
no ftranger, from the number of dead bodies conti- 
nually thrown into the river. A fingle fifherman in 
his canoe is not a match for the alligator: he flies at 
his approach : but as often as the monfter is feen by 
a company in the fame boat, he, in his turn, is 
obliged to retreat. The gurreal is a fpecies of the 
crocodile dill more hideous than the alligator. 

So ijmch has nature done for the fertile ifland of 
Coflimbazar ; and for once the natives have had fpi* 
rit to fecond her views. The foil of this diftrift is 
not only rich, but it is the beft cultivated in this 
country : crops of every fort are luxuriant j and 
Coflimbazar has obtained the name of the garden of 
Bengal, which itfelf has long had the appellation of 
the garden of India. 
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Ganges, Dec. 1798. 

jfr tins part of India journies are mod frequently per- 
formed by water ; and by the affiftance of the fame 
clafs of boat-men that are employed in the convey- 
ance of goods. 

The veffels ufed by Europeans for this purpofe, 
are cbnftru&ed with an air of elegance feldom aimed 
at in any other part of the world. If the afFe&ation 
of fplendour is generally the chara&eriftic of men of 
low birth on the fudden attainiD^t of wealth in every 
quarter, it is not furprifing ^iat it ffiould fometimes 
appear here : it is natural to conceal a humble origin 
by pompous manners and a ftiow of profufion. 

The travelling Budgerfotor ufed on th? Ganges is' 
an inftance of this af&ftatidn, the more excufeable 

here, 
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where every convenience is neceffary po fupport the 
eflfefts of the -climate. Thefe veffel$ are fonftry&ed 
with a large airy cabbin, furrounded with Venetian 
and canvas blinds ; in each there isa fuite of two or 
three apartments, whiclb with additional boats for 
baggage and fervants, can accommodate a fmall faxni- 
Jy very copifortably for a considerable t}me. 

This is indeed neceffary, for flownefs is the great 
objection to this mode of travelling: three months 
and a half ar&allpwed a Jiudgerrow to travel from th$ 
prefidency to the higher ftations j and this allowance, 
large as it jnay appear, has fometimes been infu$- 
cient. The wind and the ftrong current of the Ranges 
ajt certain feafons, are infurmctyntable obftacies to ex- 
pedition in travelling up the country.; and if their 
time is limited, another ra-ode of conveyance muft be 
adopted. 

Hardly any part of the food of a Hindoo is com- 
mon to him with an European ; almoft every article, 
therefore, muft be provided before your journey com? 
mences. The Bazars furnifli kids, fowls, eggs, rice, 
and milk; but it is not fafe to trull that your fupplies 
will be procured even where thefe articles are to be 
found. In many places the natives, pofitive^y refufe 
to fell thei? goods to an European j and their relud- 
ance is fo remarkable, that I have feen a whole vil- 
lage fhut up their (hops, and the owners conceal 
themfelve** on a report of a ftranger coming to pur* 
cbafc from them* Whenever, men find k their inter*, 

eft 
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/eft, they will, in general, be willing to fell : fome 
violence or unfair dealing muft have been the caufe 
pf this fhynefc of the Hindoos. Had they never been , 
annoyed or defrauded, it is probable they never 
would have refufed to fell their commodities. 

On a journey where the fcenery is •citcumfcribed, 
and the objects trivial or common, the excrcife of pa- 
tience, during a flow progrefs, may be difficult ; but, 
pn firft travelling on the Ganges, that mind muft be . 
flrangely conftrufted which cannot exercife this vir- 
tue. The firft view prefented to a ftranger of this 
grand and venerable ftreara, the conftant diftributor 
of comfort to millions of his fellow-creatures, excufes 
with him, the fimple natives for that excefs of vene- 
ration with vhich they regardit. All that you have 
heard of the m\tniftcence of the Nile, or of the blef- 
fings conferred on America, by the large ftreams that 
pervade tha£ coyjrtry, is far outdone by this great 
parent of riyer^. 

It affords abundance of drink to the inhabitants 
of a country which would otherwife be parched in the 
hot fe^fbn ; the air from it cools and refrefhes the 
country; during the rains, it overflows immenfe 
trads, which are fertilized by its water, while it en- 
ables their cultivators to convey ta market part of their 
produce* It thus adminifters by far the greater part 
of his comforts to the Hindoo when living, and fur- 
nifhes a facred receptacle for his body* at his death. 

Thb 
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The natives of Hindoftan have, for thefe reafont, 
venerated the Ganges to idolatry: A mixture Qf 
(emotion, of Turprize, pity, and regret, arifes in the 
breaft of an European, when he firft beholds the aged 
Hindoos, with their white beards, ftepping down it$ 
bank ; to pay their evening devotions, and %p bathe 
themfelves in this hallowed river* 

This cuftpra, derived at firft from fimple jgfati* 
tude, forms now a ftated portion of that immenfe 
mafs of fuperftitioii which prieftcraft has entailed on 
the ignorant multitude. ■*'■•• 

From whatever fource this ceremony at firft arofe, 
it is religioufly and altnoft univerfally obferved, not 
pierely by thole in the vicinity of the great river and its 
facred branches, but alfo by many at a great diftance, 
who, at certain feafons, either refort to its banks, or 
lend for a portion of the purifying water for domeftic 
ablution and other purpofes. *. "" 

The Spiritual benefits that are fuppofed to be con- 
veyed by the contaft of this holy ftream, I have not 
learned ; its moral and phyfical £ffe&s are fufficiently 
apparent. Ill a hot clitaate cteahKnefs is of the ut- 
moft importance. Many bf the natives anoint them- 
felves with oil ; and were this allowed to accumulate 
with duft and perfpiration, they would foon become 
noifome to each other, and wfculd certainly fill facri- 
fices to putrid difeafes. '•"*•* - 
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\n this view, it is not unplealing to obferve the ixt* 
habitants of every village, as you pafs along the river* 
repairing each morning and evening, to perform in 
the ftream this neceffary luftration. 

While the old men at e bufy at prayers arid gefli- 
culations, the women and children are equally anxi- 
ous to purify their fkin. Jn doing this they do not 
trufi entirely to the virtues of the water ; . but take 
up fand and mud from the bpttom, with which they 
rub their bodies as conftantly as if they were in th$ 
kQt of clearing metal* . 

It is on thefe occafiona that the women clear \}p 
their domeftic utenfils, which generally confift only 
of a few earthen and brazen pQts : the latter they 
Carry home as bright as gpld, fupported over the 
haunch by one arm, on the fhoulder, or the head, 
according to the caft. This ceremony feems to be 
performed twice every day, and affords an idea of 
the cleaiilinefs of the natives not unworthy of the 
imitation df thofe who deem themfelves their fu* 
periors. 

Another circumftance which meets the eye of a 
traveller, not fo confident with our ideas of delicacy* 
is the promifciious intercourfe of the fexes in thefe 
bathillg parties* It muft be remembered, however* 
that the native^ go into tile river with the whole of 
their ufual drefs, and confequently have no farther 
inducement to privacy, than on other occafions. 

Some 
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Borne relu&ance at being feen by ftrangers, is plain- 
ly obfervable ; and it is amufing to remark the diffe- 
rent degrees of confidence produced by age, mar- 
riage* perfonal attractions, or other circumftances; 
Some conceal themfeives from the eye of Europeans* 
by remaining up to the chin in the water till they 
pafs ; others by getting behind fcreens and pailings 
ere&ed for the purpofe j behind thefe retreats they 
fere feen fpying the traveller with all the eagernefs of 
curiofity that has been deemed peculiar to the fex i 
Naturam licet f urea expellas tamenujqae returret. 

One melancholy circumftance cannot fail to ob- 
trude itfelf upon the mind of htm who travels on the 
branches of this riven From what caufe does fc* 
great a portion of this fine country lie in all the wild- 
nefs of favage nature ? Lord Cornwallis, in a letter 
to the Court of Directors* declares* that a great pari 
of this cduiitry is a mere jungle ; and the fame obfef • 
vation muft occur to every one who has vifited it; 
On fome branches of the Ganges you may travel for 
nearly a day without feeing one cultivated field, a 
houfe, or even a tree* We cannot follow out f his 
idea, without recurring to fome period of public ra* 
pine and devaftation, * of which it ib evidently the! 
confequence. Three Mahratta armies plundered 
this country for t^n years previous to its doming rau 
der our protection j and the old men fpeak of it with 
horror* 



It 
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It is true, that were we to judge by the number 
of boats plying jipon the river, or tiie number of 
people who, in fome parts, refort to its banks, we 
might form no unfavourable idea of the population 
of thefe provinces. But the river is here die great 
highway leading to the capital from all the upper <tf. 
ftri&s ; and it is reforted to not merely for the pur- 
pofe of travelling, but for commerce and religion : 
and if thefe circumftances are taken into* account, 
the number of people upon the river falls fhprt of 
what might be expeded in a populous country. 
In China, the carrying trade and fifhing, bring 
much greater numbers to the rivers of that coun- 
try, than are any where feen upon the Ganges *♦ 

The natives of Hindoftan have probably never 
been bleft with a good government : always the 
vi&ims of the rapacity or ambition of fome mer- 
cilefs tyrant, the gifts of natijrfe feem to have been 
laviflied upon them to no purpofe, ljnlefs to prove 
the inefljcacy of every other advantage, when coun- 
teracted by a blind and fanguinary defpptifm. 

The Britifh power lias now obtained a more 

decided afcendency among them, than has ever 

been poffeffed by any nation: and the effeft of 

this has been the prevention of internal war, by 

Vol,. II. I which 
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which many of the evils of bad government will 
in future be done away. The time is approach- 
ing, when the exertions of a moderate government 
will be felt even in the midft of the regions of 
defpotifm ; a period when Afia, which never framed 
z rational government for itfelf, will receive one 
from Europe j and when thofe arts, which origi- 
ginated in this country, and that knowledge, which 
it once communicated, {hall again return with in- 
creafe into its bofoqi. 

Such a tendency is difcernible in the Britifh go- 
vernment of India ; not from any chimerical notions 
of liberty being likely to prevail here ; fuch a cir- 
cumftance is happily beyond the reach of probabi- 
lity. Here the metaphyfical jargon of the modern 
fchool can never be made intelligible. The con- 
jecture is hazarded on the moderation, humanity, 
and good fenfe which ftill diftinguiflies the Britifh 
character in this part of the world. 

Happily fuch fuppofitions are not merely the 
offspring of good nature : they have been for fome 
years pad realized, at lead in part. None of thofe 
irregularities have of late appeared, either in the 
civil or military government of India, which were 
wont to characterize former adminiftrations. That 
government is now an objeCt of ambition to the 
firft characters in the nation : men of the higheft 
rank, and of the moft independent fortunes, may 

here 
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here obtain honour, by being ufeful to their coun- 
try : an acquifition which cannot be attained in the 
crooked paths of corruption, or by the more auda- 
cious a&s of rapacity. 
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THE ROADS, AND THfi MANNER OF TRAVELLING IV 
LAND, 



Plajfey, tied ijgp 

1 EN&BAtou&Eb lately to give feme idea of the in- 
land navigation of this country, a part of the world 
fo abundantly fupplkd by natural refources, as to fu- 
perfede, in a great meafore, the contrivance of ark 
In a province fo level as Bengal* canals, were they 
neceffary, could be furnifhed almoft as eafily as 
roads: for the latter there is hardly any materials, 
except pounded brick ; which is generally overlaid 
upon a ftratum of the fame materials, in their un- 
broken ftate* In the upper country there are, in- 
deed, quarries of free-ftone, and whin rock, but the 
carriage of thefe materials to fo great a diftance, im- 
plies an exertion and an expence far exceeding the 
prefent circumftances of the government. 

One 
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One of the Emperors of the Mahommedan race, 
planted trees, dug wells, and built inns at con* 
venient ftages from his capital, to the dtftant parts of 
his empire. Some remains of his princely under- 
takings are ftill to be difcerned in thofe Choultries 
tad Serais, whofe naked walls or ruinous veftiges 
are ftill here and there to be feen. 

Caravanserais in the eaft never implied the 
idea which we attach to an inn i they confift merely , 
of an empty houfe, where you are permitted to 
lodge, and are endowed with a certain fum to keep 
them in repair. All the accommodation in them i* 
of the traveller's own procuring : his bed, provi- 
>Jions, and kitchen utenfils are carried along with 
him ; and in a country fo much infefted by the ti- 
ger, and by wandering robbers, even the prote&km 
of a houfe is deemed no fmall comfort. Forfter is 
the only European who contented himfelf with the 
fimple fare of the native caravanferais. When this 
inn is not to be had, the difconfolate traveller (belters 
himfelf from the noon-day fun under the fhade of 
fome tree j under the fame roof he alfo turns afide 
to avoid thofe fudden and tremendous ftorms of rain, 
hail, and thunder, which prevail during the hot 
months of April and May. 

The Hon. Company, fince their attainment of 
fuch a vaft territorial poffeffion, have completed a 
road from their capital to Benares and Chunar. This 
has been done principally with a view of expediting 

their 
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their military movements ; but is at the fame time a 
great convenience to fuch as travel by land to the 
upper ftations. Some of the more remote of thefe 
are above one thoufand miles from Calcutta, and 
maybe travelled to in nine or ten days. To ac- 
compliih this, however, bearers muft be regularly 
laid at the different ftages, fo that ho delay may be 
occafioned by providing them. This precaution is 
always neceflary before you undertake any journey 
whatever j and it is done with great facility, as the 
terms are generally fettled by government, and the 
number of bearers is always greater than can regu- 
larly find -employment. 

It is furprifing with what eafe a journey of thirty- 
or forty miles is performed here : in the hot feafon 
you generally fet out m the evening, and arrive before 
breakfaft. If your time do not permit you to reft, 
the route is continued during the whole day, at a- 
bout four miles an hour j nor is this infupportable ; 
as you may fleep with fojme comfort in fuch con- 
veyance. 

The number of bearers, coolies, and other fer- 
vants n^ceffary on a journey in this country, is not 
eafily credited by a European. Their number is 
generally equal, fometimes greater than that of the 
miles you travel : hence, in performing the journey 
juft mentioned, in the fpecified time, the fervice 
of more than a thoufand natives * is required. 
Thus the cheapnefs of labour in Bengal, is almoft 

in 
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in every inftance overbalanced by the number 
of hands, which it is absolutely neceffary to em- 
ploy. In England, the fame diftance may be tra- 
velled in a coach and fix, with a fplendid retinue, m 
a fhorter fpace, and at a fmaller charge. 

Shorter excurfions are performed on horfeback, 
or in a carriage : this muft, however, be done either 
before fun-rife, or in the evening. Heat, combined 
with moifiure, as it is in this country, has efre&s ir- 
refiftibly deftru&ive to an European conftitution. 

The horfes ufed by Europeans in Bengal, are ei- 
ther of Perfian or Arabian extra&ion ; and confe- 
quently fell at a high price. A good horfe of this 
breed cannot be had under eight hundred rupees, 
and from that fum the price rifes fometimes to two 
thoufand. They are well formed, light, and fpi- 
rited j but feem not in this climate to be capable of 
great fatigue. Their temper feems alfo to be in- 
jured, as. well as the hardinefs of their conftitution, 
by change of country : fome of them, from, being 
tame and gentle, become fo remarkably vicious as to 
prove totally unfit for ufe. 

In the Ayeen Acbery fix different kinds of horfes 
are fpecified, that comprifed the immenfe body of 
Mogul cavalry : in each clafs, the pay correfponded 
to the fuppofed qualities of the horfe, and. the Per- 
fian horfe (lands in the firft clafs ; and the pay of a 
fingle trooper is ftated at ninety rupees per month, 
t while 
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i*hile that of the Ta?y and Jungley are as low as 
fifteen and ten rupees. Thefe laft are the country- 
bred horfes, and were never in high eftimation, for 
immenfe numbers were then, and ftili continue to 
be imported from Cabul and Candahar. 

The native Bengalee horfe is thin, ill fliaped, 
and every way a contemptible animal : no doubt the 
meagre date in' which they are kept adds greatly to 
their deformity. Jh their beft ftate they never equal 
the Welfh or Highland poney, either in figure or 
ufefulnefs. Mounted by the poorer natives, and 
woefully cpmparifoned as they commonly are, they 
{eem only fit for the retmjie of Pon Quixote. As 
in this country the ufe of horfes in a teem is totally 
unknown, (he worthleflhefs of the horfe is little to be 
regretted ; but it is lingular to-obfepre that they em- 
ploy the o^en for all the purpofes of agriculture, in a 
part of the world where his flefh is not an article of 
food. One would fuppofe that in Europe^ where 
the carcafe is turned to fuch good account, after 
their labour is over, that the balance would be en- 
liroly in their favour ; yet in the late agricultural re- 
ports, the reverie feems eftablifhed. Cuftom, per- 
haps, has had more influence than reafon in deter* 
mining this matter in every quarter of the globe. 

The Secretary and Surveyor to the Board of A- 
griculture, whofe knowledge of hufbandry is at once 
accurate and extenfive, have both, if I miftake not, 
ftrongly recommended oxen, in certain circum- 

ftances* 
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ftanfces, for the bomtikm labours of hiufbandry ; and 
they have been employed oft bis Majefty** extenfive 
farms near Windfor. What confirmation does thw 
pra&ke deceive, wheh we confider that in the raft 
and populous peniafbla of Hindoftan, they only «fe 
bullocks, where their flefh brings ateioft nothing aa 
an article of food, and their hid* very little cither as 
a material of raanufa&ures, or a* article of com* 
merce! 

PsRiCAfts ii6 writers have contributed more 
largely, than thefe two gentkmen, to diffbfe among 
farmers a praflieaf knowledge of their profeffiom 
Had providence afForcted either of them an oppor- 
tunity of traveftihg over thfe country, their remarks 
would probably have conveyed mere ttfefol infor- 
mation, on the ftate of its rural economy, than all 
that has yet been written t and that this has not 
been the cafe, is the more to be regretted, beeatrie, 
if ever a judicious and equitable fyftem of regufa* 
lions, "for the government of this country, fitHs to 
its lot, it mnft be framed in Europe, and from 
thence aifo m\ift proceed a eentroul orer it* e«* 
Curios* # 

Nothing cjn etocetd the general i n d i fference, 
and ignorance of Europeans upon this important 
fubjeft : they commonly embark for India at an 
early period of life, when they could have no know- 
ledge of a matter fo complex as agriculture* Their 
own particular profeffion, and the unavoidable diC 
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fipation of fociety, prevent them ever after from 
turning their thoughts to it. Knowledge is, befides, 
not fo eafily attained here, as in Britain, where the 
weather permits you to travel at all times, and to 
converfe with every clafs of people. Here an Euro- 
pean can go abroad with fafety only at certain fea- 
fons ; and though he has learned the language fo far 
as to cotiverfe on domeftic matters, and fuch as re- 
late to his own profeflion, yet a new dialed, and a 
new fet of phrafes are neceffary, to talk with a pea.- 
fant. After much exertion, expence of time, and 
labour, and by ufing an interpreter, you may deem 
yourfelf fortunate indeed, if you can procure the par* 
ticulars of a farm as accurately even as thofe given 
by Mr Arthur Young, after a fhort convention with 
an Englilh farmer. 

To thefe caufes, united with that indolence and 
lafiitude, unavoidable in this climate, we mud im- 
pute the ignorance which ftill prevails in Europe, re- 
fpe&ing the agriculture of the Hindoos, Europeans 
here do not understand it ; and confequenUy cannot 
communicate it to others. After remaining in Ben- 
gal $pr thirty years, you may meet with many who 
are incapable of even giving the names of the com*- 
mon grain, or knowing for what purpofe it is raifacL 
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' Kijfengunge, 061. 1797. 

'The cattle principally ufed for the teem in Bengal 
are bullocks. The fimplicity of means employed to 
accomplifh the end fo prevalent in every operation 
performed by Afiatics, is nowhere more confpicuous 
than in the carts, harneffes, and draft- waggons of the 
Bengalefe. The moft common vehicle among the 
peafants is a Hackery, or two wheeled cart, drawn 
by two bullocjcs : the wheels, not three feet in dfame- 
ter, are conftru&ed in a cjumfy and awkward man- 
ner: the J>ody of the carriage confifts of two bam- 
boos, united by a feyr bars of the fame materials ; 
approaching each other the whole length of the ma- 
chine, till they meet at a point between the necks of 
the cattle ; where, they are fupported by a bar, pro- 
jecting fideways over the fhoulders of both. By this 
the poor animals are often galled in a moft (hocking 

manner : 
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manner: a fuppuration frequently takes. place front 
the fri&ion, which is not, perhaps, perfectly cured 
during the whole life of the miferable animal ; for, 
befides his being condemned to daily toil, he is no 
fooner relieved from the yoke in the evening, than 
the crows fet upon him, to gratify their yoracity by 
renewing, or rather perpetuating his torments, 

TftE view of a Bengalee dray-jpan, urging on hi? 
way-worn vehicle, is cjpfely affociated with the idea 
of toil and mifery in the mind of every European ; 
and this impreffion is greatly ftrengthened by the un- 
fufFerable ftridor of a dry axle-tree continually 
fcreeching with the nave of a (till drier wheel ; nor 
can you by any argument, prevail upon the liftlefs 
owner, to fave his ears, his cattle, of hi? cart, by lu- 
bricating it with oil. Neither his induftry, his inven- 
tion, nor his purfe would admit of this — even thougfy 
you could remove what is generally infurmountable, 
his veneration for ancient ufage : if his forefathers 
drove a fcreeching hackery and wretched cattle, pof- 
terity will not dare to violate the fan&ity of cuftom by 
departing from their example." This is one inftancb 
of a thoufand in which the inveterate prejudices of 
* Afiatics ftand in the way of their improvement, and 
bid defiance equally to the exertions of the afltive, 
and the hopes of the benevolent. ' r 

Simple and inartificial as the hackery Certainly is, 
it is the moft common vehicle ufed by the natives in 
conveying bulky and heavy articles by land ; it is 

employed 
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jfcmpioyed ajfo by Europeans, from necefl}ty, in car T 
ryiog brick, mortar, and other materials for houfe* 
building ; in a word* every job performed in Europe, 
py a cart* c*ut> w ^aggp^ js performed here by 
thefe machines;; aj&d it is furprifing to obferve what 
ivffiduity cau perform with inftrumem? according tQ 
pur yiew^fo totally Goatemiptible* They carry buikU 
iog materials: jdfo uj>pa fmall afles, as was the prao 
tice of tfce^ew*- 

Another implement more ufeful, and, if poffiblej 
flill n^pre humble in appearance* gad awkward in its 
ftru&qfre-— is the Plough, Almoft the whole culti- 
vation of India is carried on with an inftrument con- 
fiftingofawo or three piece* of wood moft awkward • 
Jy conceded, ^fyermg^he piirpofespf our plough* 
But, tfye laftd in this part of die country is fcratched, 
not tiUed ; a fecon<j, a third, and often a fourth ftir- 
jng, is ifcpceJTary to gi?g0ven $fee appearance of tilth 
to a fi$ld« " % , 

TJie foil of (i*e upper provinces beifig light and 
jthm, may probably yield to feeble instruments of huf- 
bandry ; but in Bengal, where it is deep and loamy 
to the ckgrth^f nine or ten feet, furely a more fub- 
ftantial tillage /^ould be attended with advantage. 
During the: rainy feafon the lands lying under grafs, 
fend |*£ * co&rfe ,fpwy fubftance, nearly allied to 
what i^ called fant in fome parts of Britain. This 
grafs, though extremely unfit nutriment for cattle, 
refills the plough fo very obftin&tely, that I have fre- 
quently 
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quently feen four very powerful horfes put to a ftan4 
by it. What impreflion, then, upon fuch a foil, can 
be made by a Hindoftanny plough , which the driver 
can lift with one hand to his fhoulder, and thus car- 
ry to the field ? The effect is precifely what may be 
expe&ed : you frequently fee a field of this defcrip. 
tion, after one plowing, appear as green as before ; 
only a few fcratches are perceptible, here and there, 
more refembling the digging of a mole, than th$ 
work of a plough* 

Patience, however, here, as in other matters, is 
the confpicuous merit of a Bengalefe : he perfeveres 
ftirring the fame field, a fecond, a third, and a fourth 
time, till fomething like mould appears, deep enough 
to cover the feed. This he foon commits to its bo- 
fom ; and is feldom difappointed in reaping a crop, 
which you would more readily eonfider as the pro- 
dud of a good foil and climate, than the reward ei- 
ther of the hufbandman's (kill, or his ingenuity. 

As Bengal k, perhaps, more remarkably defeftive 
in its breed of cattle, than moft other parts of India;. 
I cannot leave this fubje& without mentioning a few 
other animals by which they endeavour to fupply this 
want. They have a fmall fpecies of horfes, which, 
from their poor feeding, are ftill more ugly than 
fmall : thefe they employ chiefly in riding, as often as 
they travel from home. The accoutrements which 
fupply the place of a faddle and bridle, are perfe&ly* 
fuitable to the appearance of the horfe and rider $ but 

in 
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in no other point of view can they be recommended. 
Among the Ryuts, to whom this account is meant to 
apply, any thing like a handfome horfe is a thing of 
all others the moil uncommon, except that of meet- 
ing with one in good condition. This is the more 
worthy of notice, as I have not obferved any work 
affigned the horfe in this part of the country, except- 
ing that juft mentioned, of carrying his mafter fuch 
eafy journeys as occafion may require r nor is this, in 
general, to be afcribed to the want of pafture : the 
grounds may, in fome inftances, be over/locked"; buc 
this is by no means univerfal. The defeft muft lie, 
therefore, rather in the quality ', than the quantity of 
petfture. During the rainy feafon, I apprehend 
that there is hardly any pafture lefs nutritive than 
that of the province of Bengal. That ftrong fprit, 
already mentioned, is, at that feafon, the prevailing 
growth of the whole province. It putties up a fingle 
feed ftem, which is as hard as reeds, and is never 
touched by cattle fo long as any other vegetable can 
t>e had. Other graffes of a better quality are fome- 
times intermixed with this unpalatable food; but, 
during the rains, are of fo rapid a growth, that their 
juices muft be thin, and ill fitted for nutrition. 

A variety of circumftances concur to demon- 
ftrate the inferior quality of the pafture of this pro- 
vince. No perfon ever trufts to it alone in fattening 
either a bullock or a fheep. Whatever is intended 
for the table muft be either kept upon dry food, 
prferved regularly with graipt twice jucUy. The 

cafe 
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tafe ii the fame with European* who keep Arabian of 
Perfon horfes for the faddle : they are fed with the 
toots of the finer grafts picked* carefully dug up fay 
a groom, and are ferved twice a*day with grain* The 
watery kifipidity of tropical plants i* a circumftance 
univerfolly noticed by Europeans on their firft arrival 
in the Eaft or Weft Indies* Afparagus, Cauliflower^ 
Cabbages, and all the efculent vegetables ufed at the 
table, are raifed in canfiderable plenty : but they are 
comparatively taftelefs* and coufequently deficient in 
their nutritious power** 

A CERTAtN quantity of rbfes diftilled in any part 
of Hindoftan, will not produce nearly the fame me*, 
fure of rofe-water or ottre. This point, once efta^ 
bfifhed, Various efFeSs flow from it, unfavourable td 
the cultivator in warm latitudes* His working eattld 
" cannot he kept in flefh without fuperior trouble and 
e?pence : his beef and mutton cannot be fitted for 
the market unlefs ftalUfed ; and even that eftpencd 
when incurred, can never fecure the produce of the 
&rae quality with an European grazier. After every 
precaution, the beef of Ireland, though fed on graft 
only, is as fuperior to that of Bengal, . as any twd 
things of the fame fpecies can be fuppofed ; may not 
this, then, be the caufe why the native Bengakfe 
bodes, cows, afies and goats, are fottad univerfalty fo 
lean and mifcrable, when left to gather their ftrf- 
tenaftce from the pafture only? The capital, fkift, 
and induftry, of the natives, ctrcumfcribed as they 
are, muft prove inadequate taoppofe an obftacte, w 

agricultural 
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agricultural improvement fo univerfal, and fo power- 
fid in its operation Turnips, cabbages, cloVer, and 
all the articles of houfe-feeding, are the lad, and per- 
haps the raoft capital attainments in Engtth fatdbaskU 
ry ; attainments which we, perhaps, never could have 
reached, had not a good market for beef, and the 
value of manure, compenfated in fome meafure for 
the original expence. 

How then fhall the poor Hindoo fupport the flefli 
and ftrength of his draught cattle with artificial 
graffes ; while, by his religious prejudices, he i$ pro- 
hibited from uiing beef as an article of food, and is 
confer; uently precluded from a market for thpfe he 
fattens ? While the fmall value of his produce can 
hardly defray the charge of the forty implements hfc^ 
already ufes, how is he to incur the fupetior expence 
of better feeding f To this I know it will be feid, 
that good tillage always pays for itfelf better that* 
bad; and that if a ^ell-drefled field and rich crop, 
cannot defr&y charges, this never will be done by a 
Wretched tillage, and worfe returns. In Europe thi$ 
reafoning wHl in general prove found ; but in Hin- 
doftan, where every cfrcumftance of rent, market, 
and price are different, it appears highly doubtful. 
This much is certain, that the rlcheft crop of wheat 
ever grown in England, woul(j not, in common fea- 
fons, produce a price in Bengal equal to half the ex- 
pence of culture. Englifh husbandry, and Afiatic 
markets feem to me in a great meafure incompatible. 

Vol. U. h th* 



THB DRAUGHT CATTLE OF THE ARMY—THE ELEPHANT. 



Bcrhampore, 0(1. 1797. 

The cattle employed in carrying the baggage and 
artillery of the Hon. Company's troops, are almoft 
in every refpeft different frop thofe I mentioned 
lately. They are well propQrtioned, large in fize> in 
high order, and capable of great exertion. What 
(hews with full evidence the infufficiency of the com* 
mon pafture in Bengal to fupport working cattle in 
full condition, government allows all the cattle xx% 
the fervice a certain portion of gram every day, be? 
fides their field grafs ; and the carcafes of fuch as \ 
have feen, are fatisfa&ory vouchers for the fidelity 
of its expenditure. 

Thesf cattle, however, are probably of the fame 
breed with thofe of the upper diftrifts : they are in 
general purchafed atPurneah, and the adjacent coun- 
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try, which is fcarcely three hundred miles from CaU 
cutta, around which the draught cattle are in the 
wretched condition already mentioned. Nothing 
furprifed me fo agreeably as viewing the Company's 
bullocks. From the univerfal complaint of the 
want of celerity in the movements of our army, 
compared with that of the country powers, I had 
conceived an unfavourable idea of the draught cattle 
attached to the Britifh army. Even in the laft war, 
dll the Marquis of Cornwallis took the field, Tip- 
poo's trOops could fpread devaftation all around our 
camp, without a poflibility of coming up with him. 
Had not another plan of operations been then adopt- 
ed, the enemy, fecure in the rapidity of his marches, 
might perhaps as before have baffled our purfuit, 
and continued to bid defiance to our power. This 
mult have been owing to the number, and not to 
the fuperior excellence of his cattle. In the midft of 
his own dominions, he could command a choice of 
bullocks, while our cattle could not eaiily be trans- 
ported into the Myfore j and where their lofs by the 
cafualties of fervice, in a country fo diftant and inac* 
ceffible, was without great efforts irreparable. 

The elephants and camels attached to the Com- 
pany's force, 'are equally ferviceable with the oxen, 
and are kept in the fame excellent condition. -On 
the firft day of every month, the Seapoy regiments, 
wherever Rationed, turn out at day-break, with the 
whole baggage and cattle atnxhed to tht m. Their 
number and condition is then infpe&ed j allowances 

flopped 
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flopped for flcficiencies ; and proper enquiry after 
the (JeJif^iency, if aay of the cattle belonging to » 
corps are unfit for fervice. This regulation has eer* 
tainly, while the fpirit of k h obferved* a» excellent: 
effect : ycro may eonje&ure the nature of thofe prac- 
tices which gave bbth to it : that old m&sim* how* 
4vet, is here, perhaps as juft as m othtv inftaaeeai 
44 ifo /»#£> morikxs mmtwtowf leges." 

On the natural hiftory of the elephant, it is tt* 
you unncctifery that I fhould enlarge . the ufefulnefe 
of that noble animal to an Afiatie army is becoming 
daily better known ; and of eonfequence he is deem-* 
ed of greater importance. His tamenefe, docility, 
fegacity, and ftrength, exceed* in many cafes, every 
thing that has been foid of him by naturaKfts* extras 
vagaady as they feem to rate his qualities. When 
a heavy gun has funk the carriage to deeply in the 
jmid, that almoft amy force applied in the common 
way oS draught, would infallibly prove ineffe&ual ; 
'the elephant alternately ras&s the wheels, with his pro. 
bofcis^ fo that the ordinary number of cattle ea£ly 
pull it forward. Here it is art, or fomefhing re- 
ftmbling reafon, that comes in aid to the unavail- 
ing efforts of mere ftrength, 

Wn w all this force and fegacity, the elephant k 
fo tradable a& venders turn very ufeful for doraeftic 
pmpofes a* well as war. it is common for private 
gentlemen to keep one or two to go a hunting, or 
to take an airing every morning and evening* He 

is 
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is then elegantly compGhrifoned wkb a hewdah, and 
£o tittle vice or even i&eqnality is there m bis tern* 
per, that he to mounted by the moft twid even of 
the fair fex Accommodated in this manner, you 
not only breathe a freer air, amidft fukry wether, 
but bid defiance to the ftratagem or malice of the 
tiger, buffalo, and wild boar, with which maoy pacts 
of the country are infefted. Among the circum* 
feribed enjoyments of an European, the diverfion 
of titrating upon this animal ought not t€> be omitted. 
The elephant is feldom terrified ait the approach of 
the moft ferocious animals : he is fo cod and fteady 
amidft die reports, of mufketry, that you may take a 
good aim from his back. Thofe who are fond of 
boar and tiger hunting, are better qualified than I, to 
do juftke to the merits of the elephant in thk parti* 
cular, and to them 1 willingly con&gn the tatit of 
their illuftration. 

But the fervice for which the elephant feeius to 
be moil peculiarly fitted, and in which he certainly 
feels mo ft gratification, is that of accompanying the 
retinue of the native princes. * Fond to extravagance^ 
of fhew and magnificence, they feldom appear in 
public withou? a numerous retinue, ctmfifting of ca- 
valry and infantry, with horfes, palankeens, and 
elephants for their conveyance Thofe deftined for 
the prince, or any of his favourites, are equipped 
with fplendid howdahs, all blazing with gold : the 
greater part of the body of the animal is covered 
with embroidered cloth, curioufly wrought accord- 
ing 
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ing to their notions of grandeur and elegance. Thtf 
howdah idelf, confifts of two, and fometimes three 
fmall apartments, and affords complete protection 
from the fun. There fits the monarch, fanned by 
two attendants, while the elephant moves along with 
a flow, but majeftic pace, entirely correfponding to 
the Afiatic ideas of (late and magnificence. 

It is on thefe occafions, that this princely animal, 
which nature feems to have formed for the gratifi- 
cation of eaftern luxury and (late, appears in his 
greateft glory. Impreffed with a confcioufnefs of 
his importance in the fervice of man, and gratified 
with the fplendour of his accoutrements, he feems 
fenfible of poffefSng the higheft rank in the brute 
creation, and looks down upon the inferior tribes, 
not with a malevolent, but a dignified contempt. 

Whether the elephant be employed for the pur- 
pofes of war, of hunting, or of fhew, his food is 
fimple, and eafily procured. He is fond of the 
leaves, and fmaller branches of trees, which it is the 
bufinefs of one, or two of the natives to provide for 
him, while he lifts them with his trunk to the perfon 
feated on his back ; their wages is in this article the 
only expence *. As the quick vegetation of trees, 
as well as of the graffes, and efculent plants, renders 
their juices thinner and lefs nutritive, gram is gene- 
rally 

* Hit allowance of grain U fixtecn ftcr. 
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tally added to this natural food of the elephant. Six- 
teen feer, or thirty Englifh pounds, is the Company's 
allowance to each for one day: in feafons of a com- 
mon degree of plenty, this amounts to fo very mode- 
rate a fum, that feveral of the fubaltern officers in the 
Bengal army, keep them for exercife or amufe* 
ment. 

The taking of this animal is attended with con- 
fiderable difficulty, and fometimes with danger. A 
Dumber of the natives are employed driving them, or 
frightening them, by alighting fires, into a plain 
which is intended to be the fcene of their captivity. 
Here there is a large inclofure, leading to others of 
fmaller dimenfions, till they are at laft pufhed into 
one fo narrow, that will neither admit of their turn* 
ing backwards, nor allow them to proceed. To feci* 
litate this progrefs, they make ufe of females already 
tamed, who entice them forwards, by figns to them 
too unambiguous to be mifunder flood* The ele- 
phant is no fooner fecured in his narrow cell, than 
ropes are gradually wreathed around his body and* 
le^s, which preclude any danger of his efcape. By 
feeding and gentle ufage, he, in a fhort time, admits, 
his keeper with great complacency : thus the fagacity 
of the elephant induces him to fubmit with a good 
grace, to a bondage which a cunning fuperior to his 
own, has put it out of his power to avoid. The In- 
dia Company are fupplied with thefe ufeful animals 
by a contract with certain individuals, who make it 
their bufinefs to purfue and captivate them. 

What 
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The accoutrement* and fcarneft # of die decant 
are very numerous and expenfire ; for the loft of 
them, and for any injury happening to the animal, 
the keepers are amerced or punilhed, fometimes witfy 
death. For each of the largo-fiaed elephants four 
keepers are allowed, at ftated wages; viz. *Mehawt, 
Jfoy, and two Mayhdts. 



OF 



* Above thirty article* wre mentioned in tbe Ajeea Ac* 
tojt with the fines for Jofing oj destroying thtwt 
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Ganges, 17^7* 

The Utility of tne elephant, ds a beaft of burden, ill 
Alia, highly as it is rated, is, in many refpe&s, fur* 
Jiaffed by that bf the Camel. Inferior bnly in bulk 
and ftretigth, this patient fervartt beart fatigue, hun. 
ger, and watching, to a degree fcarcely credible by 
thofe whd never witneffed his toils. The weight he 
bears muft bear fome proportion to his fize and 
ftrength, Which, in different individuals is vari; 
ous; but, fchen riot overburdened, he will march 
without meat or drink, for days together. It is his 
uncommon pbWer of abftirience from drink that has 
reconimendcd the camel, fince the eirlieft ages,, as 
the mod proper ahimal for conveying provlfions and 
tnerchandife, in thofe long periodical expeditions of 
the caravans, that make fo confpicuoUs a figure in 
the hiftory of commerce and religion in many parts of 

the 
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the Eaft. In travelling through the parched defarts 
of many parts of Afia, you can procure no water for 
many days ; no tree, (hf uh, or trace of vegetation, is 
to be difcerned. On all fides you are furrounded by 
an over-powering heat from the glare of the rays of 
the fun refle&ed from myriads of bright particles of 
fand ; or are enveloped in boundlefs clouds of duft 
where thefe particles are drifted by the wind into the 
air. 

Even thofe comparatively fmall banks of fand* 
that are left naked by the fubfiding of the Ganges, 
fometimes appear like a cloud of fmoke, and are a 
fuffbcating annoyance to the traveller during a high 
wind. Thefe, however they may give credibility to 
dangers arifing from travelling through the unbound- 
ed defarts of the interior country, exhibit but a faint 
image of the horror, ftillnefs, and defolation, which 
the afpeft of nature affumes in thofe dreary regions* 

Without the miniftry of the camel, " the fliip of 
the^defart" (as he has been denominated), or fome 
animal equally patient and abftemious, thofe parts 
would prove impervious to the human race. > 

Though no part of Hindoftai} is equally parched 
and fterile with Arabia and Syria, yet the camel has 
been ufed as a beaft of burden from time immemo- 
rial : and in reading th'e patriarchal hiftory, you are 
furprifed at the coincidence ai*d fimilarity of the ar- 
ticles enumerated in the wealth of Abraham or of 

Job, 
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Job, and that of a Hindoo Rajah : each have their 
he-affes, and their flie-affes j their camels, and their 



When the Eaft-India Company acquired territo- 
rial poffeffions in this peninfula, and an army to pro- 
led them, they, in this refpeft, wifely accommodated 
their regulations to the cuftoms of the country, and 
the neceffities of the fervice. A number of camels, 
as well as of elephants and bullocks, are attached to 
each corps of their troops. So neceffary indeed are they 
found, that many of the officers, before a march, fu£- 
ply themfelves with extra camels for their own ac- 
commodation. Their quietnefs and docility renders 
them peculiarly fitted for carrying tents and baggage ; 
and, in general, the flownefs of their progiefs is no 
inconvenience in the march of an Indian army. 
During its continuance the troops are put in motion 
at, or before day-break, and reach their ground to 
breakfaft, at nine, ten, or eleven in the forenoon, ac- 
cording to the diftance intended to move. By 
difpatching the cattle early, the tents and baggage 
are pitched on the ground to be occupied, and break- 
faft prepared for the troops as foon as they arrive. 
When in the vicinity of an enemy, every circumftance 
muft vary with the occafion ; but as often as this is 
not the cafe, an eaftern army will march without any* 
inconvenience during the cold feafon, in the manner 
I have defcribed, to a diftance of two thoufand miles. 
A great number of purveyors,, coolies, bullock- drivers, 
and other camp-followers, are neceffary : The rapidi- 
ty 
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every native of India adhere to his little fphere of din* 
ty, either from indolence or religious prejudices, that 
you may as well attempt to remove a mountain, as 
perfuade the fervant who dreffes your horfe, to cut 
his grafs, or vice verfa. Nor does this prevail in one 
part of menial feryiee only j it pervades it through- 
out. 

Something here, 1 wiH allow, muft be imputed 
to the vanity of Europeans; which, in fome inftances, 
reduces them to the pitiful condition of craving grati- 
fication from the number and buftle of their attend- 
ants. When this is the cafe, it is eafily difcovered j for 
it courts your attention : the number of native fer- 
vants employed nine times out of ten, is owing to 
themfelveg, find not to their matters. To the latter, 
they are always an expence, and too often a venation. 
After the ufuai number of them is provided for your 
baggage, your cattle, and your own attendance, you 
are far from being either fo independent, or fo com- 
fortable, as a fingle foot-boy in Europe can make you. 
Sometimes their officioufnefs difgufts, their negligence 
and indolence ftill oftener frets ; while perverfenefe 
apd difhonefty fail not to provoke the matter whofe 
temper is not under uncommon control. 

From thefe particulars you will readily conceive, 
that travelling is in this part of the world unavoida- 
bly expenfive ; liberal as the pay of the army ap* 
pears, a fubaltern on duty cannot make any consider- 
able faving from his allowance. Inftances of folly 

and 
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and extravagance then no doubt often are j nor U it 
ooi bufiteh to Vindicate them; but In Europe. I 
know, it is too trft€fc the cuftota to calculate accord- 
ing to their own wants, by their own fcale, and, con- 
fequently, to blame as extravagant diflipation, that 
very conduct which, in the fame circumftances, they 
would themfelves be infallibly compelled to adopt. 

The daily expence of a horfe, added to the inter- 
eft of his original price, the camel, and his keeping, 
with the wages of fifteen fervants, are heavy items 
monthly againft a fubaltern's pay ; and it is certain, 
that he could not be equally ferviceable without moft 
of thefe auxiliaries ; without many of them, he could 
be of no fervice at all. 

Yet many fubalterns in Bengal have accumulated 
money j by parfimonioufly faving every poflible fum, 
and by debarring themfelves of many comforts which 
the climate certainly requires. 

The general features of the European charafter in 
India is certainly profufion : when the oppofite tem- 
per prevails, it is indulged without any bounds. 
Greater examples of avarice and parfimony cannot^ 
perhaps, any where be produced than this country 
can furnifh, and thefe are moft commonly among 
the rich. A perfon worth one hundred thoufand 
pounds, has been known to linger in the country 
for the fake of accumulating a little more, evidently 

Vol. II, N »( 
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at the rifk of his life: often life itfelf has been 
facrificed to this irrefiftible appetite; which, like 
fome difeafes, grows by indulgence.— 

Crefcit indulgent ftbi dirus hydrops. 



Of 



OF THE BUFFALO, AND THE DRAUGHT CATTLE Of 
HINDOSTAN. 



Mo*gter> *797* 

Ik giving an account of the cattle of Bengal, the 
buffalo ought not to be omitted. This animal, in 
its wild ftate, is found in almofl every part of the 
continent, and in moft of the iflands. This is in all 
probability the aboriginal race of horned cattle, from 
which the various div.erfities have been produced* 
during many ages in their ftate of domeftication. 
In Bengal, great numbers are found, both tame and 
wild. In the latter ftate, they are perhaps the moft 
formidable enemies you can meet upon a journey. 

They are generally jet black ; and chara&erifed 
by long femicircular horns, which inftead of (land- 
ing ereft, or bending forward, are laid backwards 
upon the neck. Thefe horns which, from their 

awkward 
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awkward pofition, you at firft may imagine inoffen- 
five inftruments, are, in reality, mod formidable 
weapons. If you either come upon the buffalo by 
furgrife, in a fituation where he cannot efcape, or 
offer him any provocation, he makes a violent at- 
tack, with his fnout placed between his forelegs, and 
his horns pointed forwards. If you cannot efcape 
the pufh, by inftantly leaping afide, you are caught 
upon his horns, and infallibly torn to pieces. So 
quickly does he turn and renew his attacks, if he 
fail in the firft onfet, that there is no hope for the 
devoted vi&im of his fury, if he cannot reach a tree. 
Even when the traveller has been thus fortunate, fo 
implacable are the refentments of this animal, that 
many inftances are known where he has remained 
for feveral hours at the root of the tree, exprefling 
his rage and difappointment. One gentleman, who 
fortunately efcaped in this manner, affur^d me, that 
his purfuer kept him a clofe prifoner upon a tree fair 
a great part of a day j till he at laft bethought him* 
felf of throwing down his coat ; upon which, having 
fariated hjs rage, the buffalo disappeared. 

With aH this hoftility, the buffalo is, ftriftly 
fpeaking, neither a predatory, nor an offtnfive ani* 
tnal. k He is in general roufed by fame provocation^ 
or infligated by the principle of felf defence, before 
he commences an attack upon man, Happy it is for 
the poor Bengalees, that this is the cafe ; for his im* 
fnenfe ftrength enables him, when they fall in his 
power, to tofc them in the air with as- much facility 

as 
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as he would a cat : and If yw may judge -by the ter* 
ror of the natives on the appearance of a wild tmffkr 
lo, you muft conclude that it is not uncommon for 
them to fall a facrifics to his refentment* I had 
lately m opportunity of feeing one of tfc^m furprifed 
on th6 river fide, by my dandies, (boatmen) in his 
retreat among thick grafs above fix feet high. The 
poor failors inftantly precipitated themfelves „ from 
the bank into the river, with fcreams of terror. 
Happily for us, the animal himfelf feemed to have 
been agitated by fimilar fenfations, for he fcampered 
away with great fpeed to a confiderable distance, be- 
fore he even ventured to look behind Wm« 

Notwithstanding thefe unpromifing habits, 
the buffalo is fully capable of domefticatian. I have 
paffed through whole herds of them, in the diftri&s 
of Purneah, and Kiflengunge, that feemed as perfect- 
ly tame, as the other cattle which grazed along with 
them. They are employed in carrying goods,* for 
which their ftrength renders them more fervjceable 
than an ox. They are kept in herds for the fake of 
their milk, from which is made Ghee, that univerfal 
article of Hindoo diet. 

The buffalo is hardly any where employed in a 
teem. His food is more coftly than that of the bul- 
lock; and though his ftrength be far fuperior, that 
circumftanee is perhaps of no great moment in the 
prefeat ftate of the Indian plough, which,* from ap- 
pearance 
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pearance, might be drawn by two goats as Well as 
cattle. 

The milk of the buffalo is of a rank tafte, and 
the butter bad ; what is procured in the Bazar is 
generally of a very inferior quality, and is perhaps 
the produce of this fpecies, as frequently as of the 
cow. 

A mixture of the buffalo, with the Common, honi- 
ed cattle of the country, gives a pleafing variety td 
the herd of a farmer. They art all black, while the 
common cows and oxen are five fixths of them 
white, with a mixture of iron grey, which deepens 
in its colour towards the face, and the extremities of 
the legs and tail. Thefe cattle, feen at a diftance in 
the fields, are generally miftaken by Europeans on 
their firfi arrival, for flocks of fheep, from their 
white colour, and diminutive fize. It is from the 
laft circumftance, that fome conclude that their place 
in the yoke might be advantageoufly fupplied by the 
buffalo ; for at the feafon I now write, ploughs, and 
cattle, pitiful beyond all defcription, are daily feen 
by the fides of the river, fcratching the fields in a 
manner more refembling the paftime of children, 
than the labours of farmers, who are to provide the 
food of millions of inhabitants. With better cattle* 
and more fubftantial implements, a much more ef- 
fectual tilth would be given the foil, than by five or 
fix (linings in the prefent method. But for the pre* 
&nt management hardly any expence is incurred at 

all. 
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t 

all. The plough is made by the farmer from the 
firft tree that fuits his purpofe : were it conftru&ed 
by a tradefman, or were his cattle of a better breed, 
or better fed, money mud be advanced, which he 
cannot afford. 

The beef, hide, and horns, of fo large an animal 
as the buffalo, were he within the reach of an Euro- 
pean market, would prove valuable articles of com- 
merce. Hers neither of thefe articles are of much 
confideration. The hide of an ox is fo cheap, that 
you have it tanned, and manufa&ured into (hoes, at 
half a rupee, about is. 3d. per pair; by the few na- 
tives who wear leather (hoes, they are procured 
much cheaper. 

Some Europeans have lately engaged in the tan- 
ning of leather, and the manufa&ure of fhoes, ap- 
parently with great fuccefs. They produce thefe ar- 
ticles nearly of equal quality, and fo cheap as nearly 
to preclude the fale of European inveftments of this 
commodity. 

The common draught cattle of India are diftin- 
guiihed by the peculiarity of a large hunch, or pro- 
tuberance, above the fhoulders, upon which the yoke 
refts. In fize ? they are fmall, but well proportion- 
ed, and Angularly aftive. Thofe kept for travelling 
coaches are capable of performing long journies 
pearly in the fame time with a horfe. The bad con- 
dition, and pitiful plight in which they are often 

kept 
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kept by the poor Ryutfc, is not able wholly to de- 
ftroy thefe excellent qualities of the Bengal cattle : 
they work patiently in the yoke, beneath the ver- 
tical fun, for many hours, and upon the moft 
wretched food, chaff or dried draw. 



or 



bF THE BREEI) OF SHEEP; AND TREATMENT OF 
THE HOO. 



Chctndernagore, l 79T* 

AFtER defcribing the working cattle of the Hindoos; 
and fome of the mbre ufeful of their domeftic ani- 
inals, I cannot clofe this fiibjeft Without mentioning 
their breed of fheep, and goats. Thefe animals are 
both reared, and in very great abundance, if you 
make allowance for the- fmall confumption of them 
arifing-.from thofe circumftances in their fuperftition, 
which I have already mentioned. 

The fize of the Bengalee Iheep is fmall j his fi- 
gure lank and thin j and the cbloiir of three fourths 
of a flock, is black or dark grey. Hence in Alia, 
the colour of cattle is in general exa&ly the reverfe 
of that in Europe 5 what we term in England, a 
herd of black cattle, is 'here white $ a flock of fheep, 

Vol, II. O which 
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Tvhich at home is generally white* here is dark gref, 
* or black. 

The quality of a fleece of wool, in this country r 
is worfe, if poflible, than its colour : it is harfh^ 
thin, and hairy, in a very remarkable degree. Na 
part of cloathing, or domeftic furniture, fo far as I 
have obferved, is manufactured of wool, except a 
- coarfe kind of blanketting, which fome of the dan- 
dies, and people in the upper country, ufe during 
the cold feafon, as a wrapper in the night : this luxu- 
ry is, however, by no means general, or even com- 
mon ; though there is reafon to believe that every 
native, did his income admit of it, would wear a 
blanket at certain feafons, and at all times would 
lie on one. I know nothing with which you can 
compare the India fleece, unlefs that hairy ftufF, the 
refufe of marketable wool, which the farmers were 
ia fome parts of Scotland wont to make into a cloth 
for covering their malt kilns. 

IChe breed of (heep, which I had an opportunity 
to examine on the Cpromandel coaft, between Ben- 
gal and Madras, are (till of an inferior quality, both 
with regard to the fleece and carcafe. From their 
coarfe hairy covering, and their thin and incompad 
fhape, one is led to conje&ure that they muft have 
fome affinity to the goat or the deer. They prefent 
V the exa& figure of what might be fuppofed would 

be poffeffed by an intermediate race between the 
(heep, and thofe animals. Two or three of them 

may, 
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fliay, in fonie parts, be purchafed for a rupee ; and 
fhpugh they may be of confiderable ufe to a fhip's 
company after a long voyage, they are otherwife a 
very unprofitable purchafe. Hardly any thing fhort 
of abfolute want can make an Englilhman relifh fuch 
mutton, if it can be called by that name. The Eu- 
ropeans, in thefe parts, frequently procure a fupply 
of Bengal mutton, indifferent as it is, from the im- 
poffibility of making a comfortable meal of that rear- 
ed in their vicinity. 

There are in Bengal a few fheep with four horns, 
iwo on each fide of the head. This is a regular 
difcriminating mark of the fpecies, and not a lufus 
natura. Thefe are fuperior in fize, and better pro- 
portioned than the common kind ; but their number 
is fmall. 

In this refpeft, the province of Bengal poffeffes a 
manifeft advantage over moft other parts of India ; 
for though you there procure your mutton from the 
Ryut fmall in fize, and in miferable condition, by 
good keeping for eight or twelve months, you fup- 
ply yourfelf with mutton, which in richnefs and fla- 
vour, is not inferior to the grafs-fed mutton in Eu- 
fope. 

It is in this manner that the officers of the army, 
and the civil fervants of the Hon. Company, fupply 
themfelves at all the remote ftations, both with beef 
and mutton. The cattle are regularly fed witji gram 

twice 
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twice a day, by thqr own fervants : a hercifpian i$ 
hired to fuperjntend this bijfijiefs, wfiofe pifiijrefqua 
figure, leading his flock around the cantonments, re^ 
cals to your imagination the venerable fimpljcity of 
the patriarchal ages : he go^s before his flock, ai*4 
regulates it§ WQtiqns by hi? call : «« The fheep know 
his voice, a#d follqiy him " 

Thus aire the officer? of t\\e army pyoyide^, if nof 
with luxuries, at lead with the cojnfprfs pf tfce tabfej 
while an innocent amufement is afforded them, which 
contributes its; part to animate the lift Wfibeft pf an 
Jndian ltfe. Circumstances of this kind, how^v?y 
minute or contemptible they may appear in defcjipr 
tioji, have a greater influence on the n^q^al charaq* 
ter and happinefs of men, than we are commonly 
aware of. A numerous fociety of young men, who 
have not been early bred to literary purfuits, expe- 
rience the fad tadium of the military life during 
peace, which they are ever in danger of diflipating 
by excefs, gaming or extravagance, indulgences 
penucious every where, but particularly fatal in eve- 
ry part of India. The flefh of the goat is npt ufe4 
as an article of food, unleis in fome fe\y inftances, 
where it is fqrreptitioufly introduced in place of mut- 
ton, by a connivance among the native fervants. 
The kid, however, is a very common difh ; and it 
is the only one which the Hindoos produce in tole- 
rable condition. Here nature produces* a fuffiqent 
fupply of proper food in the milk of the dam ; and 
all required of the keeper is fo&cisnt hpnefty to pre- 
vent 



y^at hia) from abftraffiing it* fwpport. Goat's milk 
$ cajnipcuily yfej # the te* ^ud breakfaft tables 
and if by that article the native caa make a fiijgle 
ana, his virtue will feldom enable him to refift the 
f^npt^tips, w& 4a juftice ,tQ the kid, even where he 
i$ the own^r himf^i, a^d tp receive a price propor- 
tioned tP it3 qualify Th^s peculiarity qhjirafterifes 
&q natives of svgry description : perfeft children ia 
jsge&Qn, a prsfett gain, however triflmg, in their 
§gipj#tiep, Qijtvr$$gh$ a future good, though ^al- 
ly q^twn, a«d «tf tsa tip^s the amouw. A Hin- 
doo* tjifl*ig£ «$ftc$d to the Iftft fe«W&g> if he has 
curry and rice for the prefent c&y, will sot work Sof 
the fupply of the next. " Sufficient to him is the 
fvft of tfo <jtoy-i ,f j*£ " ta&s .a» thought for to- 
jaqrrow" 

The gqak wt>ich i$ ^vfry where a laak apd iH- 
CQndiuoned animal, ^pproaohss B#a*er to the Euio- 
:p^i> ftarujard, tjhw perhaps aay other animal in 
ifoegak 

Jf either tfes horfe, the fheep, »or the goat, have 
»y peculiar fi»nftny annexed to them by the, Bra- 
pMtti^al fuperftition. It is otherwiie with the cow ; 
jtfhfch in l«^a is every where regarded with vene- 
lajioi}, and is o#e object of psctfliar woifliip. Re- 
prefentatfons, of qbje<£ts ^re : niade upon the wails with 
cow dung, and thefe enter deeply into their routine 
of d$y <&fcrvuKie$.> The feme materials are alfo 
<to<?d w4 ufe4 a* W for duelling their victuals : for 

this 
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this purpofe the women colled it, and bake it int# 
cakes, which are placed in a pofition where they fooa 
become dry and fit for ufe. 

The facred chara&er of the cow probably gives 
this fuel a preference to every other, in the imagina- 
tion of a Hindoo ; for it is ufed in Calcutta, where 
wood is in abundance. M. De Voltaire has difplay- 
ed at once his fuperficial acquaintance with Afiatic 
manners, and his propenlity to ridicule, in his at- 
tempt to vilify the facred writings, on account of 
Tome expreffion relating to this fubjed, uttered by 
the Prophet Jeremiah. 

On certain occasions, it is cuftomary for the Hin# 
doos to confecrate a bull, as an offering to their 
deities : particular ceremonies are then performed, 
and a mark is impreffed upon the animal, expreffive 
of his future condition to all the inhabitants. No 
consideration can induce the pious Bengalee to hurt 
or even controul one of thefe- confecrated animals. 
You may fee them every day roaming at larg$ 
through the ftreets of Calcutta, aad tailing pee, 
gram, or flour in the Bazar, according totheir plea- 
fure. The utmoft a native wiH do, when heob- 
ferves the animal doing too much honour to his 
goods, is to urge him, by the gentleft hints, to tafte 
of the vegetables or grain, on his neighbour's ftall. 

A remarkable example of Oriental fuperftition oc- 
curs in the treatment of one of die moft ufeful do- 

meftic 
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paeftic animal?, the hog. The Mahomraedans, 
whofe numbers are confiderable in almoft every part 
of Hindoftan, are prohibited from eating this animal 
by their law ; and however flightly they regard its 
moral precepts, like every ignorant people they pay 
implicit veneration to its ceremonial and fuperftitious 
injun&ions. In rearing this ufeful animal, they are 
out of the queftion. To the far greater part of the 
Hindoos, this economy is denied by a prohibition 
ftill more pernicious, becaufe more general, which, 
forbids the higher claffes the ufe of every terreftrial 
animal, in the clafs of quadrupeds, as an article of 
food. Some there iare, I am aware, of the dregs of 
both people, who either from mifdemeanours of their 
own, or from hereditary meannefs, are deftituteof 
all rank, and confequently are free from the tyranny 
of opinion. Thefe may eat pork, or any kind of 
flefh, but unfortunately they are unable to pay for it; 
for they are in general employed in the loweft me- 
flial offices about Europeans, and fubfift on what is 
carried away from their tables, after it has been re- 
jected by the Portugueze, and upper fervants. la 
this inftance, then, the farmer is deprived of a mar- 
ket for ope of the molt \vholefome, and the mod 
cafily reared of all kinds of animal food. What re- 
lief might not be found, during a fcarcity of grain, 
by reforting to pork, where fruit and ojth$r nourifh- 
dent for it is lb abundant ! 

Till lately, a fimilar prejudice againft this kind of 
food was entertained in fome parts of Scotland : but 

the 
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the? knowledge lately diflemhiated throtrgh that king- 
dom, by the means already mentioned, has in p&rfc 
already ddfte it away* A judicious fanner; iff that 
country, lately told me that he had begun to te&? 
fwine upon the refufe of his dairy and of his grain ; 
2nd ib fatten them with potatoes or meal as oppor- 
tunity offered. On a comparifon of his profits in 
rhis method, with thofe made by the fame articles 
fent immediately to market, he found a very coftfi- 
derable balance in favour of feeding ; a pra&ice 
which he has fince continued. 

Asiatic prejudices are irioi-e deeply robted, thai! 
thofe of our countrymen ; and where fupported by 
fiich numbers arid intereft, tfe have not the fame 
means of rembving them. Herds of fwine I havri 
met with in Bengal ; but they aire iri fmall numbers* 
and merely intended for the EtirbpeariS and outcafts, 
the former of whom bear riot, perhaps, the propbN 
tion to the whole of the inhabitants^ of one to a 
ihoufand. 

There is hardly any degted of igiiorfcfrde, dr of 
indolence, at all compatible with a ftate of fodety^ 
that is not adequate to the' rearing o£this ufefiil anfc 
mat In many of the iflands of thfc South Sea,< it 
was found a valuable acquifrrion to our (hip's fiord 
of provifions, and conflituted the only animal food 
known to the natives. 



N* 
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No country is perhaps more productive of nutri- 
tive, plants and fruit§, than Bengal ; and thefe, in 
the hands of the patient and induftrious natives, 
might be applied to the feeding of pork with thp 
happieft fticcefs, could the chains of their fuperfti- 
tion thus far be broken. 

The fugar cane is remarkably nutritive; and 
while it is in feafon, the wild hog is in excellent or- 
der, as well as flavour. What lofs is fuftained from 
the refufe of a fugar farm being applied to other 

purpofes, or perhaps loft ! 

» 

Though the artifices of the priefthood have ef- 
fectually debarred the Hindoos the ufe of the hog, 
no contrivance has yet been fallen upon to free them 
from the deftru&ive ravages of that animal in its 
wild ftate. In fome diftrifts, the jungles are much 
infefted by them ; from whence they iflue forth in 
the night, and prey upon the rice fields, where the 
quantity of food they trartiple down is much greater 
than what they devour. Thus the poor Hindoo is 
condemned to have his fuftenance, earned by the 
fweat of his brow, continually wafted by an animal 
which providence has fitted, of all others, the mod 
liberally to contribute to his fupport. 

On travelling through the country you fee a fofrt; 
of platform raifed upon bamboos, and covered with 
thatch, where the proprietor of the rice field ftations 
a fervant to watch the incurfions of the wild ho<rs 

Vol. II. P d' .• 
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during night. This cannot be done without a con- 
fiderable trouble and expence, for you fometimes 
fee feveral of thefe ere&ions in the fame field : yet 
there is reafon to apprehend that the owner, after 
all his precautions, is annually robbed to a confi- 
derable amount. 



on 



OF THE JACKAL, AND OTHER PREDATORY ANIMALS, 



Sootee, Nov. 1797. 

The predatory animals, among the quadrupeds, 
birds, and infe&s, are extremely numerous in every 
part of India. Their depredations are often hurtful, 
and always vexatious ; but their prefence in a warm 
climate, in any confiderable degree populous, feems 
neceffary. 

The Jackal holds the moft confpicuous place 
among this tribe, either confidered tf ith regard to his 
annoyances or his utility. The figure and general 
habits of this animal are fufficiently defcribed in eve- 
ry treatife of natural hiftory : what is remarkable of 
him here, is the familiarity with which he enters the 
largeft cities j and the mournful howlings by which 
he interrupts the filence of the night. 

Each 
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Each night, about twelve or one o'clock, he en- 
ters the fuburbs of Calcutta, and foon traverfes every 
laae and fquare of that capital. The noife he makes 
is ftill more loud and mournful than the howling of 
the dog : at certain intervals, it is conftantly renew- 
ed during every hour of the night, and its entire cef- 
fation is a fure fymptom of the approach of day ; a 
circumftance which, probably, Would not have efca- 
ped Dean Swift, in his defcription of the morning, 
had he feen this part of the world : however this be, 
the filence of the jackal on Aurora's approach, is a 
fa£t yet unfung, and remains in that ftore of untouch- 
ed materials which is deftined to decorate the works 
of fome future poet, , 

The principal chara&eriftic of the jackal is his 
voracity ; which permits little or no discrimination in 
the choice of food. This is probably the chief fecurity 
of the hen roofts, which he never robs, if his gluttony 
can be fatiated by the filth and carrion of the bazars 
and ftreets. In every large town niore or lefs of 
filch impurities are colle&ed, and would of neceffity 
foon ta&nt the air, in a climate fo hot as India, were 
*t not removed by thefe* fcavengers provided by 
Nature. 

The jackal wanders through every village and 
farm-yard, as pun&ually as the ftreets of Calcutta ; 
but there his cravings are more importunate as his 
fupply [s lefs confiderable. It is faid that the howl 
which this animal inflin&ively utters, is received as a 

fignal 
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fignal of purfuit, by every other in the fame vicinity, 
and by a continual acceffion of numbers, they are 
enabled to run down the hare, or the wild pig ; be- 
caufe the- place of fuch as become fatigued, and are 
obliged to defift from the chace, is fupplied by frefh 
affiftants, who in time accompliih the work of death. 
Of this faft I have no evidence, and cannot vouch its 
truth. 

The Pariah Dogs roam night and day about the 
dwellings of the natives, and perform for them, with 
lefs noife, the fame friendly offices ©f the jackal. To 
this animal we have nothing correfponding in Eu- 
rope, excepting in the ftreets of Conftantinople. It 
is perfe&ly tame among the natives, and enters their 
houfes, at all times with the familiarity of a domeftic : 
to Europeans his experience renders him more fhy, 
as he is often purfued by the young cadets for want 
of other fport. Such a number of dogs prowling 
about the ftreets, and under no confinement, becaufe 
claimed by no perfon, renders canine madnefs a mat- 
ter of ferious apprehenfion in Calcutta. When fymp- 
toms of hydrophobia appear, the whole race of pariah 
dogs is profcribed ; and the natives, whofe humanity 
upon almoft every occafion yields to their love of 
money, kill great numbers, for two anas a dog, the 
price put upon each head. 

These dogs are faid to be very ufeful, in picking 
up filth and nuifences from the ftreets. They are ge- 
nerally mangy : in fome the difeafe puts on fo foul 

and 
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and morbid an appearance, as fully evinces the groff- 
nefs of their appetite, and the impurity of their food. 
It is certain, that the human bodies thrown into the 
river, are not fecure from their voracity. 

The pariah dog feems, from its external figure, as 
well as its habits, to have an affinity to the jackal. It 
is not improbable, that an illegitimate commerce may 
be fometiraes carried on between thefe different bran- 
ches of the canine tribe. This circumftance is fup- 
pofed, by the Compte de Buffon, to increafe the varie- 
ties of the feathered race, as often as unpaired indivi- 
duals of different genera and fexes meet in the fa- 
refts ; " quifcait, tout ce qui fait , dans Iesfonds des boisV* 
fays that lively writer ; and it may be equally difficult 
to afcertain what enterpizes thefe abominable ani- 
mals are engaged in throughout the lanes and jungles 
during the darknefs of night; 

The large long-tailed Ape is another deftru&ive 
animal, that hovers around the dwellftigs of the na- 
-tives of Bengal. This animal, in this province, is 
feldom feen far from the neighbourhood of man : 
there his cravings often inftigate him to pilfer the 
food of the natives, who fometimes repel him ; but 
oftener, from a kind of reverence they have for the 
tribe, they fupply his wants. 

In Bootan the natives pay a fort of worfhip to the 
ijionkies j when invaded by the Chinefe, they expreffi- 

ed 
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cd the greateft horror at feeing them eaten by that 
people. 

Almost at every village you hear numbers of 
them fcrambling among the trees : a large ape will 
run over the whole breadth of a banyan-tree, leaping 
from branch to branch nearly as quickly as it would 
upon the ground. Such feats of agility in the fe- 
males, are the more remarkable ; as they often fpring 
from branch to branch, while a young one, perhaps, 
of half her own fize, hangs by its claws from her 
belly, with its back turned downwards. 

When kindly ufed, they feem grateful, and foon 
become familiar ; but they remain always watchful 
and fufpicious : on receiving any injury, they are ir- 
ritable and vindi&ive in a very high degree. One of 
our officers, when purfuing game, fell in with a tribe 
of them, and imprudently difcharged his mufket, and 
wounded one. The ape, rendered incapable of 
flight, inftantly determined to repel force, and in 
grappling with the officer, threw him upon the 
ground, and tore his clothes and (kin : the officer, af- 
ter this inglorious combat, was glad to retreat to his 
budgerrow, in a plight that drew from his com- 
panions much more ridicule than pity. 

It is thus that ( the ape of Bengal retaliates their 
violence upon the lords of the creation, when their 
dominion degenerates into caprice or tyranny : and it 
piuft fometimes be regretted, that the fpiritlefs Hin- 
doo 
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doo cannot imitate the ape in the magnanimity of his 
refentment, and vindicate the rights of nature. 

The gentlenefs and tender treatment of the Ben- 
galefe to all the animals, is an amiable afpeS of his 
chara&er ; for which he is, probably, much indebted 
to the influence of his religious opinions. There can 
be no doubt, but the regard fhown to the cow, the 
ape, and many of the birds, proceeds from this fource* 
The belief, that his foul, by tranfmigration. may here* 
after animate one of thefe creatures ; or that at pre- 
fent it may be the refidence of the fpirit of a depart- 
ed friend ; certainly creates a ftrong obligation on his 
mind to treat them with tcnderaefs, and even with 
affedion. 

However this be, it is certain, that gentlenefs to 
the brute creation is confpicuoufly difplayed in every 
part of his condu&. The inferior animals, who are 
taught by experience, whether to fhun or aflbciate 
with man, feem perfe&ly acquainted with this difpo- 
fition of the Hindoo, In that confidence with which 
they approach him, they pay a compliment to his hu- 
manity, which would prove at once indifcreet and 
dangerous if paid to an European. Even the chil- 
dren feem lefs mifchievous and annoying to the wild 
animals, than in Europe. Did the fame number of 
jackals enter a large town in England, and ftroll 
there in the fame manner that they traverfe each 
. night the ftreets of Calcutta ; a thoufand ftratagems 
and dangers would affail them ; and, probably, few 

would 
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would make good their retreat to the woods, in the 
♦morning. 

Hence it is that theXrow, Kite, Mino, and Spar* 
.row, hop about the dwellings <>f the Orientals, with 
a degree of familiarity unknown in Europe. The 
Jioufes of the Englidi are stffo haunted by thefe in- 
truders ; who frequently pilfer from the diflies of 
meat, as they are carried from the cook-room to the 
♦hall. The obvious caufe of their impunity in thefe 
enterprises, is the inability of Europeans to purfue 
them in fo hot a climate. Perhaps indolence, pro- 
duced from die fame caufe, will in part account for 
the forbearance of the natives : tendernefs, on fome . 
pecafions, to noxious animate, rather merits the ap- 
pellation of an indolent facility of nature, than a mo- 
ral virtue. 

In fome parts of Europe, the £tork is prote&ed by 
law, for his fervices in deftroying noifome reptiles : 
here the largeft bird of that fpecies finds equal fecu- 
rity in the gentlenefs of the natives. This creature, 
by far the ftatelieft of his tribe, is ludicroufly termed 
the adjutant, from his ere& pofture, and military 
ftrut. He ftalks about at a few paces diftant from 
the natives ; and if he ftretch his long neck and bill, 
he nearly equals them in his tall and portly figure. 
Toads, ferpents, lizards and infefts, are his food ; of 
which he is remarkably voracious, being endowed 
with a ftomach of very ftrong digeftive powers. The 
fbldiers about the cantonment fometimes fport with 

Vol. IL <^ hfc 
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his voracity, at the expence of his quiet : a large 
piece of meat, fattened by a rope, and a ftake, to the 
ground, is thrown, out to him : this he foon fwal- 
lows j but when he attempts to retreat with the rich 
meal, he is held by the rope, till he fubmit either to 
captivity, or difgorge his fbod : to an animal fo vora- 
cious, thi$ alternative is cruel. 



THS 



TOE AGRICULTURE OF THE DISTRTCT, AS AFFECTED BY 
THE GANGES. 



Tlajahmahl, 1797* 

The more frequently you examine the operations of 
the Ryut in Bengal, the more fully will you be con- 
vinced of their inefficacy ; either for the foil of this 
country, or perhaps ojf any other. We have here 
witneffed tli£ effe&s of four ploughings upon a field 
newly opened from the fvuard. In an uncultivated 
ftate, the foil of this province becomes remarkably 
firm and tough ; it confifts of a mixture of earth, fo 
clofely interwoven with the roots of grafs, as to form 
a kind of matting. A very ftrong teem of cattle 
would probably be put to a ftand by the ftrength 
and cohefion of thefe numerous roots : the Benga- 
lee plough fcarcely makes any impreffion at all per- 
ceptible, on firft palling over it ; and it would make 
frill lefs, were it not for a precaution generally taken 
here in breaking up new foil* 
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On occafions of this kind, the long coarfe grafey 
called jungle by th£ natives, is fet fife to, snd com- 
pletely burnt off, before the commencement of 
ploughing. This not only lays the furface bare, but 
gives fome degree of friability to its exterior, which 
admits of thofe flight impreflions which you difceriv 
after the plough. Five or fix ftirrings, if fo they 
can be called, are fcarcely fufEcfent to produce the 
appearance of a mould r the large clods upon which 
proving invincible to the plough, are next attacked 
with an inftrument intended for the fame purpofe as< 
our roller. 

This exa&Iy refembles a ladder of about eighteen^ 
feet in length ; and' is drawn by four bullocks, which 
are guided by two men, who ftand upon tire inftru-^ 
ment in order to increafe its weight *.■ This imple- 
ment,, like the plough, produces only a flight effefl m t 
feveral applications of it are neceffary upon the fame 
furface, before any thing like a mould can be pro- 
duced. Thus days are confuted, and endlefs la- 
'bour loft„ upon a fmall piece of ground, which; the 
fame hands could have completely fubdued with the 
fpade in one half of the time. 

In this diftridt, the long grafs, called jungle, is 
more prevalent than I ever yet noticed. It rifes to 
the height of ftven or eight feet, and is topped with 



* The ordinary fubftitute; far tfic farrow, oil teode* foU, i* 
a branch of a tree. 
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A keautifol white down, refembling a fwan's feather. 
It is the mantle with which nature here covers alt 
the uncultivated ground, and at once veils the indo* 
lence of the people, and the nakednefc of their land. 
It has a fine fhewy appearance, as it undulates in the 
wind like the waves of the fea. Nothing but great- 
er variety to its colour, prevents it from being one of* 
the mod beautiful obje&s, in that rich ftoreof .pro- 
ductions with which nature fpontaneoufly fupplie* 
ihe improvident: natives. 

The crops are here finely diverfified with the cafto* 
oil plant, Ricinus Patma Chrifti : this is an excellent 
medicine ; but the quantity raifed far exceeds what 
is neceflary fbr medical purpofes ; it furnifhes an a- 
romatic oil. There are feme other flowering flwub* 
whkh I (hall afterwards more particularly fpecify; 
The Indian Corn, Doll, Kelai, and Muftard, make 
ftill a part of the crop, as well as the more common 
articles of rice, mulberry, and the indigo plant. In 
variety of produce, the Hindoo probably equals, if 
he does not furpafs the Englifli fanner ; and this is 
perhaps the only point on which you can jxtftly give 
Mm a preference* 

Thsre is perhaps one fituation in which the dif- 
ference between an European and Hindoftanee 
plough, is not greatly perceptible ; and that is where 
a field is ploughed while it is covered by water. The 
Vork produced is then concealed by its furface ; and 

more 
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more nearly refembles the operations of a potter, 14 
preparing* and Jetting his clay, than the cultivation of 
a field : many fields of rice, however, are not 'only 
tilled, but planted in this condition. The method of 
performing it is the following i 

The farmer previoufly fows a fmall fpfcce of 
ground, after being manured, with a very thick crop 
of rice. After this crop has rifen to the height of 
fix or eight inches, it is carefully taken up with the 
roots at each ftalk* In this ftate it is brought upon 
the field uiider water, where it is planted, by drop- 
ping one or two together in each fpace, and others 
at equal diftandes, till the whole field, or rather fheet 
of water is completed ; The means tlfed to fink it 
to the bottom, fo as to fecure it a proper root, are at 
once fimple and ingenious : a fmall ball of clay is 
formed around the root of each (talk* to carry it per- 
pendicularly to the bottom, and to fecure it nourifh- 
ment, till the roots, by fpreading* produce a more 
liberal fupply. Such crops may be tedious in their 
preparation \ but I am informed that they generally 
compenfate the trouble by their abundance. 

Rajamahl is ftill diftinguiflied among the vil- 
lages of Bengal, by having formerly been the refi- 
dence of the Rajahs of this rich province, and after^ 
wards of the Mahommedan viceroys. The ruins of 
this fpacious palace are ftill partly ftanding; and 
from the apparent ftrength, and durability of the ;na- 
terials, might have continued entire for ages, had it 

not 
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pot been for the irrefiftible encroachments of the 
jpanges. 

On many occafions the Hindoos pay dearly for 
fheir veneration of this river : whole villages are in 
one feafon, perhaps in a fingle night, undermined by 
its ftream, and buried in the water. This has a{ 
laft been the fate of the palace of Rajahmahl, after 
it had flood for ages one pf the greateft monuments 
of magnificence of which this part of India can boaft. 
The outer walls were fron* feven to fourteen feet in 
thicknefs, and their foundation laid twenty below 
the furface of the ground. The foil contains a mix- 
ture of granite rock, which is feldom to be found in 
the plains of Bengal But the wifdom which dic- 
tated thefe precautions, and the ftrength of the fa- 
bric, have all been overpowered by the force of a 
ftream which has ever been irrefiftible, where it di- 
*e&s its hoftility/ 

The palace of Rajahmahl is equal in extent to 
Windfor, but is greatly inferior either jn antiquity 
6r the ftate of its repair. Its empty halls, marble 
parlour, and half decayed vaults, ftili prefent images 
of its former magnificence ; which cannot be viewed 
without a certain degree of veneration and refpeft : 
the defpotifm of the Eaft is great even m its ruins. 

On the oppofite bank to Rajahmal are the re- 
mains of the ancient city of Gowr, or Luchnuti, faid 
fo be fifteen miles in length by three in breadth. 

There 
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There are hardly any buildings (landing at prcfentf 
immenfe mounds of rubbifh and brick duft is all thai: 
now remains of that city, probably one of the largeft 
then in the world. Corn fields and jpngles are 
making gradual encroachments even upon thefe laft 
veftiges of the grandeur of Luchnyti, the former ca- 
|»tal of Bengal, 

The conqueft of Bengal by the Mahommedant 
was completed in 1595* It has^ver fmce, till our 
times, remained under their dominion. The antiqui- 
ty of the palace of Rajahmahl is apparently much 
more remote than the reign of Aurengz<?be, to whom 
it is afcribed ; but in India the decay of all buildings 
is rapid. Two hundred years is comparatively a 
fhort period to that of many of the family feats in 
Europe. 

The Mogul governor, to whom the province i« 
intruded, held his court originally at this place. 
Since the year 17 18, it had been removed firft to 
Decca, and afterwards to Morefliedabad, a large 
town about an hundred miles above Calcutta. There 
the prefent defcendant of the ancient Nabobs is kept 
upon an annual penfion of fixteen lacks of rupees. 
He ftill keeps a confidefable retinue of infantry and 
cavalry, who accompany him with all the parade of 
royalty as often as he makes excurfions into the 
country. t *"" 

The 
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The important poft of Rajahmahl, and the go- 
vernment of Bengal, were occupied for fome time by 
the fons of the Great Mogul. They frequently mif- 
applied both the treafure and the force entrufted 
to their charge, and raifed difturbances in the em- 
pire*. Governors were next chofen, of lefs per- 
ioral influence, and more dependent ; who might 
occafion lefs alarms to the court of Delhi. Thefe 
perfons were equally remifs in tranfmitting the tribute 
of this province to the Royal treafury : their abufes 
were carried to fo great a height, that the Emperor 
unable to pay the Mahrattas the fums he owed 
them, authorifed them in 1740 to colled it in Bengal 
themfelves. For ten years three favage armies of 
that warlike people ravaged this rich province, and 
carried off all its wealth. 

From this fource the prefent wafte and unculti- 
vated ftate of this fine province, muft certainly be 
in a great meafure afcribed. The fhort period which 
it has remained in our poffeflion, has been more tran- 
quil than any it probably enjoyed for many centuries 
before ; but this period has been too fhort to difpel 
that gloom of defolation which had fo deeply over- 
caft this fertile kingdom. 



Vol. II. R effects 

* Vide Abbe* Raynal, Tom. I. lib. 3. 



EFFECTS OF THE GANGES ON THE AGRICULTURE OF 
BENGAL. 



Ganges, 1797* 

Some of the difafters of Bengal, are imputable to 
the river ; for the Ganges, though unqueftionably a 
fource of much wealth and fertility to a vaft extent 
of country, is alfo at times the difpenfer of mifchief, 
and the caufe of famine, the mod ferious calamity of 
Bengal. This feafon, from a deficiency of rain in 
the upper parts of the country, the waters have not 
rifen to their ufual height j thofe low-lying rice 
fields, of whofe fertility they are the principal caufe, 
from want of their ufual (timulus, are certainly de- 
ficient in crop, and ferious apprehcnfions are begun 
to be entertained of the fupplies for another year. 
A fingle bad feafon is not of itfelf fufficient to pro- 
duce a real fcarcity of grain, fo abundant in general 
are the refources of this country ; but unfortunately 

the 
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the very report of a defe&ive crop fets to work all 
the jobbers and fpeculators in the country. 

No movement of this great river is unintereftmg 
to the Bengalefe peafantry : if when he fubiides he 
caufes diftrefs $ when he unufually overflows he is 
equally detrimental, and tremendous. Laft year, at 
the period in which I now write, whole diftri&s 
were buried under water for feveral feet ; and you 
might fail for many days over corn fields, from 
which the grain was either fwept away or deftroyed : 
cottages, and whole villages were furrounded ; and 
many of the native huts were laid in ruins, along 
with the owners, where they could not make their 
efcape in boats. The deftru&ive ravages of the laft 
feafon were however followed by no general fcarcity: 
the abundance of one diftri& made up for the lofs in 
another; and amid ft the general plenty individual 
diftrefs is eafily overlooked, or foon forgotten. 

Even in its ordinary ftate, the river is an expen- . 
five inftrument of fertilization, and internal com- 
merce. The ordinary channel neceffary to carry a- 
long the ufuai quantity of water difcharged by the 
river, includes a wafte of many thoufands of acres, 
which, during the dry feafon, are fo many dreary 
fand-banks, miles in extent, which are drifted by the 
winds, to the annoyance of every living creature in 
their vicinity. Nor is this all ; the foil of this pro- 
vince is a dark, fandy loam, fourteen, and in fome 
places twenty feet deep } which offers but feeble re. 

fijRance 
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fiftance to the conftant attion of fuch a ftream of 
water. Wherever a bank of fuch material* 1$ op- 
pofed to the current, it is conftantly eating it away j 
large portions of the foil you hear as you pafs along, 
falling with a loud noife into the water ; and if your 
Tx>at happens unfortunately to be carried by the 
ftream under one of thefe banks, you are in danger 
of being buried under its weight. It is true, indeed, 
that a portion of land, equal to that deftroyed, is be- 
ginning to appear on the oppofite fhore'; but this is 
merely a bed of barren fand, which the progrefs of 
vegetation, for many years, is incapable to cover 
with fufficient foil for the purpofes of hufbandry. 

The changes produced on the province of Bengal 
by the conftant a&ion of fo immenfe a river, during 
the lapfe of the many centuries which it is known to 
.have been inhabited, muft be far greater than can at 
firft be imagined. There is unqueftionable evidence, 
that the whole mafs of foil to a great depth, over 
many hundred miles, is a congeries of clay, fand, 
earth, and vegetable fubftances, wafhed down from 
the vaft ranges of mountains in the interior of Alia. 
In this operation, however, it has been powerfully 
affifted by the ftream of the Bharampooter, a river 
of equal magnitude, which rifes on the fame ridge of 
mountains ; and though divided in part of its courfe 
from the Ganges, to a diftance of not lefs than two 
thoufand miles, it again approaches it, and for feve- 
fal hundred miles towards its termination, waters 
the fame plains. That the provinces of Bengal have 

been 
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ken gradually formed by materials depofited by 
thefe great rivers, appears from the nature and ftrata 
of the foil, and the prefent ftate of the lower part of 
that kingdom. 

There have been found* at the depth of twenty, 
or thirty feet, the wreck of boats, their anchors, and 
other implements, which feem to have been funk in 
fome remote, period, when the foil was lower, or 
when this vail plain made a part of the fea. Shells 
are frequently feen when you penetrate deep into the 
ground, which appear to have been formerly depo- 
fited by the fea. Rotten wood, and vegetable mat- 
ter, feems every where to conftitute a part of the 
foil ; which to a great depth is of fo loofe a texture, 
as feems to evince its origin to have been mud depo- 
fited by water. 

That extenfive and dreary trad, called the Sun- 
der Bunds, confifting alternately of jungle and ftag- 
nated water, which lies between the Hoogly and 
Chittagong, an extent of near three hundred miles, 
feems fo lately formed as fcarcely to be habitable, 
from its low pofition. It already furnifhes fire-wood 
for Calcutta, and fmall timber for domeftic ufes : the 
time feems to approach when it will be cleared, and 
brought into cultivation j a time when the tigers 
and boars, its only inhabitants at prefent, (hall give 
place to man, and yield up to his dominion a new 
territory, equal in extent and fertility to either of 

the 
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the three kingdoms that compofe the Empire, of 
Britain in Europe. 

Some fmall attempts have, I am informed, been 
already made to cultivate this inhofpitable wade, and 
with no unfavourable profped. But < land almoft ia 
every part of India is fo imperfectly occupied, that 
new acquifitions are of but little value, even though 
near the capital of our poffeffions, and ftill nearer to 
the fea. By fome it is deemed a inatter of policy 
to have a defart of that extent lying between us and 
the only point of attack from an European enemy. 
But to lay wafte the furrounding territories, ha$ 
never yet proved either a fecure or a lafting defence 
to any nation : maintain a force adequate to your 
jprote&ion, and your enemies will refpeft your 
power ; whereas the dread or difficulty of marching 
through a defart will readily at one period or ano- 
ther be overcome, if beyond that they are allured of 
vi&ory. Should our naval power hereafter become 
decidedly inferior to that of any other European na- 
tion, the defarts of Chittagong will foon be found 
pervious to that nation, and will afiuredly fail to fe- 
cure to us the empire of India. 



cultivation 



CULTIVATION OF THE OIL PLANT*. 



Chandernagore, *797* 

No inconfiderable part of the crop in Bengal is ap- 
plied to the production of oil : this article is not 
only in more general ufe than in Europe, but is alio 
confumed in much greater quantity. The natives 
very commonly ufe it as an ingredient in their food : 
they burn it in their lamps ; and they apply it as 
ointment for the {kin. In the laft mode of applica- 
tion, it lubricates and foftens the tegument, when 
parched by the fun, and feems to be a powerful pro- 
tection againft his rays. It was this manner of ufing 
it, to which the Jews were accuftomed, and found fo 
refreftiing : if wine made their hearts glad, it was 
oil that made their faces to (hine. In illuftrating the 
delightful and happy effe&s of mutual love, one _of 
the facred poets compares it to ointment poured on 

"the 
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" the beard," copioufly and overflowing the whole 
body, to the Ci fkirts of the garments." 

For the fupply of this favourite produce, feveral 
plants are here cultivated ; Muftard, Flax, the Ri- 
cinus Palma Chrifti, or Caftor Oil plant, the Cocoa 
Nut tree, and many others. 

The muftard is the fame with that which grows 
in Europe, but weaker, in quality j a circumftance 
which renders it fo infipid to Europeans,, that con- 
siderable quantities are brought from Europe for the 
ufe of the table. After the ground has been fuf- 
ficiently reduced for this fmall feed, it is fown broad- 
caft, and gently covered in with a harrow, or by 
fcratching the mould with the branch of a tree. Af- 
ter this preparation the crop fown makes its appear* 
ance feemingly in great abundance, and one of the 
moft beautiful to the eye which the country af- 
fords. 

The moft luxuriant crops I have obferved of this 
plant, were upon the banks of the riven When 
the ftream fubfides, in the month of O&ober, large 
banks of dry and fterile fand are left in fome parts, 
which the cultivator not only cannot turn to any 
account, but which prove by blowing or drifting, an 
annoyance to the adjacent fields: in other places, 
the river on fubfiding, leaves the farmer a more va- 
luable bequeft, in thofe large ftrata of foft mud, 
which probably conftitute the richeft of all foils. It 

is 
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is upon f hefe that he fows his muftard ; and there too 
he commonly reaps the richeft crops, without any cul- 
tivation at all ; for all that is heceffary is to cover ia 
the feed, by drawing a branch over it, as already 
mentioned. 

Another expedient for the production of oil, is 
^growing the Sefanium orientale ; a plarit fomewhat 
refembling hemp $ tout of a clean and femitrarifparent 
{talk, with a beautiful flower. So gaudy is the ap- 
pearance of this crop, when in hloflbm, that you 
would at firft imagine it had been cultivated for fliow, 
rather than ufe; and the fine aromatic flavour it dif. 
fufes, tends, on a nearer approach, rather to confirm, 
than remove your miftake. According to the account 
.given by the natives, the oil produced by this vegeta- 
ble, is that principally ufed in food. Its aromatic 
quality probably affifts in preferving its fweetnefs, and 
jmuft certainly add much to its relifh 

The mode of exprefling oil from the feeds of the 
two foregoing plants, is by putting them into a large 
mortar, the peflle of which is turned by a bullock 
continually driven round the floor of the barn. The 
operation is nearly fimilar to that of bruifing the fu- 
gar-ca&e. 

One particular with regard to the crops upon the 
jnud banks, (truck me as deferving notice from its fo 
nearly refembling what isfaid of the cultivation of fome 
p>arts of Egypt, bordering on the Nile. The crops, 

Vol. II. S in 
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in both inftances, may be faid jo be fpontaneous i 
the flatnefs of the furface, too, is another point of 
ftrong refemblance. Water introduced at one corner 
pf thefe bank$ of mud, may, by means of fmall fur r 
rows, be conduced to every part of the field. Fo? 
making fuch a flender aqueduft, hardly any inftru- 
ment is requifite ; the native, with his lingers or his 
toes, can conduct the ftream. Such expreffions iq. 
Scripture, as, c * I will water tljee with my foot; 99 
which, to an European, appear perfectly incompre- 
henfible, acquire, here, an obvious fignificance, ancj 
admit of an eafy explanation* 

The Cocoa-nut Tree, one of the moft pi&urefque, 
as well as the moft ufeful, in the tropical regions, 
muft not be omitted, in giving an account of methods 
pra&ifed in Bengal for procuring oil. la the foreft 
the cocoa nut tree claims patrician rank : it is tall, 
perfe&ly ftraight, and rifes perpendicularly the whole 
of its length, without a branch. On the top, it is 
crowned with a number of large branch-like leaves, 
which fpread around in all diredions, and are attach- 
ed to the fides of branches fo flender, as to refemble 
the ftalk of a leguminous plant, rather than parts of a 
tree. At the roots of thefe branches hang the large 
nuts fo well known in Europe, that they need 
no defcription. The milk with which they are filled 
is palatable, and to the natives wholefome. The edi- 
ble part of the fruit is clofely attached to the infide of 
the {hell, and to ftomachs only habituated to ve- 
getable diet it is very grateful, as well as nutritive: 
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both the fruit and juice, when taken in quantity, have 
been found hurtful to Europeans : ihcr latter, when 
allowed to remain in the nut till fermentation takes 
place, is. intoxicating : fome of the king's troops late- 
ly arrived, have, it is faid, been much injured by ven- 
turing upon too liberal draughts of it. 

The ftringy (covering of this nut, bears a ftrorig re- 
semblance to oakum, and is, I am informed, fome- 
times ufed for the fame purpofes. It affords alfo a 
material for coarfe mattings-, and cabtes of good quai 
lity. The fliell of the nut contains a very confidera- 
ble quantity of a pure aroiftatic oil. The method of 
extrafting it is by means of the cbmmbrt oil mill : a 
machine which illuftrates the fimplicity aftd rude 
ftru&ure x>f all the Hindoo implements of hufban- 
dry*. The Koalhoo, an oilman, is reckoned jan im- 
pure perfon, and his (hop a nuifance like a dram- 
ihop in Europe, by the Inftitutes of Menu; The fugar- 
mill, is little different in its conftru&ion : it confifts 
merely of a large log of wood fixed in the ground, 
and hollowed out at the upper end, to receive a large 
mortar, which is turned by a couple of bullocks* 

Among the oil plants* the Mahwah, or Mawa, holds 
a diftinguilhed place ; its Sanfcreet name is Madhuca, 
a&d belongs to the clafs of Folyandria monogynia of 

Linnaeus, 



* See the Reprefentatioo, Sed. I. No. 38. 
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Linnaeus, but of a genus not deferibed by himf. 
" The flowers o£ this tree (fays Mr Hamilton) are* 
of a nature very different from thofe of any other 
plant with which I am acquainted, as they have not- 
in any refpedt the ufual appearance of leaves ; and, l r 
like many others, had long conceived them to b^ the 
fruit of the Mahwah. ,> When prepared by drying 
in the fun, they referable dried grapes, both in tafte 
and flavour. 

The fruit, ftri&ly fo called, ripens in; May, and. 
drops in June; when the pericarpiupa commonly 
burfts ; and when i^does not, the feeds are very eafi* 
ly fqueezed out of it. It is replete with a thick oily 
refembling ghee ; and being cheaper, the natives of* 
ten mix it with that article. They ufe it for, the fame 
purpofes as butter, or ghee* in their common food r 
and fuel for lamps. It is alfo regarded as a falutary 
medicine, and applied, externally to wounds, and. all- 
cutaneous eruptions. From not being properly, clari- 
fied in its firft preparation, it is apt to acquire a di&- 
greeable tafte, and rancid fmeU ; but even in this un- 
round ftate, as well as in its original form, it is ex- 
ported to Patna^. and other diftrifts of the low 
country. 

This 



f For a full defcription of the Mawca, the reader may con- 
fult the ^.fiatic Researches, Vol. L page 2©o. in a pager by- 
Lieut. Hamilton. 
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This free m the fpring feafon, is replete with a 
gum, which may probably be found to ferve many 
ufeful purpofes ; and the wood muft be very fervice- 
able in building, if it be true that it is not liable to bef 
eaten by the white ants. It will gr&w in the moft bar- 
ren grounds, even among ftones and gravel, where 
there is hardly any appearance of, foil. It does not, 
however, refute a richer foil y for Mr Keer has obfer~ 
ved fome at Baaxar, where the foil is better, that were 
much taller, and. more thriving, than in the poorer 
foils of Rapaguf . 

What is peculiar in the Mahwah tree, it does not 
require much moifture} but feenas to produce nearly 
as well in the drieft as in the moft favourable 
jears j and in every fituation : it is, therefore, admi- 
rably fitted for the convenience of the inhabitants of 
thefe hilly diftri&s* which are peculiarly fufejed to 
long and fc;ve^e droughts during the hot momhsv 

The oU-piam^^ a#d particularly the P^lraachnfti^ 
occupy a great propprtion of the, l#id and labour of 
the farmer; which, by the mo?e general culture of 
the Mahwah, nMght, in all probability, be fpared for. 
otter purpofes* The far greater part of the hilly ctiU 
ftri&s, feem hardly fit to yield any other ufeful pro- 
duction : yet, notwithftanding its utility, and the vaft 
quantity of ground only fit for its,produ£tion, Mr 
Hamilton obferves, that you very feldom fee this tree 
in an early ftate. Every where full-grown trees are feen 

near 
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near the villages : a proof, that many more Kavebeeil 
Cultivated in former times. 

A good Mafrwah-tree will yield 30D weight of 
dried flowers, of the Value of two rupees : of the 
feeds it will yield about 1501b. producing 501b. of 
oil, worth, in the cheaper years* about two rupees. 
Allowing one-half of this to be the average produce 
of a tree, and with careful cultivation it might be 
more in the fpace of ten or fifteen years, an immenfe 
additional fubfiftence, might be raifed for the inhabit^ 
ants, and a confiderable revenue to the Zemindars, 
and to government, upon lands little better than a 
defart j yielding at prefent nothing either to the farmed 
or the ftate. 

These ideas are the more plaufible, when we tod* 
fider the great difficulty of railing many of the oil 
crops, particularly the palmachrifti, which grows to 
the thicknefs of a man's arm, and muft be cut down 
with an ax, inftead of a fickle. When this foreft-like 
crop is removed, a new procefs, that of grubbing up* 
the roots with the hoe, is neceffary before the ground 
can be fubmitted to cultivation. This operation re- 
fembles the grubbing of whins, and muft be equally 
difficult and expenfive. 



.;i THE 



T#E CULTURE OF THE INDIGO PMNT, 
INDIGOfERA rmcroMA. 



Kifengunge, 1797. 

M¥ ftay at this place, and my progrefs towards it t 
fluring a journey of three hundred miles, have af- 
forded fome opportunities of examining the culture 
of the indigo plant, and the procefs of its manufac- 
ture. The name of this drug feems to imply that 
it was known anciently in Hindoftan, and Tavernier 
mentions it in his time as common ; in fa£t the Ro- 
mans were fupplied with it from this quarter ; but 
jifter the difcovery of America, Europeans began to 
cultivate indigo there, and engroffed the whole mar- 
ket of Europe, No competition can probably long 
prift between them aqd the natives : their enter- 
prife, (kill, and induftry, foon procure them a de- 
cided advantage. The Indians, however, fave much 
}n capital. They carry on the manufa&ure without 

the 
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$ie expence of any one houfe whatever. The plant 
is fteeped in large jars in the open air. 

The late rapid exteafion of the indigo trade is to 
be aicribed to that fpirit of enterprife which diftjn- 
guifhes every clafs of European^ who venture tQ 
purchafe independence at the expence of a diftant 
voyage, and the rilk of a bofttte climate. It was at fc 
£rft undertaken from the general motives of adding 
to the induftry of the country, and of improying 
their private fortunes,, Any project, eyen of mode- 
rate platifibility, had, in fuch hands, a certainty of 
J>eing commenced at leaft with fpirit and a&ivity. 

Accordingly, for feveral years, during the lajtc 
peace, the manufa&ure of indigo was begun with ar- 
dour, and attended with confideraWe fuccefs. But 
it derived its complete eftabliihment and (lability in 
India from a fource which, at that period, was alto- 
gether unfotefeen ; the devaftations in the Weft In- 
dies, and the Spanifh war. At the beginning of this 
undertaking, and during the inexperience of Euro- 
ropeans, added to the unfkijfulnefs of the natives, 
this article had to ehter thfc Eurppean market in 
competition with the French and Spanifh indigo in 
the height of an abiindaiice ? that irbfe from exteh- 
five capitals, and matured experience. * In fuch un- 
promifing circumftarices, the introdti&ion of a neyfr 
manufa&ure into India could nbt have been fuc- 
cefsful, had the execution of it fallen to lefs able 
hands. 

At 
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At length that fpirit of Republican anarchy, 
which in Europe had been fo fatal to life and pro- 
perty ia every diftrift which it pervaded, reached the 
Weft Indies. 1\ has there been attended not only 
with the ufucd conflagrations, murders, and rapine ; 
but hy putting an end to all induftry, it feemed to 
rob the foil of its produce. The large and popu- 
lous ifland of St. Domingo, that formerly yielded a 
produce nearly as great as that of all the Veft of the 
Weft Indies, has been almoft wholly deftroyed hy 
the too ardent heat of this new fanaticifm. 

Thb exportation of indigo, gs well as of every 
other produce from this ; ifland, muft, for many 
years, prove inconfiderahle. In the mean time, the 
culture and manufa&ure of this plant has attained to 
fuch a degree of perfection, that no future efforts of 
the French cultivators will ever place them on the 
lame advantageous footing. 

A greater quantity of indigo has, for fome years 
paft, been produced within the Company's terri- 
tories than the fupply of the European market ever 
yet did, or perhaps ever will demand. The price of 
the article has accordingly fallen, and while the 
fome fuperabundance continues, it mud fall. The 
ardour of fpeculation has outdone its end : and much 
capital muft be unprofitably funk, till the fupply be- 
comes proportioned to the demand ; and this branch 
of induftry, at prefent overftrained, refumes its pof- 
ture on the general level with every other. 

Vol.1L T A 
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A great number of indigo works have flopped,* od 
the failure of their owners : the confequence of this 
has already been a diminution of the quantity brought 
to market ; and an increafe of the price. , Such a* 
have flood out this difficult period, may perhaps fuc- 
ceed better than if no embarraffment had been ever 
felt. 

Indigo,' from * the very nature of the commodity, 
muft always be limited in its demand } fince the in* 
creafe of manufa&Ures in Europe can only augment 
it to a certain extent: when, therefore, the quantity 
exported from Bengal^ finall in its commencement, 
increafed rapidly to the amount of two, three, or 
four millions of pounds annually, as it is faid to have 
done for fome years paft, the price muft inevitably 
fall. 

The ftagnation of the fales in Europe ; the failure 
of remittances from that quarter ; and the confe- 
quent alarms and embarra(Tments of the indigo tra- 
ders here ; are the natural refult of the excefs in 
the quantity brought to fale 2 inftead of occafioning 
furprife among the parties concerned, they fhould 
have expe&ed it ; and inftead of foreboding the 
overthrow of this manufa&ure, it affords a very ftrong 
proof of its profperity. 

One circumftance which renders this country pe-* 
culiarly fitted for the culture of indigo, is the im-* 
menfe tra&s of land that are at prefent wafte, or un- 
der 
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jler a very imperfe^ cultivation. The weed manu- 
factured at one complete work, requires feveral 
thoufand acres to raife it : and in this refpeft India 
offers a field for the cultivation of it far more ex- 
jenfive tlupi the iflancU of {he Weftern Archipelago. 

The mod general method adopted by the indigo 
ipanufa&urers for procuring tjie weed, is agreeing 
with the natives for what quantity of the plant they 
can produce, and bring to the work^ at a fixed price. 
One half of the jnpney jnuft be pafd them in^ ad- 
vance, to enable them to fub^ft during the culture of 
the field, and the growth of the plant, till fit for 
ufe. No undertaking, however fiq^ll, caa be begun 
by the Ryut. He has no flock, and cannpt proceed 
a fingle ftep without immediate affiftance. The pro- 
duce of an acre of ground tolerably productive, does 
not yield, upoi}, aji average, more than frpm fix to 
ten pounds pf indigo, which, at the late prices, leaves 
a very inconfiderable fum for the rent, Jabpur, and 
feed ; pfter 4efraying the intereft of capital, and the 
wages of labour neceflary for its manufacture. 

It is probabje that the plant, like every other in 
India, is lefs produ&ive than that raifed in the other 
countries. This cifcumftance I haye already had 
frequent occafion to notice ; and if it does not take 
place in this inftance, it will prove a departure from 
jhe general analogy that nature has eftablifhed be- 
tween the Afiatic and European plants, 



In 
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In this country the price of labour is variow | 
from one rupee per month, to foiir. 1 have toeeh in- 
formed that the late rage for the cultivation off this 
plant, has in feme provinces contributed tronfidefrably 
to raife it. The flop put to the fates in Europe, 
will foon diminifh the quantity produced, and .pro- 
bably reduce the wages of the labourer to their 
former ftandard ; a circutnftance irftimately con*, 
ne&ed with the profperity of the country. 

When the wages of the labourer are higher than 
his neceffary fupport requires, he is found trilliftg to 
work only a part of his time ; and the quantity of 
produ&ive labour is proportionably fefs over the 
whole country. The circumftances of the poor are 
not benefited by the alteration : lihey are oftener 
idle than befdre ; and when idle they are not always 
innocently employed. The great advantage India 
pofTeffes over almoft every country, lies in the dieap- 
nefs of labour, which enables it to afford its manu- 
factured produce at a rate fo low, in all foreign 
markets, as has hitherto defied competition. 

As matters have hitherto flood, the labour of the 
Hindoo is reckoned only a fixth part of that of the 
African negro : and fome important confequences 
are likely to refult from this circumftance, as fodfc as 
a fair competition {hall take place between other ar- 
ticles of produce of the Eaft and Weft Indies. The 
wages of labourers at this branch have been at two, 
three, and four rupees per month : fmall as this may 

appear, 
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appear, it is a Jmge firtn, when compared to what is 
given to trtafly of the bands efnpioyed in the mano- 
fa&ure of cotton : many of thefe, it is faid, labour 
for a fum which hardly equals three farthings of our 
money. 

After the indigo plant lias beet! raifed and car- 
ried to the work* k is put into a large vat, filled with. 
water ; where it -is allowed to riemain a fufficiem time 
to extract die odoormg Knottier., by undergoing a fer- 
mentation- The heat of the weather mutt determine 
the nranber of hours aeceflary &r fliis ptirpofe ; as it 
does With 11$ in the f&eping of flax and hemp. 

It is obferved, that the longer the plant continues 
in a ftate of fermentation, the greater is the quantity - 
of indigo produced : but it is heavy, and coarfe in 
quality. Of lctte the finer indigos only have been 
found marketable; and this has obliged the manu- 
facturer to improve the finenefs of the commodity, by 
{horteaing the period of fermentation. 

T&e prectfe 'time a£ letting off the water to pro- 
duce the greateft ^quantity, and fineft of the material, 
requires a mmutenefs of obfe* vation which experience 
alone can teach* Water thus impregnated with the 
colouring matter, and drawn off from the vatt into 
another large v4flel, is then beat by the natives, or 
rather churned, till it aUumes a muddy and curdled 
appearance. In this part of the procefe, another ef- 
fort of difcernment is nec^ffitry, to difcover when the 

colouring 
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colouring matter is fufficiently difengaged from thn 
water to allow it to fubfide wholly to the bottom of 
the veffel. 

After the water has remained long enough to per* 
mit the depofition of the indigo, it is then drawn off, 
and the commodity is dried, and packed up for the 
market That we are not yet perfectly acquainted 
with the niceties of this procefs, appears pretty evi- 
dent, from the different refults in circumftances appa- 
rently the fame. Let part of the fame plant, that 
was manufa&ured yefterday, be, to-day, infufed in 
the fame water, and heated as nearly as poffible in a 
fimilar manner, the quantity and quality of the pro* 
duce fhall probably turn out very different 

The ftate of the weather has invariably an effed 
upon this manufafture: during a dry feafon, the 
plant is always richer, and the produce more abund- 
ant. That which has grown on fome foils, is much 
more valuable than the produce of others. The hif- 
tory of the indigo plant correfponds in thefe particu- 
lars pretty exaftly with that of many other vegetables; 
but in its uncertainty as a produ&ive crop, it far fur- 
paffes them all. A planter, whofe crops to-day are 
rich and abundant j whofe expectations of a profit- 
able return, feem perfe&ly fecure and reafonablej 
may awaken to-morrow, to behold all his hopes com- 
pletely blafted : a ftorm of wind, accompanied with 
rain and large hailftones, as completely ruins his crop, 
as if it had been devoured by the locuft. From this 

latter 
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latter calamity the indigo planter is not exempted in 
any part of Bengal. At the period I am writing, the 
newfpapers announce the deftru&ion of large fields 
of indigo all over the dift rifts of Patna and Benares. 
The flu&uation of the European markets had, for 
fome years paft, added greatly to this uncertainty of 
the condition of a planter : the ftate of his finances 
fomewhat refembles that of a gamefter ; and it has f 
of late, been deemed equally precarious to lend him 
money. 

After till thefe difadvant&ges attending this 
branch of bufinefs in India, it feems too firmly eftab- 
lifhed ever to be overthrown : the mod difcerning 
merchants are, on the contrary, looking forward, 
with fome certainty, to a period when, from its quali- 
ty ana cheapnefs, the Bengal indigo will preclude all 
competition in the market of Europe. 

Those who contend that the prejudices of the 
Hindoos, and their attachment to cuftom, will for 
ever prevent all improvements in their agriculture ; 
or preclude the introdu&ion of any new branch into 
their manufactures, carefully conceal the hiftory of 
the indigo plant j and the culture of the potatoe. 
Opinions merely theoretical are ever beft fupported 
by ambiguous fafts of ancient date ; or fubtilty of 
argument : the rapid introduftion, and the profperi- 
ty of the indigo manufa&ure, prefents fa&s too recent* 
and too notorioufly infurmountable, to render this 
opinion tenable by any perfon who candidly weighs 

them. 
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them. If in one or two particulars we have uncle* 
niaWy benefited the natives, it requires no great 
ftretch of apprehenfion to conceive, that, by repeated 
attempts, ftill other methods may be deviled of add- 
ing to their comforts, and increafing our own. 



CUCUM- 



CUCUMBERS AS A CROP- WANT OF ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 
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Mabungungc, *797* 

This f>a#age of country difplays a greater abundance 
and variety dt efculent plants, than I have elfewhere 
pbferved. The different fpecies of the cucumber 
are much more numerous than in Europe. Here 
^hole jfields are planted with them ; and from the 
rapidity of their grbwth, and their facility in propa- 
gating themfelves by creeping along, and pufhirig 
down tieV roots, the field Toon becomes completely 
matted. " No other crop can fufcceed this vegetable 
till its hdufn is ftripped away, and the foil laid bare. 
ytetb the flierider pflough put into it, before this ope- 
ration, it ^Sroiild bfc choaked by the ifaftienfe quantity 
of hibbifh lipbti the furface. 

, This crop, tfhich the &engafefe call Puttfitf, is 

fiot ve*y gfciteffol to the <*ye, ^peciifly wheA tfie 

Vol. IL U leaves 
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leaves begin to decay, as they do at prefent j but if 
not beautiful it is extremely ufeful ; for you daily fee 
the natives ufing it as a curry fluff. It would in- 
deed perhaps be eafier to enumerate the efeplept 
plants they rejeft, than thofe they admit into that 
{landing difh both of the Hindoos and Moors. It is 
a miscellaneous compofition of leaves, cucumbers, 
pnions, potatoes, and in fhort, of almoft every plant 
within their reach. 

This they devour with much avidity, and in great 
quantities : their partiality for it feems to refemble 
that craving which our countrymen difcover for 
hotchpotch ; another multifarious mixture of every 
vegetable in the garden. A fpecies of cucumber, 
jnet with in gardens here, is from eight to ten 
inches long ; a very fhewy vegetable, but remarkably 
foft, and njiufeous as a difh at table. 

The water melon, wfyich I have ejfewhere men- 
tioned, is here of incredible fize ; its (talk leaves and 
bfoffoms form a delightfully variegated matting, 
with which moft of the native eots in this village are 
(entirely covered. A village decorated in this man- 
ner, gives an purope?tn an idea of plenty, and of 
luxuriance of vegetation, which pleafes, the imagina- 
tion ; becaufes it relieves it from thofe impreffions of 
poverty, which the nakednefs of the people, and 
the ipeannefs of their houfes, are apt to create. 
The habitation of a Hindoo, mantled with this plant, 
jmd loaded with its enormous fruit, poffefles atn ai{ 

of 
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of plenty, and of rural fimplicity, of which no Eu- 
ropean cottage can boaft ; for the largeft fruit with 
ybu woiild appear beggarly if compared with this 
melon. This fruit the natives turn to better account 
than decoration ; it affords them a comfortable re-^ 
ffiefhment ; upon European tables it is chiefly prized 
as an article of fhew ; as part bf food it has never 
teen in high eftiiriatiori: 

Amidst fuch an abundant iupply of. vegetable 
food for themfelves, the natives merit no commenda- 
tion, in providing for their cattle. The common 
pafture is very miferable in quality, and often defec- 
tive in point of quantity ; yet grafs or ftraw is almofl: 
the only food of working cattle. I have here met 
with another frugiferdus plant which relembles hemp^ 
when about half its height. Hie grain produced by 
this Vegetable, is called by the natives Kelai, and is 
given to the horfes after having been boiled. This 
affords by no means a general fupply ; for I do noi 
rein ember' to have once feen it in Calcutta, where 
the horfes are kept with the greateft care of any 
part of India; 

A European here continually regrets the want of 
artificial food for cattle ; and particularly that of the 
gfraf&s ; without which agriculture can in no coun- 
try, be faid tb have attained half its perfection. 

> ...» 

The grafs totally difappears in fome places during 

the hot winds j at that feafon horfes are fed by cut- 

* tin^ 
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ting the roots of grafs below ground) whiclv ar£ 
wafhed, and afford excellent food v Artificial grafies 
wo^d, perhaps, not outlive the hot winds, that fatal 
fcourge of Indian pafture. 

The prefent time is, perhaps, the inoft favourable 
the Engliih ever enjoyed for attempting the introdvfc* 
tionof that improvement. From pofleffing the Cape 
of Good Hope, a fupply of frefh feeds might be procu- 
red, with far greater certainty than immediately, from 
England. The garden feeds frpm Europe, after a 
voyage of five or fix months, are often fo much da* 
maged, as to prove altogether unfit for fowing : and 
grafs feeds, from their peculiar fmallnefs in fize, muft 
prove ftill more liable to this accident. Experiments, 
it is faid, have been made of fome of the artificial 
graffes of Europe in this province; but fo feebly and- 
ill conducted, as to decide nothing, either fo^ qt 
againft their introduction^ 

* There is Bardly a doubt, that Lucent, Vetches,* 
Clover, and Ryegrafs, would prpve abundant cropsr 
in the lower parts of Bengal ; after difcovering the 
proper foil and feafon for fowing them. Probably, 
the rapidity of their growth during the rams, wtwlcb 
render them lefs nutrhiye than in their native foils % 
but even in that cafe, they would prove far fuperior 
to the prefent food, either of horfes, or horned cattle;. 
The truth is j Bengal is not more than half inhabit- 
ed, either by man, or the ufeful animals. Whenever 
it arrives at its full complement, of inhabitants, the 

prefent 
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prefent fupplies will be fb\ind inadequate, and the ith 
trodu&ion of graffes will tl^en he fet a^bout a? a work 
of neceflity. So lpjig as three or four rupees per 
mouth given tq a grafs-cufter, for each hqrfe, wftl 
enable him to pilfer fufficient fopd for h\m in the 
neighbouring pitches, a farther fupply is not per- 
haps very neceffary: but what eftiraate $ire we to 
form of the number of horfe? in a country, where 
their fole food is tfye roo^s of grafe picked from the 
tanks and ditcher : what judgment are we to pro- 
nounce on the population of a province, where, in 
ordinary feafons, x\o aft or f^nftioii is neceffary for 
. providing the fuft^nan^e, either of man or beaft ? 

It is unfortunate fo? this country, that almoft eve* 
ry propofal for adding to the induftry and cppifolt 
of the natives, meets wi^h oppofition and fidjci^e 
from a great proportion of the Europeans by w^orr* 
ks public affairs are guided. The exertions of the ac- 
tive and benevolent are, ^very where as well as here* 
a reproach to the indolent: but^fcintiappily, this \% 
almoil univerfally {he vice of furopean^ in Ii\dia. In 
one or two inftances only, do they fhow their ufual 
a&ivity, in accumulating money ; or diffipating it, by 
extravagance. So fer 4ft *kvy aff^^ the cbaraSer 
of the natives, th,at, whatever does not promife in^* 
mediate gain, or up^di#£ pletfiye, appear but pf 
little importance. 

It muft, at the feme) tipae, be acknowledge^ th# 
feme qi the proportions gf Our cquntryn)en r in fa- 

vour 
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vour of the natives, have provoked ridicule by their 
abfurdity. It is related of a perfori, who came out 
with a very high appointment in the fervice ; that; 
on firft feeing the native females going down half 
naked, to bathe in the river, he expreffed his hopes- 
of beholding them, bfefore his departure, dreffed iri 
gowns, flays, (hoes, and (lockings. Had this gentle- 
' man's ideas been calmed into effect, his benevolent 
ihiftake muft have proved a ferious Calamity. A na- 
tive of either fex, in full Eiirbpean drefs, feels all the 
reftraint and awkwardnefs of a monkey; and, in- 
ftead of being more comfortable, he is in danger of a 
fever, from bearing fuch a load. Yet (till the drefs: 
of the natives might be improved : in the months or 
Oftobef and November, it is by far too light and par- 
tial. Perfpiration ftiddenly cfhecked, as at this feafon it 
often muft be, affe&s their bdwels with violent com- 
plaints, which carry them off in a greater proportion 
than Europeans. The moll experienced phyficians 
have at that period recommended additional cloath- 
ihg. But fo contftdiftory is this to the whole habhtf 
of the Hindoo, that it has hardly in any inflance been 
Complied with; 

From the cifcumftance abovt hinted at, much un- 
merited ridicule has been thrown upon feveral gentle- 
ihen now in India, defervedly high in reputation. 
The diffemination of the filk manufacture into differ- 
ent provinces; the introdu&ion of the bread-fruit 
ttee ; and that of the cochineal infeft, afford no cdn- 
temptiWe proofs either of the judgment with whictt 

their 
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jbeir improvements were planned, or the perfeverance 
with which they have been carrried into execution- 

Had $ie% gentlenjeri even failed ip their attempt*, 
they have the merit ft ill remaining, of tranfmitting to 
Europe more extenfive and accurate information re- 
garding the condition of the natives of this vaft pen* 
infula, than any other perfons of the prefent time$. 
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In proceeding with a detachment of the army by the 
Hoogley and the Ganges, I had further opportunity 
of inquiring after the different forts of crop, and 
produce of agriculture. The month of Oftober is 
in Bengal one feafon for lowing and planting feveral 
kinds of crops, particularly the European grains : 
during this month the mulberry is planted \rith molt 
advantage. After the field has, by frequent plough- 
ings, been reduced to a proper tilth, furrows are 
drawn at the diftance of eighteen inches, or two 
feet ; their depth from four to fix inches. In thefe, 
finall cuttings of the mulberry are planted, 4 to the 
number of eight or ten in one pit. The longitudinal 
diftance between two pits, is two feet, or nearly equal 
to the lateral diftance of the furrows in which they 
are made* The earth after being well prefled down 

with 
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with the hand around die cutting, is then loofdy 
(Scattered over their tops, and the work is concluded. 
This operation requires a number of hands ; fome ' 
ploughing ; while others are employed cutting the 
fmall mulberry twigs into proper fize ; others carry 
them upon the field, and place the proper number at 
the fide of each pit ; while the operation of planting 
is begun at one fide of the field. 

If the operations of the Hindoos in the field ever 
affume the appearance of a&ivity or induftry, it is at 
this period, arid at fuch proceffes as this. The wea- 
ther, to their feelings, begins to be cold ; and fome 
adivity is neceffary to repel its attacks. The plough 
too teems to perform fomething refembling hu(band- 
like labour : this, however, k owing to no fuperior 
ftrength of the implements or exertion of the cattle ; 
but is folely to be afcribed to the greater foftnefs and 
friability of the mould, after frequent ftirrings. 

Nothing can exceed, the beauty of the mulber- 
ry, when it firft makes its appearance, in fmall 
clumps or ftools, above the parallel rows of pits in 
which it has been planted. The foil being then 
clean of weeds, the mulberry leaves give a rich, 
green, and bufhy appearance very grateful to the eye, 
on furveying a plantation of this kind. This plant 
is never allowed, in Bengal, to reach the fize of a 
fruit-bearing tree, when intended for the filk-worm. 
It rifes in a (hrublike form, fomewhat larger than a 
rafpberry bufli : it is then that the natives pirk the 

Vol, II. X leaves, 
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leaves, and carry them to the houfes in which the 
worms are fed for fpinning. The care of the filk- 
worm, the colle&ion of its food, and winning the 
filk, are operations requiring no effort of ftrength, 
or bodily exertion, and on that account peculiarly 
fuited to the genius of the indolent Bengalefe. 

If at this feafon of the year, he be put to labour 
too inceffant and fatiguing to admit of his fmoaking 
his tobacco, he languilhes, and fhould a fever fuper- 
vene, probably expires. On the banks you will fee 
fometimes two or three of them on the funeral pile 
at the fame inftant, and at no great diftance from 
each other. The life of a native is here a fhort and 
chequered fcene. He has frequently at the end of * 
his career more caufe, than the venerable patriarch 
Jacob, to complain that his days " have been few 
and evil " 

The growing of filk has been deemed a Chinefe 
invention ; but as there are large quantities of wild 
filk gathered in India, probably it has, like indigo, 
been fupplanted in the European market by Italian 
and French filk. The export of Bengal filk is how- 
ever ftill confiderable, though in quality it is reckon- 
ed inferior to European produce. Perhaps this 
branch of agriculture never attained to any great de- 
gree of perfection ; for we know from the Roman 
hiftorians, after they had acquired their utmoft ex- 
tent of Afiatic territory, that this article continued in- 
variably to bear a very high price in Rome. Its qua- 
lity 
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Kty too, was probably coarfe, as it is at prefent ; at 
leaft the uniform tenor in which the natives conduft 
every manufacture, leads to this conclufion *. 

The caufe of the coarfenefs of Indian filks has not 
been fo well afcertained as the certainty of the faft. 
No naturalift of any eminence has examined the na- 
ture of the infeft fufficiently, to difcover where the 
defe& originates. It *may poffibly be owing to the 
exceffive moifture, and heat of the climate, which 
communicates a watery infipidity to every vegetable 
produ&ion ; and which may, therefore, produce a 
mulberry leaf lefk nutritive than that of China or of 
Italy. The fame caufe may have enlarged the fize 
of the infeft itfelf, or produced fuch a relaxation of 
the parts employed in this function, as renders them 
incapable of forming a thread of the fined quality. 

The manufacture of this article in Bengal, is car* 
ried on to ar confiderable extent. Many expenfive 
buildings have been ere&ed for the purpofe in diffe- 
rent parts of the province. Thefe are, in general, 
under the fuperintendance of Europeans ; for the na- 
tives, even when you continue to make -them labour 
on their own account, carry it bn invariably with 
little execution or difpatch. Their principal: excel- 
lence confifts in the fmall expence, and the incon- 
(iderable capital with whiich they conduct their ope* 

rations, 
f 

• Vid« Gibbon's Decline and Fall, &c, 
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rations In this country, where the rate of intereft is 
generally twelve per cent, and foraetimes much 
higher, this faying of capital operates powerfully in 
their favour. There are, at this moment, many in- 
ftancesr in every part of Bengal, of Europeans, who, 
by finking ah enormous capital in buildings, and im- 
plements, have incurred a debt, from which all their 
ingenuity, {kill, and application, could never after- 
wards retrieve them, * 

The fuccefs of a branch of manufa&ure, which 
affords labour and fuftenance to many thoufands of 
Our fellow creatures, muft be regarded as an inte- 
refling objed; but there are fome departments in 
this labour for which you could have no partiality. 
The houfes in which the infe&s are kept, are infeft- 
ed with a noifome fmell arifing from the infe&s them* 
felves, or their excrements, and rotten leaves : the 
heat of the ftoyes is an addition of no comfort in this 
climate- The populous village of Coffimbaaar, ce- 
lebrated for an extenfive filk manufy&ory, has been, 
for many years, at leaft equally infamous, for the de* 
iiru&iori of the lives of vaft numbers of the natives. 
It muft be acknowledged, indeed, that upon infti- 
tuting an enquiry into the caufe of this mortality, \% 
flid not appear to be folely owing to this caufe. 

The inveftment of the Company in filks, amounts 
fmnualiy to a confiderable fum : what is produced 
by private adventurers, and exported on their own 

account, 
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account, cannot be eafily afcertained j but may per- 
haps be little inferior in quantity. 

The natives are in general bad cuftomers even for 
their own manufactures. Their vanity and tafte for 
fliew exa£ts from them, however, a confiderable fum 
for filk fluffs. Fabrics of this material are ufed in fe- 
veral articles of'drefs among people of rank of both 
fexes Their filk fafhes ate remarkably expenfive 
and elegant. The fame tafte is difplayed in their 
{hoes, which are made up of a very thick and rich 
fluff, embroidered in a fplendid manner with filver 
and geld. 

The different articles manufa&ured in filk ; their 
quantity, and the number of hands employed in 
them, (hall afterwards be more particularly detailed* 
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CULTIVATION OF THE DISTRICTS OF MONGHEER. AN& 
PATNA, 



Mongbeer, 179& 

The agricultural operations put on a very different 
appearance here from what I have noticed any where 
in the flat country of Bengal. That large plain 
which conftitutes this rich and exterifive province, is 
bounded on the eafi by the Barrampooter ; and on 
the weft by the Ganges, or rather by the hills which 
confine it. A thoufand branches and intermediate 
ftreams water the interjacent lands, which being uni- 
formly on a level with them, imbibe moifture, and 
preferve perpetual verdure. On the exterior banks 
of thefe great rivers, the country rifes into gentle 
hills ; which, as you advance, fwell into high moun* 
tains. 

The land towards the bottom of the hills being 
above the level of both rivers, derives no fertility from 

% them 
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them in any feafon of the year. In thefe diftri&s, 
induftry fupplies this defe& of natural moiftur^. 
Towards the end of the rains the fields are well plow* 
ed in the ordinary manner: but before lowing the 
feeds, they are divided into little fquare plots, refem- 
bling the chequers of a backgammon table. Each 
fquare is furrounded with a {helving border, about 
four inches high, capable of containing water. Be- 
tween the fquare chequers thus conftru&ed, fmall 
dykes are formed for conveying a rivulet over the 
whole field. 

As foon as the water has flood a fufficient time in 
one fquare to infbibe moifture, it is let off into the 
adjoining one, by opening a fmall outlet through 
the furrounding dyke* Thus one fquare after ano- 
ther is faturated, till the whole field, of whatever ex- 
tent, is gone over. The fields watered in this man- 
ner, require a laborious preparation with the hoe, 
and even the hand, to conftrutt the dyke and aque- 
duds : but their extreme beauty and fertility com- 
penfates for the labour. 

The fields in this neighbourhood are %t prefent 
under this operation^ ; and they refemble a flower- 
garden in neatnefs and beauty, rather than the coarfe 
operations of hufbandry A great variety of legumi- 
nous plants, muftard, caftor-oil, as well as opium, 
barley, and other gr^in, are feen fpringing up in thefe 
little fquares, in the greateft regularity, and without 
a we^d. 

Th« 
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The poppy for the opium is fown on this ground, 
which feeras more than any other crop, to require a 
careful cultivation. 

The number of hands aH bufy in different pro- 
ceffes of this work, gives an impreflion of the induf. 
try of the cultivators of thofe parts, which you in vain 
learch for among the Ryuts of the plain. 

The very aft of procuring fufficient &pplies of 
water is itfelf laborious. It is here drawn from wells, 
feveral of which are dug to a great depth on the top 
of every fwell in the field. It is raifed in large lea- 
thern bags, pulled up by two bullocks yoked to a 
rope. The cattle are not driven in a gin as ours ; 
but retire away from the well, and return to its 
mouth, according as the bag is meant to be raifed, 
or to defcend. The rope is kept perpendicularly in 
the pit, by a pully, over which it runs. 

From the mouth of the well thus placed, rivulets 
are formed to every part of a field ; which, in this 
feafon, becomes fo parched, that a whole day may 
prove infufficient to water it copioufly. The opera- 
tion, however, muft, at fhort intervals, be continuaU 
ly renewed, fince no rain falls during the four enfu- 
ing months. 

Grain in diftri&s fituated like Mongheer, muft 
be raifed at thrice the expence with that produced in 
the plain ; to me, therefore, it appears unaccountable, 

that 
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jhtt fo much of the rich deep loam of Bengal, fhould 
be left in all the wildnefs of nature, while the rifing 
grounds are cultivated at fo much expence of labour, 
and that too almoft in the fame neighbourhood. 

But aU here is managed with activity, and perfe- 
yering diligence. While the new crop is thus pre- 
paring in the field, the women ate bufy in the houfes, 
grinding the former one in mills, and getting it fitted 
for the market, pr for immediate ufe. Till this can 
fee accomplished, it is kept in perfect prefervation, by 
being heaped up in final! round huts, conftru&ed of 
greeds, and neatly thatched on the roof. 

Thi culture of the diftrift of Patna is far fuperior 
fo what you generally meet with in Bengal For fe- 
veral miles around the adjoining villages of Bank** 
pore and Dinapore, the fields affurae the appearance 
of a rjch and weltdreffed garden. Every part of 
the country is now v beginning to be parched with 
drought j and here the operation of watering the 
fields is caried on with perfeverance and fpirit. 

Each wep is fupplied with a number of hands, 
who labour the whole day drawing water to fqpply 
the rivulets, by which it is conveyed through all 
tbe adjacent fields. The furfape of the groiund in this 
flat part of the province of Bahar, does not rife more 
than thirty feet above the level of the Ganges ; and 
in many places its elevation is ftill more inconfide* 
rable. Hence the water in each refervoir is perhaps 

Y * not 
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pot more than two or three fathoms from the far* 
face : and the means ufed for railing it to that height 
$re extremely fimple. Two lortg bamboos are raife4 
upon a frame about ten or twelve feet, thefe arq 
wrought like ' levers by a weight attached to one 
end, as the moving power which r$ifes the leathern 
bags to the mouth of the well. A man's ftrength 
pulling down the rope is peceffary again to fi°k 
them for each fupply, - 

These ere&ions you fee at eveiy two or three 
hundred yards as you pafs along the toad ; while 
the chequered fields on each fide of it, put on a moffc 
luxuriant and rich appearance. The moft common 
crops are fcotton, dohl,* and this caftor oil plant : 
the latter rifes to the height of a large JJirub j and 
(helters below its broad leaves the' dohl, and cotton 
fhrub. Thefe three articles are frequently blendecj 
together, and their joint produce muft prove very 
confiderable, as they feem each an abundant crop. 

Barley alone, or mixed with a kind of fmali 
pea, is alfo a very common produce in this vicinity. 
Very extenfive fields are now preparing for it ; and 
there are many more where it is already fown, and 
has rifen a feyr inches above the ground. This 
grain is expofed in great quantity for fale in the Ba- 
fcars ; but it feems not to be of equal fize or plump- 
iiefs with the growth of Britain. -» Behar muft prove 
too warm a climate for this grain, as it certainly is 
found to be for oats. Wheat, however, is excellent 

in 
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id quality, ahd is laid to be abundant* Forty fmall 
loaves, about the fize of our penny bread, are fold 
for a rupee ; their quality is perhaps fuperior to 
triiat is generally met with id England, Wheateri 
bread is therefore much cheaper here than in Bri* 
tain ; though it be more expenfive than any other 
farinaceous, food, and therefore Aot generally ufcd 
by the natives: 

v Almost every common article of food is liers 
remarkably cheap ; fowls from fix to ten a rupee ; 
and ducks at nearly the fame price;. Turkeys^ 
though cheaper than in Calcutta, are fix rupsed 
each ; ,.a circfcraftaftce which feems to evince a de* 
gree of improvident incipience in the datives, border * 
ing oa ftupidity. In this climate that bird is not fo 
difficult to rear as it is ift Europe4 A , woman 
therefore, who, in a year, could breed, and bring ari 
hundred to the market^. woijld fecwe.au independent 
fortune to her family for the reft of her days : fhe 
would receive fi# hundred rupees * a fum Which, at 
<he common rate of intereft, yields fix rupees per 
&onth, a,n income fftfficient for the, maintenance of a 
pretty large ffttnily.. From this, though you deduft 
a plentiful allowance for grain, there will ftill re- 
main a.fufficient profit, to ftimulaite the indolence of 
any being but a Hindoo, 

. Th* retail price of gram in the Bazar is orily ,oae 
?upee for fixty r four Englifh powds, or thirty fe$r ; 
while rice and dohl are fomewhat lower, Thefe 

prices 
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prices are noted here, as the p refent feafoik k neb 
ther remarkable for fcarcity nor abundance ; and ad 
the town of Patna is perhaps the moft central part 
of our territories in this pait of India, h nraft have 
an influence upon the whole. 

Dinapore, whkh lied about fourteen cofe weft 
of Bankipore, is a military cantonment built by the 
Company on the fame elegant and magnificent fcale 
with thofe at Berhampodr and Calcutta. It is fo* 
very extenfive that every officer enjoys nearly three 
times the accommodation afforded by any of the 
barracks in England. The private foldtefs are atftf 
provided with large and well aired lodgings ; but 
the troops belonging to the native battalions are 
quartered in fmall huts a little foperior to thofe of 
the natives. To them, this ittftead of a hardfhip is a 
luxury ; for their former condition is not forgotten/ 
when they were not lodged fo comfortably. 

At Moneer, about fix: miles farther tip the litwy 
the Company has alfo ereded Cantonments for ca- 
valry, equally commodious. The concourfe of Eu- 
ropeans at thefe two ftati&te, and at Bankipcira, has 
probably a conftderable eieft upon the markets; 
for it is univerfally allowed that they are charged 
higher than the natives for every article* It is in- 
deed the intereft of all the black fervants they em- 
ploy in purchasing neceffaries in the Bazar, that: 
the price fhould be high, as in that cafe there is 

ibore 
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more room left for their chatour % which k a .tie* 
du&ion of a part of the price from the mertbant ori 
paying bis bill, and is claimed by the fcrvant. 

Fro Mi this circumftance, the Bazar prices men- 
tioned above, are to be cbnfidered rather above 
than below the (landing rates paid by the na- 
tives. 

Whatever enhances the value of produce, ne- 
ceflarily roufes and invigorates the operations of 
agriculture ; cultivation is accordingly very exten- 
five in this diftrift, and better condu&ed* The 
crops feem abundant ; while many of the fields in 
the vicinity are adorned with excellent hedge-rows, 
Interfperfed with flowering fhrubs, which give that 
peculiar richnefs and beauty to the fcenery to be 
met with in tropical climates. 

At Bankipore, one of the fuburbs of Patna, the 
Honourable Company's civil fervants refide. Their 
provincial court of appeal, its regifter and clerks % 
the zilkh or criminal court ; and the city court, 
with the commercial refident, collector, and other 
agents of the Company, compofe a pretty numerous 
eftablifliment, with liberal appointments. Thefe 
Gentlemen, with the Officers of the King's and 

Com- 



* Literally rendered cuflom, a perquifite of every black* 
fcrvant purchafing goods for hit matter. 
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Company'* troops, conftitute the fociety at Patna} 
from which private traders, not in the fervice, are 
excluded, agreeably to the etiquette of India, which 
&as formerly been noticed* 



DESCRIPTION 



DESCRIPTION Otf THE CITY, AND THE AGRICULTURE OF 
THg PISTJUCT. 



Benaret, 1798, 

Jn our progrefs from Pitna to Buxar, Gazipour^ 
Benares, and Mirzapour, much cultivation, and ^ 
rich paflage of country, prefents itfelf to the eye of 
the traveller : at the laft mentioned place, however, 
his approbation myft ceafe : both fides of the Ganges 
9, little way above that village, are fubjeft to the 
Nabob of Oucje, whofe territories, in defiance of the 
jpounty of ijature, difplay an pniform fterility. 

Mirzabour i§ rqmarlfable for the in#uftry of the 
jpatives, who are here ftimulated to exertion by *a 
few aftive Europeans engaged in the indigo bufi- 
nefs ; in the manufafture of a very durable carpetting, 
syad in the railing and exporting of cotton, with feve- 
ral other branches of trade, which are all conducted 
jvith much enterprise, and confiderable fuccefs. 

There 
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There is here but little land employed in the 
culture of rice ; and the prefent feafon is not the 
period of that crop % The prevailing articles of pro* 
duce are barley, wheat, and feveral fpedes of die 
pea. A fmall quantity of flax is raifed on the 
fkirts of almoft every field for the fake of oil ; its 
ufe as an article of clothing is not here underftood. 
The mod luxuriant and rich crop exhibited here a£ 
this feafon, is a mixture of the dojil plant with that 
of the caftor oil and cotton plants. The two former 
rife from fix to eight feet high ; aud are nevertheless 
outftripped by the bpdgerrow, another meagre kin<£ 
of grain which makes a patf of this mixed produce. r 

4 

The barley is juft coming into the ear, and is at 
prefent remarkably J>eauttfttU Every field of i| 
contains a mixture of gram or peafe $ and at tb£ 
diftance of fix or ten feet there is planted a beautf- 
Ful yellow flowering ftrub, ufed in dying. The ope- 
ration of reaping, at which the Separation of thefc 
different articles is made, mttft prove both tedious 
and complicated. The atmofphere which is here 
at prefent fo cold, that fires are very comfortable, 
becomes fo heated for tHree months after March by 
the fettmg in of the hot winds, as to deftroy alt 
verdure. Thofe fields which at prefent wave with 
luxuriant crops are then feorched like a defart, ana 
are covered with clouds of duft. So tryhtg are the 
hot winds to every vegetable produ&ion, that older 
European inhabitants feem^ to think it would prove 
definitive to all our artificial giraffes. This, how- 
ever, 
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fever, is a matter which ought to be brought to the 
decifion/of experiment, and not left to opinion. 

Turnips, radifhes, and a variety of greens and 
garden fluffs, are raifed here by the natives prin- 
cipaliy for Europeans, and expofed to fale in the 
Bazars : where you find all the various produce of 
the country neatly put up in bafkets* and ready to 
be ferved out in any quantity. 

The fbrt of Chunar is fituated upon & freeftone 
rock, feireral hundred feet high ; as it is provided 
with guns on that fide it completely commands the 
river, though it is probably bf no great importance 
m a military point of view ; but the profpefl into 
the adjacent country from its fummit, is one of the 
fined imaginable : below, the Ganges winds along 
in a magnificent flream : the wodds, villages, and 
corn fields in ail dire&ions^ form an admirable 
group ; while the diftant hills on the fouth commu- 
nicate a grandeur to the fcene that is feldom to be 
found in any country. 

. Within tfcis fort the Company have large and 
Well conftru&ed magazines, in which is depofited at 
great quantity of ammunition, guns, carriages, and 
tvery kind of warlike ftores. The town itfelf is a 
ftraggling colle&ion of native huts, . and European 
bungalows, without uniformity ; and lpreading into 
the country feveral miles. At certain feafops of the 
year Chunar is oppreffively ljot, and faid to be very 
t % unhealthy : 
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unhealthy : indeed the European and Mahommedai* 
burying grounds are fcattered in every dire&ion* 
and occupy nearly as much ground as the town 
itfelf. 

In point of health, Benares muft be ftill more 
hoftile : the ftreets are only a few feet broad, con- 
fined with high buildings on each fide, fo that the 
rays of the fun can hardly penetrate the bottom of 
the lanes, which are impervious to wind, and cover- 
ed with cow-dung, foul water, 2nd every kind of 
filth. That the plague foould occafionally break 
out in eaftern towns is unavoidable: here it is un- 
known, though you are rather furprifed how humaa 
beings can fupport life in fuch a .noxious atmo- 
fphere. 

At Benares the number of Europeans is very 
fmall : a judge, regifter, colle&or* with a few civil 
fervants, conftitute the whole of the Company's efta- 
blifhment there ; a few private merchants and plant* 
ers make up the whole fociety. Of natives, how- 
ever, the number is great j and many of the bankers 
are the principal creditors of the India Company, 
and poflefs immenfe fortunes. The poor in Be- 
nares are ftill more numerous, owing to the number 
of pilgrims who come from all parts to vifit fo fa- 
cred a place. In going into a mofque, thoufands 
crowded around us, foliciting charity with an im- 
portunity I never before witnefled, and which I could 
not then refift. Hunger, wretchednefs, and dif^afe 

. ; feemed 
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feemed to meet your eye in every 4treftion; what 
increafed our uneafinefs was the impoffibility of af- 
fording any relief to fuch crowds ; where famiftied 
multitudes preffed forward to fucceed fuch as you 
had fent away with a pittance of fupply. It is not 
any fcarciiy, or any extraordinary degree of poverty 
that occaiions this concourfe of beggars, but the 
number of pilgrims who come from all parts for the 
purpofe of devotion and charity : and wherever there 
is a fund for the poor, there will in every country be 
found a fufficient number to confume it : begging, 
hard as it feems, is (till eafier than labour ; and 
where it anfwers the lame purpofe, that of fub- 
£ftence, it will Qftea be preferred. 

The celebrated feminaries of Hindoo learning in 
this place, have been mentioned by almoft every wri- 
ter on the date of Hindoftaq, and for that reafon I 
entirely omit them, from a convi&ion that their 
fame has been raifed far beyond the ftandard of their 
merit. They feem at prefent to be in a pitiful and 
languiflimg condition. The grand Mahommedan- 
mofqne built by the fanatical Aurengzebe, on the 
.ruins of a Hindoo temple, has lately been repaired 
by Mr Haftings, and conftitutes an immenfe irregu- 
4ar pile of building, with which I know nothing to 
compare it. There are certain libraries of Sanfcreet 
books, which are now acceflible to Captain Wilford, 
Mr Wilkins, and other Europeans, who are acquir- 
ing a knowledge of that language ; but it will pro- 
bably foon be found that our hopes of acquiring 

knowledge 
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knowledge from that quarter have been too fy&t 
guine. 

Of the population of Benares, I am unable evei} 
to form a conje&ure : the ftreets are fp narrow, and 
the buildings crowded to fuch a degree that you can 
have no conception of the number of people they 
contain : they are two, three, and four floors in 
height , which you feldom meet with in the dwellings 
of natives. The province, which obtains its name 
from the town, although fometimes roughly treated, 
fince its connexion with the Britifh, is at prefent in 
a ftate of great profperity, when compared with the 
diftri&s north of it. So gi^eat is the ferocity, and 
ftate of defperation to which the, Vizier's fubje&s arq 
reduced, that they frequently make excursions, and 
plunder the neighbouring \ illages. Treated always 
with injuftice 'and- rapacity, they feem to have loft in 
a great meafure their fenic of right and wrong, and 
fcruple not to behave to vheir neighbours in the fame 
barbarous manner tha- their fuperjors treat them* 
A brutal aumil, on ? ■armor's inability to pay his 
rent, feizes all his eiFtx even his wife and child-, 
ren; and has fometiiies en known to burn the un- 
fortunate obje& of his vengeance in the flames. With 
fuch examples of ferocity continually difplayed by 
their rulers, what can be expcfted of the people ? 
$hey are ftrangers to every principle of juftice and of 
jnercy. . 
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WfcEN employed in vie&ing the curiofities of Be* 
jia^es, I received a letter from London, acquainting 
me with the fate of the million intended to 'be Tent to 
this mint of heathen fuperftition : it feems the mem- 
bers of it were refufed permiffion to fail for India by 
the Court df Dire&ors, from an apprehenfion that 
fhey would mi* politics ntfith religion. In all pro- 
bability the idea was juft : perfons incapable of ob- 
ferving a peaceably conduft at home, are of all men 
the 'moft unlikely to propagate the do&rines of peace 
and forbearance in India. ' With regard to the na- 
fives, it is probable that their do&riries would have 
no >effe& whatever; that fl;eadfaftnefs of faith, or 
dbftinacy in errar, which enabled the Hindoos to re- 
fift every effort of Mahommedan zeal, is not Jikely 
to be moved by the* myfterious jargon of our femi- 
pofitieal divines. The mftru&ion of youth is at all 
funes worthy of attention ; but I do not learn that 
this- entered much into any of the plans adopted by 
fhefe wife men. I have already, if I remember right., 
given you my iddas upon this fubjeft; and I have 
only to add that I conceive this meafure to be one of 
the raoft chimerical and vifionary ever attempted. 
Happily for the proje&ors, they have been flopped at 
an- early period of their progrefs before they had an 
opportunity of difplaying the whole extent of their 
folly. ' 

What impreffion the harangues of a fet of men 
entirely idle, and noted for their difcontents at Go- 
vernment, might have on the civil and military Ser- 
vants 
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-who, from his knowledge of the Englifli language^ 
iias affifted me to meet, I will not fay to overcome^ 
-this difficulty. His eftate lies upon the Dergauttic 
river j about 36 miles from Benares, and confifts of 
4000 Cutcha Biggahs, or 1500 pukka, equal to 500 
acres. The annual rent he pays to government is 
900 rupees } and according to the prefent mode of 
letting, his own gains fhould annually confift of 100 
rupees, at prefent about 1 2 pounds of our money; 
Such are the profits of the farmer of five hundred 
acres to a man of rank who has under him feveral 
hundreds of ftyuts and tradefmen. Government is 
therefore > according to all our ideas, the, proprietor,' 
and this gentleman, who fancies himfelf the owner of 
an eftate, is in truth a fa&or for the Company, with 
an allowance of ten per cent, for collecting its rents. 

Thus you obferve, that nine-tenths of at! the rent 
of Bengal and the provinces conftitute the revenue of 
the Company ; who are, in room of the Emperor,- 
the true proprietors of the foil. That fo vaft a traft 
6f country, naturally the nioft fertile,, fhould yield fo 
fmall a fum as the Known revenue, ought, beyond alt 
I am able to write, to convince you of the wretched 
fiate of agriculture in India. Lands of a ftmilar 
quality with thofe I am now giving you an account 
of, would, with the worft hufbandry pra&ifed in any 
part of Britain, yield more than five times the fum £ 

Of this eftate nine hundred pukka biggahs are un- 
der the plough : and the crops are barley, ; wheat, 

peafe,^ 
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|>eafe, cotton, fugar, muftard, flax, and rice. The 
quantity of grain applied as feed, is eftimated by the 
feer, which is j^thei? pukka or cutcha, correfpondipg 
to the two kinds of fquane meafurement. To a cut- 
cha biggah of wheat twenty cutcha feer of feed is the 
common allowance ; while double the quantity, or 
.30 feer, of barley is the neceffary proportion of that 
grain ; and fifteen feer the ordinary allowance for a 
ricefiehjL 

In feme cafes rice is tranfplanted, after }ts re- 
moyal from the field in which it was fown. In fuch 
inftances about three times the quantity of feed ufual- 
Jy given is thrown upon a final! fpace in the corner of 
the field; there it remains till it has rifen about 
twelve inches in height ; when it is taken up by the 
root, aud. planted in the field which is theji covered 
with about three ijffches of water. This is the grantf 
feafpn of i>t*finefs with an. Hindoo farmer, when his 
concerns abforb thofe of every other, m^n's belonging 
to his community. He has then a prefcriptive right, 
eftabUlhed by the practice and ufage of fome thou- 
.fends of years, to call out not only all the artifts of 
the village, but their women and children, to his af- 
fiftance, though the hurry of bufinefs (hould con- 
. tinue a week or two. 

In one of the Weftern Ifles of Scotland, which 
.you have feen, it is faid that all the inhabitants turn 
out in the fpring,,and unite their labour in tilling the 
ground* In that mountainous fpot the operation 

Vol. II. A a muft 
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muft be performed with! hoes, fpades, or pointecf 
fticks, becaufe no cattle there pan drag a plough. 
The buftle, jollity, and confufion which then obtain? 
gives a frefh animation to the nifties, in this opera* 
lion, which they in their jargon call the Grand Pom* 
ter. Planting a rice- field near a village is the grand 
powter of the Hindoo peafants ; when they difplay a 
degree of alertnefs and vivacity, which, for a while, 
overcomes the phlegmatic indolence of the race. 

The grain being thus planted, an additional fup* 
ply of water is tet into the field, to accelerate it* 
growth, or rather to enfure its taking root. This 
water, after (landing a few days, is drawn off, and a 
frefh fupply let in \ but the neceffity of this meafure 
I have not been yet able to learn. So rapid is the 
progrefs of vegetation in Behar, that the fifrft haryeft 
comes on in two months after planting the crop : the 
fecond is reaped in November, and having been 
planted in Auguft, may eafily fucceed on the fame 
field. This is commonly a finfer fpecies of rice, and 
conftitutes the mod valuable crop, uppn the fuccefs 
or failure of which the circumftances of the farmer, 
and of the country, in a great meafure depend. 1 ; 

By what I have here and elfewhere fujbmitted to 
you, you will obferve, that there are three harvefts in 
this part of India j two of rice in the fufrimer and au- 
tumn, and one in the fpring, confiding of wheat, bar- 
ley, and peafe.' Should, therefore, the Improvident in- 
dolence of the farmer, an adyerfe feafon, or the hoftilj- 
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ty b? the Ganges, difappoint his hopes, he has ftill an 
opportunity, by new efforts, of retrieving his affairs— 
The feafon, a fecond and third time, not only invites 
him to the meafure, but powerfully feconds hi$ en* 
tleavours. 

% The reaper has in this part of the couritry his id* 
bour paid for in kind : when employed in cutting 
the more, valuable grains, as wheat and barley, he 
receives for his wages the twentieth fheaf ; of the 
jcoarfer kinds, he claims the tenth part. This tithing 
fheaf is fele&ed by the reaper himfelf and the ryut 
'alternately. 

Rice and barley, with the Various kinds of the 
)pea, are, either feparately or mixed, the grand flip- 
port of the labouring poor. Wheat is raifed and 
fold for the ufe only of the higher ranks ; eveh bar- 
ley is too expenfive for their daily fare : and, for that 
reafon, its flour is mixed with that of peafe when 
tifed by the common people. Fried grains, ground 
by a hand-mill, day by day, and made into a kind of 
porridge, is held the mod fubftantial diet a peafant 
tan afprre to : this he may mix with vegetables and 
fpices which are cheap. Even the finer forts of rice 
are raifed for the market, for it is of the coarfer only 
that the labourer's earnings will allow him to par* 
take. 

Such is the lot of millions of the mod utefui of 
mankind : their houfe and cloathing would not fell 

for 
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for a rupee, and their higheft luxury is a mixture of 
grain, which they can hardly afford to feafon with afc 
much fait as you may hold between the ftngeV and 
thumb. With you the poor are difcontented if 
they can get fit (h- meat and tea only once or twice a- 
day : they wring your heart with pity,* if they are re- 
duced to the neceffity. of drinking water for a few 
days. Millions here have tafted no other beverage 
from their entering upon life till their exit ; and of 
this circumftance they never complain, becaufe it 
would be treated as ridiculous. What pity is it that 
your malcontents will neither liften to the fufferings 
of others, nor enjoy the advantages belonging to 
themfelves ; though by fuch difcontents national be- 
nefits are loft, and mifery is incurred ! 

Virgil never faw a peafantry half fo plentifully 
fupplied Is the Englifh ; and in fad, there were few 
worfe than his own : I may furely apply to y©ur cul- 
tivators what he, has faid of the Roman flaves : 

Ofortunatos nbnlumfuafi bona nSrtmt 
/I gr kolas / 

When I wrote you from Benares* an account of 
the Sugar Harveft, the feafon did not afford me an 
opportunity of defcribing the manner of raifing thiat 
crop. The cane is planted in January, by boryMg 
fmall cuttings of about 12 inches each, that are taken 
from a fmall portion kept for feed — One cutcha big- 
gah requires four hundred fuch cuttings j and mud 

be 
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bh "Watered from four to fix times before the com- 
mencement of the rains. After each watering the 
foil becomes hard and clayey, and muft be rendered 
friable by the hoe twice during each interval. Ben- 
gal, from its peculiar moifture, does not fubjefit the 
farmer to thefe coftly operations. On further expe- 
rience it will be found the raoft favourable country 
for this kind of produce that is ya known. 

In this neighbourhood the fertility of the foil, 
great as it certainly is, will tiot admit of a fucceffion 
6f fugar. crops. /The land muft be Telieved for a 
year or two with other grain, before the fugar can be 
a fecond time produced. Sugar lands, I find, yield 
the higheft rent ; being let, on an aVerage, at two 
rupees the cutcha biggah^ or about two pounds an 
acre— The average produce is faid to be from fifteen 
to thirty mauns eadh biggah. Fotrr different kinds 
6f tfce fugar cane are diftmguifhed by our planters, 
and of different degrees of eftimation. The China 
fugar has hitherto been preferred to that of Bengal j 
btt it chidfly derives its excellence from a more fkill- 
ful mode of purifying it praftifed in that country. 
On this account, an attempt ivas made by Mr OraW- 
ford at Chipfegur, to introduce the Chinefe fugar 
culture, and the whole procefe-of refining by a colo- 
ny of natives of that country. This patriotic effort 
terminated like molt others that had to compete with 
the cheap manufaftures of Bengal. The expence of 
labour fo much enhanced the price, that the Ben* 
galefe underfold it in every market. 

In 
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In this flight fketch of the Hindoo agriculture ydd 
mud beware of fuppofing, that the condition of thefg 
taiferable wretches is included who inhabit the hilly 
country and its jungles. They are is different frorti 
the inhabitants of the plain, as a North Highland 
farmer is from one in Kent* They are in the (late 
of uncultivated nature : they neither plow nor fow J 
what grain they raife is introduced into fmall hole* 
made with a peg and mallet, in a foil untouched by 
the plough. The only preparation given it is turn- 
ing away the jungle, and thus depofuing the feed* 
In the vicinity of Rajamahl there are many tribes of 
fuch peafants, who fubfift partly by digging roots; 
and by killing birds, and noifome reptiles. 

Ik thefe favage diftri&s ninety villages have beien let 
for two hundred rupees ; and yet this paltry fum could 
only be made up by fruits peculiar to the fituatioa. 
Ail that I have faid of the indigence and hiimble fare 
of the other Ryuts is fo far outdone by the condition 
of thefe beings, that I will hot venture to lay before 
you the account I have received of them t the faith 
even of a true believer may be put to & trial too fe- 
vere : and the teftimony of a tolerable hiftorian may- 
be inefficient to eflablifh fads fp remote from the 
ordinary occurrences of life. 
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The mode of living, and the climate of India pre* 
flude Europeans, in a great meafure, from acquir- 
ing any intimate or minute knowledge of the man- 
ners of the natives. Unlefs \ had made particular 
enquiry for the exprefs purpofe of laying before yog. 
the following account of 9 village, I might have re* 
mained in this country for half my life without any 
knowledge of the very partial detail which I now in- 
tend to prefent to you. 

The inhabitants of the fmall zemindary of whicfy 
you lately had a defcription, live together in one vil- 
lage, which contains about one thoufand fouls ; ^ 
population of nearly one perfon to each Scotch acre; 
and twelve individuals to each plough. The num* 

be* 
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of working cattle qn this property is four hundred j 
that of ploughs ninety. 

After the Zemindar, the perfon next in rank and 
importance is the Putwari, the fa&or or keeper of 
accounts between the proprietor and tenants: he 
collefts the rents whether in grain or in money, 
meafures the ground, and in the abfence of the Ze- 
mindar fucceeds to any petty jijrifdidion which the 
fmall fociety may require. In^m you may recog- 
nize the Baron Bailie of Scotland : the falary of this 
pfficer is paid by the farmer at the rate of one feer and 
a half each for every hundred paid to the proprietor- 
Sugar, cotton, and other articles not confumed on the 
eftate, pay a certain portion of their valued price to 
the landholder, and for each rupee paid to the land* 
lord the Putwari receives half an ana, or the i-3otli 
part nearly. ' •*' 

The Byah, or weigher of grain, is the next to 
the Putwarri ; this man divides the grain between the 
zemindar and the tenant by weight ih their refpec- 
tive proportions. The JJyah is paid by both parties 
at tl}e rate of twelve feer for every hundred mauns. 

From the mean habitations of the farmers, and 
their fcanty and wretched implements qf every kind, 
I had conceived that there were but little divifion of 
labour, and few profeft tradefmen. Iron fmiths 
and carpenters make two feparate profeffions in the 
. fmalleft village. A Sochar or mafter tradeftnan re- 
ceives 
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fceives from feach plough a maun of grain, confift* 
mg of a paft of each for t. This is in the nature of 
a retaining fee, and triuft be paid annually over and 
above his allowance wh^n a&ually employed in your 
houfe. As often as you have occafion for his fer- 
vices there, whether in conftru&ing the building or 
-making furniture, he is entitled to a daily allowance 
of one pukka or great feer of grain. During each of 
the three harvefts he receives one fheaf of wheat, 
barley, or rice, according to the nature of the crop 
then reaped. This fheaf is not undefined in quantity, 
but confifls of about three feer. * 

Whether it arifes from indolence or fuperftition, 
J am unable to determine^ that the pooreft Hindoo 
families do not wafh their own cloaths ; it is certain 
however that each village retains a number of wafher- 
men as a diftinflt profeffioii. The wafherman re- 
ceives from each plough twenty feer of grain an- 
nually ; and three fheaves during the three harvefts, 
as in the cafe of the other tradcfmen already men- 
tioned- The families of tradefmen, who have no 
plough, pay the wafherman in fpecie at the rate of 
two annas yearly. A fum not exceeding four-pence 
of Britifh money annually, is certainly a fmall allow- 
ance; but you will recoiled that the quantity of 
clothing ufed by a family of Hindoo peafantry, is not 
the fortieth part of what is necefTary for one of your 
tenants. The children, till they are ten or twelve, 
feldom put on any clothing at all ; and after that 
feafon a fmall piece of cloth covering the middle, is 

Vol. II. ' Bb thb 
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the whole attire of the lords of the creation in this 
country. Wafhing to Europeans in this country is 
performed by a fervant hired by each individual, at 
the rate of from eight to ten pounds annually, a very 
fmall fum, if you advert to the quantity of work. 
Here our whole drefs is white cotton, and mud on 
account of the heat of the climate be changed twice 
or thrice every day *. 

The fuperftition of the country occafions another 
profeffion not common in your villages 9 that of a 
Shaver. Part of the beard, the arm-pits, &c. are 
regularly fhaved even among the lowed claffes. As 
one perfon in this capacity can accommodate a 
confiderable number of individuals, his wages are 
fettled at one ana, or two-pence fterling per an- 
num j a plough giving twenty feer* 

The greater part of cooking utenfils, and veffels 
for holding water, are of earthen ware } feveral of 
thefe are in daily ufe in each family, and from their 
frangible nature the confumption of them is con- 
fiderable. This occafions the trade of a potter to be 
univerfal in every village of the country. The pot- 
ter receives from each plough his three fheaves in the 

three 

* Id fome parts the washermen are entitled to five feer of 
grain for wafhing the child-bed linen at each birth. The 
wafhing is not performed within doors, nor by patting the 
clothes in veffels as in Europe ; but at the fide of a tank or 
river, and by ft r iking them againft a curved plank of wood. 
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three fucceffive harvefts ; he is paid betides for each 
pot according to its fize ; only the zemindar has his 
at half price, and cuftom alfo obliges the potter to 
provide utenfils for foldiers, or fuch travellers as may 
pafs the night in the village. Earthen pots are very 
common through all Alia; and by what we read 
concerning the '* potters field," they feem to have 
been in ufe in Judea, and to have had an allotment 
of ground for their manufacture. In India the 
ground is furnifhed by the proprietor, and for this 
reafon he is fupplied at an inferior price. 

The lowed, and mod defpifed order of tradefmen 
in India, are the Cbumars, or leather cutters* The 
Chumar receives in harveft three iheaves from each 
plough ; but befides this annual fee he is paid for 
every fet of ropes or harnefs he furnifhes for a plough 
two feer and an half of grain. For each pair of 
fhoes the cuftomary £rice is ten feer of grain: 
tradefmen pay two anas, which is deemed in ordi- 
nary times a higher price ; but they pay no part of 
his annual fee of three (heaves : when cattle die the 
hide goes to the Chumar. 

The bad police of the Eaft impofes the neceffity 
of employing watchmen during night to protett the 
property of individuals, and to preferve the peace. 
This bufinefs is committed to the Duffauds or 
Chockidars, feveral of which are required ^ven in 
fequeftered villages* The nature of their employ- 
ment invefts thefe people with fome power refembling 

that 
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that of a conftable. They apprehend delinquent*, 
or report difturbances to the magiftrate. Like all 
other fervants of the public in this country, the 
Chockidars have an annual fee of three (heaves from 
each plough during the harveft : ten biggahs of 
ground are allowed to each for his fupport ; and as 
feveral are neceflary, the police of the country, irar 
perfect as it is, conftitutes a heavy burden on the 
community. In {he vicinity of Europeans there is a 
greater circulation of property, and of confequence 
greater temptation to the violation of it Even in 
our military cantonments an officer can by no means 
truft the charge of his houfe to fentinels ; he is 
obliged to hire two or three Chockidars, the only 
terms upon which be can hope for fecurity. With- 
out this precaution, the thieves have attained to fuch 
dexterity in their trade, that they can eafily ileal the 
pillow from under his head during night* 

The moft numerous clafs of labourers in a coun* 
try village is that of the ploughmen. In this village 
they amount to about an hundred ; and the wages 
of each is five feer of grain daily, and one rupee 
each hulwary> or ploughing feafon ; two ftated 
ploughing feafons occur each year, one at the fetting 
in of the rains in June j the other after they break up 
in November, The wages of other country la- 
bourers is five feer of grain per day j and during 
harveit the twenty-fifth fheaf f 
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The Ahewh or Burdiah (cow-herd) is another ne- 
ceffary profeffi6n in every Hindoo farm. The plough- 
ed land is neither fenced nor lying contiguous, but 
in fcattered and detached fpots, perfe&ly expofed to 
every invader, The cow-herd receives two mauns 
of grain each month ; and for every ten cows under 
his charge he receives the milk of one : if buffalos 
aire under his management he is entitled to the milk 
of every fifth beaft. The caufe of this difference I 
have not learned j but conceive it to be the greater 
trouble occafioned by keeping thefe bulky and obfti- 
fiate animals. The pafture is common to the whole 
village, and the tradefmen graze cows on paying 
their proportion of the cow-herd's fee, which is two 
anas per month for each buffalo, or the milk of the 
cow every fifth day. Sometimes the pafture fields 
lie far from the village; to it however they are 
driven ; and ftiould it be neceffary to crofs a river, 
the cow-herd lays hold of the tail of a buffalo, and 
-tranfports himfelf to the further fide with great eafe» 
In the community of the pafture grounds, the joint 
poffeffion of feveral tenants, and the payment of rent 
in kind, you will perceive a ftrong fimilarity to the 
pra&ice of certain diftri&s in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

The two trades I am next to defcribe, are fo dif- 
ferent from every profeffion to which European man- 
ners give rife, that I beg leave to refer you to the 
authority upon which this narrative is grounded ; for 

I 
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I here wifh to difclaim all refponfibility, as well as 
merit, in giving the information they may afford. 

The trade of a Barbi is to prepare diihes of leaves 
from which the Hindoos cat their food. In Bengal 
the plantain leaf is fo common, and from its fize fo 
commodious for this purpofe, that the obje& is at* 
tained at once without the intervention of profeffional 
{kill y but in the upper provinces there is no fingle 
leaf which can fupply the place of the plantain \ an 
artificial combination is made up by patching dif- 
ferent leaves together, which forms a fubftitute for a 
plate at the Hindoo meals. Five or fix different 
kinds of leaves are employed for this purpofe, ac- 
cording to the produce of each diftrift. In all, 
however, the manufadure is carried on ; and for 
every hundred plates furnifhed by the Barhi, he re- 
ceives two anas $ the zemindar paying only half that 
fum, either becaufe he affords a houfe to the Barhi, 
or becaufe he takes the leaves from his trees. Dur- 
ing feftivals and religious folemnities, the Barhi car- 
ries a torch, and performs the office of a Muflalgee. 

The other profeflion allude;! to is that of Bhdui, 
or poet, a perfon who celebrates the family, and the 
achievements of his patron ; and indeed of every 
one who employs him. He is recognized as a mem- 
ber of the community, and has an annual fee of three 
fheaves from each plough of the village. Should a 
man's vanity lay him under no contribution, he has 
nothing more to pay to this officer. A fhare of 

this, 
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this, however, falls to the lot of many ; and to gra- 
tify it they call upon the Bhaut to compofe a poem 
in their praife ; for every fuch compofition he re- 
ceives a gratuity proportioned to his merit, or the 
gratification afforded to his employer. Before mar- 
riages, which are here contra&ed by the parents, it 
is not uncommon to employ on each fide a Bhaut, 
who celebrates the wealth, influence, and refpe&a- 
bility of the party who employs him. And after the 
marriage, or the birth of their firft child, the married 
perfons give him a prefent of a bullock, or a piece of 
cloth, according to their circumftances. 

These particulars are offered on the authority of 
a native officer of the Bengal army, who at my re« 
queft made the neceffary enquiries upon his own 
eftate. The refult he has obligingly communicated 
in a manufcript in the Hindivi, taken upon the fpot. 
A tranflation of this manufcript forms the fubftance 
of this account ; and as this gentleman bears a very 
refpe&able chara&er, I have on ray part perfeft con- 
fidence in the accuracy and truth of every part of his 
narrative. It ought, in faftylo be regarded as neither 
abfurd nor incredible, that in a country where every 
great man retains in his fervice a domeftic merely 
for the purpofe of proclaiming his titles to the mob 
as he paffes, there fhould exift a race of men who 
fubfift by flattery. Our own manners, a few cen- 
turies ago, are faid to have countenanced a race of 
bards, who frequented the houfes of chieftains, and 
celebrated their praifes in as rude poetry, and by 

flattery 
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Jattev 35 grafc as the Bhants of the Hindoos* There 
are i rhauland particulars in which the European 
cnitoms and manners in the twelfth century feem to 
have reiembied rhofe of HindaiVan- The practice of 
entertaining hutfoo&s smd jribers at court, was com- 
mon to both countries, and feems to announce a 
ftace of manners equally indurate with that above 
JdcnbetL 

br this conmiHiiitT we hare to iKtfce fire families 
of fhepherds who poflefe fifteen hundred fheep ; they 
coniHtute a particular elafe who fheer their (beep, 
and manufacture the wooL The finer blankets are 
fold for one rupee each ; die coarfe eight anas ; but 
the wmkufar is entitled to what he ufes at an inferior 
price. Mutton is ate on certain occafions by almoft 
every call* at leaft the rams ; and the cafe is the fame 
wkh goats ikih. In this part of the country there is 
* price fixed by Europeans for every fceq>; three 
for a rupee, or about tenpence each. This is lower 
than the real value, and muft operate as a grievance ; 
it explains the reafon why the natives are fo averfe to 
fell their productions v& Europeans. 

From die (hephcrd we pafs to the village Brah- 
min. A% often as the Ryut has collected a particular 
harveft, the Brahmin is fent for, who burns ghee, 
and fays prayers over the collected Jieap ; all prefent 
join in the ceremony ; and the Brahmin receives as 
his part one meafure of grain in that implement 
which is employed in winnowing it. He is employed 

by 
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t>y all the farmers, and at each harveft, he colle&fc 
a contemptible tithing for a village curate ; befides 
this the Brahniin receives many different fees and 
annuities. At each marriage he claims five per cent, 
of the bride's whole portion ; in cafes where the pi* 
rents can afford no marriage dower, the bridegroom 
pays the Brahmin his fee, which rifes with the cir- 
cumftances of the party ; but even to a poor man it 
coflfs five rupees. 
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OF Tflg ViULJOVS GRAIN* CULTIVATE IN tfPFB*. itf^-A 



Futtigurr 9 Dec. 1797. 

TpE different fpecies of grain cultivated in Hindof 
tan are more numerous than in Europe, or perhaps 
in any other part of the world. The agricultural 
divifion of the feafons is into the two Great Harvefts 
Khereef and Rubbee. The former continues during; 
September and O&ober, and the latter during March 
and April. In the Khereef, the kinds of grain, chief- 
ly cultivated in the upper country, taken in the orv 
tier of ripening, are as follows *. 

u Bhootah , 



* The Linnsean names are given on tHe authority of Dr 
Hunter, a Gentleman of great accuracy as well at learning, 
and a valuable member of the Afiatic fociety. 
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i. Bheotah:; in the interior provinces, Mukha. 
This, grain is in flower in July, and is reaped in An- 
£uft and September. 

2. Congree^ Panicum balicum, flowers in fhe 
*end of July. 

3. Oord, or Mafli^ Phafeolus max, flowers in 
July and Auguft, is reaped about the. end of Sep- 
tember. 

4* Moong Phultee ; Arachis Hypdgaa> (ground 
aiutof the Weft Indies), flowers in September, 

5. Murhuaj Cynofuras ooratdnutf Linn* This 
.grain has obtained various names 'among the natives. 
Jn Myfote it is denominated Raggy ; in the Caffna- 
tic Natchenny, aud Maud or Mai, m the upper pro- 
vinces. 

*>. Bajira;; Hokus fpkatu*, JUtfa. This grain 
.called Drob ih the north of Afriea, is faali and 
round in figure, reckoned nutritious in a high de- 
gree, but heating, and hard of digeftion. Its cheap- 
nefs renders it ufeful among the poorer clafs of inha- 
bitants ; and by the Maftratta cavalry il is made into 
flat cakes, which the horfeman can carry under his 
faddle in fufficient quantity to ferve him feveral days. 
It is alfo reaped daring the Khereef. 

7. Jooarj 
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'7. Jooar ; Holcus Sorghum, Linn. The culm U 
Very ftrong, and grows to the height of feven or 
eight feet. The fpike egg-fliaped, nodding, or hang- 
ing, fix or feven inches in length, nine in circum- 
ference. Of this there are fome yariqties. 

8. Moong; Phafeplus mungo. The fpecific dif- 
ference between this and the "Oord is difficult to 
eftablifh : for agricultural purposes it may be fuf- 
ficient to confider them as mere varieties* 

9. Beertia j a fpecies of Paniqum ufed in food, 
as is the Congree. 

The fecond harveft, Rubbeef. In this feafon are 
grown and reaped mod of the European grains ; 
which are fown at the breaking up of the rains, and 
gathered in fpring. 

1. Wheat ; Triticum fativum. The fpecies moft 
frequently fown in upper India, has the following 
marks: Calyces four flowered, ventricofe, fmooth, 
imbricated ; the two outer florets with long beards ; 
the third with hardly any ; the fourth and inflermoft 
* /euter. Ifrpm this ch&ra&er, fays Dr. Huriter; I am 
.doubtful whether it ftould be referred to the fpecies 
iEftivum or Spelta, or whefther it may be regarded 
as a new fpecies. It is in general a pretty clofe, 
thick crop ; apparently fmaller in both fhaw ai\d 
grain than our European wheats : but from its great 
hardnefs, and the vigorous fun beams, it yields a 

better 
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better flour. It is chiefly in the upper provinces that 
wheat is cultivated : in the low marlhy grounds o£ 
Bengal it is not found to fucceed. 

2. Channah j Cicer arietinum. 

3. Torr, or Arber; Cytifus cajan. It is fown 
during the fains, in mixture with the Joroar; and 
*when that crop is removed it ftands till reaped in the 
wheat-harveft. 

4. Peafe ; Muthur or Buttle : Of this there are 
ieveral varieties, which are reaped during the cold 
feafon. It is furprifing what degrees of continued 
froft thefe crops endure in the provinces of Rohil- 
'cund and the Deccan,* without injuring them. Dur- 
ing the months of December, January, and Februa- 
ry, feldom a night paffes without freezing the pools ; 
yet from the drynefs of the feafon little check is given 
to the crops. ' • 

5. Barley ; I^ordeum tetrfisticum of Linnaeus. This 
is the moft abundant crop in all the upper diftricts of 
India: it is made into cakes T*y the natives, which 
are cheap, and by no meafts unpalatable! 1 he fpe- 
cies is four rowed, and of that kind called big by 
the Englilh, fuppdfed ah inferioV kind. It is a 
cheaper food than wheat, and for that reafon per- 
haps it is more generally ufed than any other grain 
except rice in the lower provinces. Barley, in many 
diftrifts, requires artificial watering j an operation by 
" " • far, 
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far the mod laborious in Hindoftam It is perform- 
ed fometimes by the help of bullocks, but oftener by 
the hand, affifted by a fimple machine; 

7. Cotton h the great ftaple of fome of thefe 
provinces, and that on which they principally de- 
pend for profit by exportation; It is carried on 
fmall bullock waggons from the interior, either to 
Mirzapore and Calcutta, on the Ganges, or the 
Guzarat on the Perfian Gulph. This produce is in 
fome diftri&s partly manufactured into printed anc) 
ftained cloths. The root of the Morinda citrifolia, 
termed Aal, is the material of this dye, and alfp 
forms an article of their exportation. 

8. Opium is a favourite article of /cultivation amon^ 
the natives, which European capital and {kill has 
tended greatly to increafe. In our provinces the 
practice is varied according to the views of the Euro- 
pean managers appointed fqr its dire&ion. Among 
the natives in the independent ftates, the culture is 
more uniform, and not yet generally underftood by 
us. In the province of Malwa, the mod experienced 
natives have favoured us with the following particu r 
Jars of their management. 

The poppy feed is fown in December, upon 
ground well manured with cow dung or afhes : af- 
ter a previous preparation of feven ploughings, the 
ground is divided into little fquare inclofures of two 
or three cubits; thefe inclofures are formed by a 

flight 
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ftight embankment of earth only a few inches in 
height : within thde the feeds are fown to the quan- 
tity of one feer and a half, or two feers per biggah, 
(one third of an acre). After eight or nine days the 
ground is watered, that is, completely overflowed to 
the depth of two or three fingers, by breaking dowa 
a fmall outlet in each inclofure fuccef&vely. Thi^ 
operation is repeated feven times, at the diftance of 
ten or twelve days : after each watering, when the 
ground is a Kttle dried, but ftill foft, it is ftirred with 
a fmaU iron inftrument, fo as to loofen it effectually, 
and the weeds are carefully removed : the ptants 
alfo are thinned away if they come up too clofely, to 
the diftance of five or fix inches, The plants thos 
removed, if young, are ufed as pot herbs ; but if 
grown up to a larger fize, a foot and a half, they 
become unfit for this purpofe from their intoxicating 
quality. 

The poppy flowers in February, and the opium is 
extra&ed in March or April, fooner or hter, accord- 
ing to the tune of fowing : the white kind yields a 
greater quantity than the red ; the quality is reckon- 
ed the fame frdm both. When the flowers are fal- 
len off, and che capfuies aflame a whitiih colour, it 
is time to wougd them. This is performed by draw* 
ing an iflftrument with three teeth, at the diftance of 
about half a* fine from each other, along the capfule 
from top to bottom, fo as to penetrate the fkin. 
Thefe wounds are made in the afternoon and even- 
ing* 
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Jng ; and the opium is gathered next morning. The? 
begin at day-break, and continue till one p'har of 
the day i$ paffed. The wounds on each capfule is 
repeated for. three fucceffive days. The whole cap- 
fules in a field are wounded, and the opium gather-* 
ed in fifteen days. In & fruitful feafori, and good 
ground, they obtain from fix to nine, feers of opium 
from a biggah of ground : a fmall crop is from two 
to four feers* When the drug is cheap, it fells for 
fifteen rupees per dhiree ; when dear, and of a fu- 
perior. quality, for twenty-five rupees. A dhiree 
contains five feers and a quarter } fo that the grofs 
produce of a good crop is 1675 ru P ees P er acre, 
equal to 200I. The. grofs produce after fome imper* 
fett experiments in England, amounted only to 50L 
per acre j but from fuch data we are not warranted 
to draw any conclufion. 

In the Mahratta diftri&s all the opium, even at the 
time of gathering, is adulterated with oil ; and this 
mixture they do not confider as fraudulent: the 
practice is allowed, and the reafoh affigned for it is 
the prevention of too great drynefs in the drug. , The 
people employed in gathering have each, a fmall vef- 
fel containing a little oil of fefamum or lifltfeed. The 
opium which has flowed from the Wounded capfule 
is fcraped off with a little iron inftrument, previouf- 
ly dipt in oil : a little oil is taken in the palm of the 
hand, and the opium gathered with the iron inftru- 
ment, is wiped on the hand, and kneaded with the 

oil. 
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fell. The tthole quantity gathered, is brought home 
kneaded into a mafs, and thrown into a veffel with 
more oil, into which the whole crop of the feafon is 
colle&ed. 

It is thus evident that the quantity of oil in 
any given quantity of opium, is not determined 
with much accuracy; they compute that the oil 
amounts to one half of the pure drug, or one 
third of the mixed mafs. The adulterations prac- 
tifed fecretly, and confidered as fraudulent, are 
mincing the powder of the feed leaves of the pop- 
py, and even $flles. The mixture of oil renders 
this opium of very inferior quality to that of the 
Company^ provinces. It is particularly unfit for 
medicinal purpofes, and for making a tranfparent 
timfture* It is exported to Guzarat and other 
parts : the merchants advancing the money to the 
cultivator, at leaft in patty while the crop is cat 
the ground. 



Vot*H. Del fi* 



OF THE HEMP, FLAX, &c. OF INDlAV 



Cbdnderndgore^ i 7 99* 

Of flak and hemp, with air their varieties, and the* 
different fubftitutes for thefe iifeful articles, the Hin- 
doo agriculturifts poffefs greater abundance than any 
othei 1 people. The advantages of which thefe might 
be productive to a commercial nation have not beeflf 
overlooked ; yet it is probable that neceflity only will 
prompt us to avail oiirfelves of them* to that degree 
to which they tnay eafily be carried* 

The mod common fubftitute for hemp in Bengal, 
b the Jute or Paut 9 ' Cfotularia juncea y Linru lv 
grows abundantly in many parts of this province ; 
and is much ufed for fails, ropes, fifliing nets, and 
other naval purpofes. An aft of Parliament has 
been paffed permitting this article to be imported 
free of duty. It has in confluence been imported, 

though 
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jhoygh ii no great quantity* Since, however, rags, 
and the materials of the paper manufa&urers have 
jgifen fp much in price, it -has been recommended as 
a .beneficial article to the owners of rice and country 
fhips, to fill up their cargoes with as tonnage. Such, 
/goods as 'require *p be packed in gunny bags have 
<&een found irioft convenient for the importation of 
*his article, without raking much capital. The price 
of Sun, which, in its manufa&ured ftate, this com- 
modity is called, is from feven to eight fhillings per 
swt. jaJBengil, and it lias fold in England at thirty- 
five ihillkig^. Tie refufe of this plant 'fprnifhes to 
the Hindoos the material for making paper; and it 
Is probably from thie circumftancd, that Mr Sewell, 
bookfeller in London, firft conceived the idea of ren- 
dering it fubfervient to our jnanufadurers during the 
great Tcarcity of materials. Many hiave already pro-, 
fited confiderably by the information conveyed by 
<his judicious and accurate obferyer j and it is highly 
probable that the ufefwl hint which he iias conveyed 
Jn the European Magazine, will be more beneficial 
to his, country than ibme other more fplendid dif- 
foveriea. ' . '' 

The following yarieties of this plant have been 
-cultivated in the Botanic Gardens at Calcutta, and 
experiments decifive of their utility, have been made 
by Dr. Roxburgh, a gentleman to whom botany is 
more indebted than to any other man of the prefent 
times. 

i. Bhungee 
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j. BbungefePaut. Corcttorus <dkorius, Lino* 

a. Gbec Nakha Eaut. Corchorus caf$dari*+ 
linn. 

Of the cultivation of tbefe plants, and his attempts 
to improve the quality of their flax, Dr. Roxburgh's 
letter to the governor & Council wiH convey the 
heft idea. 

" Immediately on my arrival in Bgp&gal, among* 
other things I turned my attention towards finch plants 
as yielded the natives materials for making twine, &c 
and found they pofie&ed not only CrotD^r&jimted, 
and Hibifcus cornabinus, (an account and drawings 
of thefe I have already tranfmitted to the Hon. Coor* 
of Dire&drs), hut that they alio cultivated for th$ 
fame purpofes two fpectes of Corchorus, the olito- 
r\us, and capfularis, with varieties of each fpecies of 
Ofchynomene *, which the late Dr. Kdning firft de; 
Icribed. Drawings and defcriptibns of thefeplantp, 
with the n>ethod of cultivation, and preparation of 
their fibres, I have now the honour of trahfimitting; 
together with fome gleaned famples, which I beg 
tnay be fent to the Hdn. Court of Dire&ors." ' * » i> 

<c This fubftance (Jute), might probably be reft* 
dered much finer, even fit for cambric and lawn, by 

bekig 

*. Dooijchi of the Bcngalefe. 
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iwing fowi thicker (ban ufoal, and cutting k at an 
earlier period $ for it is well known that cutting flax 
preen, prevents tliat harfbaefs which it acquires by 
Standing tiH fall ripe; I foave in view forae experi- 
mems to <teterra*ae this point, which I think is a 
very efleutiaJ one* BefldeS, the Hindoos, fo far as i 
can ieatfn, pay no attention to the cleannefs, or qua- 
lity of the Water #iey fteep th« plants in, which is no 
doubt a material point, and requires to be attended 
to. Spft clean Water, well expofed to the fun's 
beams, and never ufed for the fame purpole a fecond 
time, is what I would recommend. Jute fo pre* 
pared, will no doubt be of much more beautiful co- 
lour, thta whtfn iefs pare water is ufed. Putrid 
foul water will nioft likely haften tkfe operation, and 
It is therefore employed by the Hindoo farmers, who 
are more intent on difpatch, than od the colour of 
jthe fiat>ftance 3 as it is only employed by them for 
coarfe porpofes, whece coiour and appearances are 
totally immaterial. 

«« With, a view to determine whether the quality 
4jf the Jute niigjit be rendered finer by the above 
beans, I caufed two parcels to be fown about the 
tribal feed time, viz one of Bhungee Paut, and the 
other Ghee Naltha Paut : The teed of the firft prov- 
ed 1 bad; a circumftance I did not learn, till it was 
loo late to fow a fecond parcel ; confequently I am 
finable to fay any thing farther concerning this 
|pecie$» . < ; ; 

Thh 
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u The capfularis grew well; and as it wasfowfc 
thick, run up flender to a confiderable height. If 
was cut at an eariy periods fteeped in perfeftly cleaa 
water, bleached, beat, and drefled with the fcutch 
and coarfe heckle. In the package which accom- 
•paniep this, the drefled fibres will be found in one 
bundle, the dreffing in another, and fome of the un- 
drefled in a third. From diefe you will be able, I 
hope, to judge whether this fubftance is to be im- 
proved by the means pradtifed in Europe, to procure 
fine flax for cambric, arid fine lawn." 

Besides thjefe fubftitutes, the true hemp, (Bang of 
fhe natives), is found in many places of Bengal- It 
is however but little ufed* except for the oil, whicfy 
is obtained from the feeds, and for medicine; or, 
iaftly, for an intoxicating ingredient raiXed with to- 
bacco for the hookah. Intoxication by this means, 
is perhaps the greaxeft aud n*Q# Oniverfal evil fuffen- 
ed by the Hindoos ; fince its fmall price puts this 
treacherous luxury within the reach of all. > ^ 

The common flax of Europe, (Tiflfee of the Ben- 
galefe,, is cultivated in all the upper provinces as well 
as Bengal. This, however, is for the oil folely ; for 
the natives are unacquainted with the ufe of Tiffee as a 
flax The cultivation of it for the fibre might no doubt 
be turned to great account, fince under the prefent ma* 
nagement this moft ufeful part is entirely thrown away. 
On the vaft and fertile plains of Bengal, proved by* 
the experience of ages to be adapted to die growth 

of 
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of this plant, it is difficult to aflign any limits to the 
quantify of flax that might be raifed. Whilft Eng-, 
land pays annually to Germany for eight or nine 
hundred tons of linen yarn, this plant, and thefe 
rich territories offer a wide field of intereftmg expe- 
riment to the government of Bengal. 

. Coir, (the inner bark of the Coco nut), ufed as 
the running rigging of fhips, is preferred to hemp,, 
by all Who have ufed it. Though hard to handle at 
llrft, yet, on a little ufe, it becomes eafy, and has 
many good qualities. Employed in cables, it is in 
general ufe in ATia j and being at once light and ela- 
stic, it pofleffes many advantages. It has been 
ftretahed from fix to ftirie inches without breaking \ 
a degree of elafticity which mtrfl enable a fliip to ride 
eafy ; where with a eommoi) cable, it Would be dan- 
gerous or impra&icable. None of the Coir cordage 
receives tar ;' an advantage in point of faving, if it 
continues frelh and durable, as it it faid to do, when 
carefully wetted ttith fait water. 

Our Oriental poffeffions have already contributed 
largely to the refources of the empire in the neceflary 
article of {hip-timber ; feveral of the moft valuable 
fhips that ev&r entered the Thames hating been built 
there : It is probable that the period is not far diftant 
when they fhall prove equally ferviceable in the ar- 
ticles of paper, fails, and cordage. In obtaining 
from Hindoftan all the benefits which are compatible 
with its own intereft to beftow, we have, it mud be 

allowed 
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allowed many cHfficutoies tx>< encounter : ThecWe^of 
thefe, perhaps, is want of enterprise in the natives 
themfelves ; they poffefs r (tohat philofophers ftip^ot 
ed only to belong to inanimate matter) a powerful vis 
inertia which muft continually be counteracted by 
the application of an adaquate ftimulus on one part. 
To invigorate and properly apply the induftry of fo 
many millions of people is a great and important truft 
which has devolved upon the Britifli. It is comfort- 
able to obferVe that this is a truft, our countrymeii 
who adventure in thefe provinces are, in general, well 
qualified to fulfill. Their ardour in pfarfuit of for* 
tune is often a happy corre&ive of the indolence of 
the Afiatics. There are in Calcutta fome mercantile 
houfes whofe enterprife and capital put in motion a 
greater number of hands than any equal number of 
individuals in any quarter of the world; The num^ 
ber of failors, fhip-builders, growers of indigo and 
cotton, and manufa&urers of every defdription, who 
are fupplied with labour and fubfiflence by the fingte 
houfe of Mr Fairlie, is perhaps not equalled by any 
individual in Europe. Yet this Gentleman, aitct 
twenty years laborious exertion in a debilitating cli- 
mate, continues to profecute every new adventure 
with the fame a&ivity as he commenced his career : 
" Nil aftum repatans donee afyusdfuperefiet agndumj* 



of 



OP THE COCHINEAL^ 



Benares, 17518. 

The indigo manufa&ure which has given a fconfider- 
able fpur to the induftry of the natives of India, wa^ 
foon fucceeded by an attempt highly commendable,' 
to eft'ablifli that of cochineal. f)r. Nicolas Fontana, 
a gentleman of great literary knowledge, has detailed 
the advantages to be derived from thfe culture, in d 
very fatisfa&ory manner. 

" The ihtrodu&ion of cochine&l into Bengal^ 
which our neighbours had endeavoured to natura- 
lize in their Weft India pofleffions, deferves particu- 
larly to be marked as being likely; under proper ma- 
nagement, to become not only a new aera in the pro- 
greffive refources of the Company, but an acceffion 
i>f opulence to the Britifh empire : an sera the more 
remarkable, as, notwithftanding the Attempts of Gd- 

Vol* II. E e verament* 
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vernment, the defign was not accompliflied but 
through accident, the great parent of difcovery, 
which, with never ceafing influence, operate* in to 
many ways for the good of mankind. 

" After a large plantation of the various fpecies 
of Opuntia had been reared at Madrafs, waiting only 
the arrival of the infeft to make it ferviceabte, which 
a long correfpondence of thirteen years could not 
obtain, Dr Anderfon's felicitations about it bad al- 
mod been forgotten; yet though his laborious in- 
duftry and zeal for his country's intereft, had no* 
other reward, the ihtrodu&ion of the cochineal in- 
feft into India ifc entirely owing to his publications on 
the fubje£t, which fortunately fell into the hands of 
Captain Nelfonj who was then Rationed at Madrak 
with the 5?d regiment. On the Captain's return to 
India in 1795, the^eet in which he failed repaired 
for refreshment to the port of Rio de Janeiro, la 
his perambulations* a little way out of this, town, he 
was attended as ufually by the centinel, when he faw 
a plantation of Opuntia with the infect upon it. This 
circumftance immediately brought to his recolle&ion 
the ardent wifli for the importation »of the infe£ .ex- 
prefied in the. letters he had read at Madrafs j aact 
he conceived the hope of being abje to gratify Dr # 
Anderfon's de fire, , by > cawyigg fome to. India, witl* 
him* 

" A day. or two previous, to. hi$ embarkatioa he 
took aivtfher; w^ifc tothepfece where hejhadleen 

the 
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4&e Opuntia or Nopal. He made bold to aflt the 
.cultivators for forte of the plant, being curious, he 
faid, in matters of natural hiftory. Having collect- 
ed feveral other plants he wifhed to have this a'ffo. 
^fhe good people being the lefs ftffpidous, as he was 
in his regimentals, granted his requeft Thdy gave 
him feveral plants with infers upon them, which he 
^arefuHy tarried aboard. Many of thefe, during the 
paffage to IJengsll, which was remarkably long and 
tedious for fuch delicate paflfengers, died. A few 
infetts only remained aKve on the laft plant, feveral 
of the leaves having withered. 

<c Capt. Nelfoh on his arrival in -Calcutta, fent the 
fortivors to the Botanic Garden, where they were 
diftributed on the different fpecieS of the Opuntte. 
-This well nigh frustrated the whole labour. On the 
CMna and Manilla fpecies, they were fopfyj to die 
ifeft. it fortunately occurred to make the trial on 
the indigenous Opuntia of bengal, which is aUb 
abundant in many parts of India. On this the in- 
fers thrived amazingly ; in fo much that froni thefe 
few, in the courfe of four or five months a quantity 
had been coHt^&ed fufficient for distribution among 
all who wHhed to try the rearing pf them ; and fe- 
veral plants upon which the infers were feeding, 
were fent to Madrafs. 

" The novelty and importance of the objeft prp- 
mifing fo fpeedy and plentiful a harveft of fortune, 
engaged a multitude of individuals to undertake the 

bufinefc i 
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fcufinefs j and this, no doubt, the more readily, as 
the cultivation of this rich field of wealth require4 
but very little capital. Many golden dreams were 
enjoyed by the new planters. All who had a mind 
were provided with infeds ; and undertook pianta* 
tions of Opuntia. ' 

" The anxiety and impatience natural to all, who 
"indulging in ardent expe&ations, undertake new en- 
terprifes, induced fome of the planters of the Nopal 
to put the infed upon it, when the plant had juft 
emerged from the ground. Others, through inat- 
tention, kept their infe&s in places too near to where 
the Opuntia was growing • young, which in that 
tender and premature 'ftate was devoured by thefe 
creatures, when hard preffed by hungers The un- 
ftilful mode of drying was likewife adopted : fcnd 
fome of thofe perfojis ^hofe opinions lead the nmi- 
titude, declared in the nioft decided and pefitive man- 
ner, that the pochineal would never anfwer^ as it 
would not be ' found worth the trouble and expence 
attending the cultivation of it. All {hefe confidera- 
tions damped in a great meafure the ardor of the 
enrerprife. Many abandoned tj*e purfuit,and left 
the iniefts to provide for themfeives, after the plants 
deftined for their ufe were deftroyed, wherever they 
could find nourilhment. They were feen flying ^- 
bout indifcriminately on various other plants, and 
{hus periling ; while others rooted out the planta- 
tions, an£ employed the ground for other purpofes. 
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<c Resides the difcouraging circumftances already 
mentioned, it was urged that the fpecies imported 
into India, was only the Grana Silveftris, and thaf 
the firft fpecijnens fent home had beeji of no value. 
They had grown lumpy and mufty for want of be- 
ing, properly dried, or thoroughly diverted of the 
cottony fubftance w^th which the infedt is covered. 
But fuppofing, it ^as ^tdded^ that a proper mode of 
drying and preparing it could be found put, and the 
cultivation of it brought to the greateft perfection, It 
would foon overftock the market, as tnere is a cer- 
tain quantity only, 'and that not very great, which 
* is required for Europe. This would foon be fup- 
plied^ and lpfs inftead of gain would accrue to tKe 
planters. This excefs, however^ it was farther urged, 
was to be prefumed pnjy in the cafe of the country 
t>eing able to fupply plants fufficient for the food of 
%ht infeft, which was very doubtful on account of its 
quick reprodu&ion, as it fends forth a new genera- 
fiqn every forty days. * * * % - ' ' 

•" These with other obje&ions of lefs force, may 
eafily be refured by any impartial obferver acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the climate and foil of India, 
even without any kind of knowledge of agriculture. 
In fuch a vaft exjpnt of territory as that of the Eaft 
India Company, and lying under fuch a variety of 
climates, it is not furely impoffible, or very difficult 
to find a climate and foil fitted for the naturalization 
and rearing the cochineal infeft; and where the 
plants will grow to proper fize for affording it food ; 

,'- in 
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In the fame manner as in the cBftrifts of Mexico? 
where the people who take raoft pains, have then* 
growing to fuch a height as requires ladders to ga- 
ther the in fed. Such a ft ate of the plant would 
check the too rapid reproduction of the infeft, and 
at the fame time improve its quality; for it is a fo£t 
that the Sylvefter Cochineal, when bred upon a full 
grown Nopal, lofes part of its tenacity, and grows to 
double the fi^e of that gathered on gunny plants, 
and lefs covered with the cottony fubftance. 

The cultivation of cochineal, would in ail proba- 
bility be greatly favoured by the vicinity of a hilly 
country,; fuch as the Boglipore, RajahmaM, and 
Purneah. If can be afcertained by good authority, 
that there are already in th6 Chittagong diftriCfc, 
plantations of large Opuntias, which have been 
growing for two years paft. Whenever the infeft 
fhall be placed on thefe plants, we fhall fee cochineal 
of a very good quality. The nature and habits of 
the natives, feem entirely calculated for the em- 
ployment of gathering the infeft ; work that may be 
done by old men, women, or boys. 

* 

" As to the dryipg the infe&s, there is no country . 
where the fun has fuch influence as in Bengal. The me- 
thod of drying in the fun, after fcaldmg the infe&in hot 
water, is that praftifed in Mexico, and in Brazil ; the 
infe&s colle&ed in wooden bowls are thereby fpread 
from them on a hot difh of earthen ware, and placed 
;dive on a charcoal fire j where they ace flowly roaft- 

ed, 
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6d, till the downy covering, difappear y and the aque- 
ous juices of the animal are wholly evaporated. Dur- 
ing this operation, the infe&s are conftantly fleered, 
about with a tin ladle, and fometimes water is 
fprmkled upon them, to prevent abfolute tqmfaSion ; 
which would deftroy the colour ; but a little pra&ice. 
will teach thenvto remove them* from the fire, though' 
furely its barbarity ought to prevent its adoption* 

** By an eftimate made on a large fcale, of the, 
neceffary expence that would attend the cultivation 
of one hundred biggahs of Opuntia, it appeared that 
after making every poflible allowance for ground' 
rent, Ryuts gathering, and an European overfeer, 
and intereft on difburfement at twelve per cent, the 
quantity produced of grana fylveftris during, nine 
months, of the year, reckoning it at four ficca ru- 
pees per feer of thirty-two ounces,, would more* than 
treble the capital employed; But if this calculation 
be juft in the vicinity of Calcutta?, and , there is. no 
reafon \p fuppofe it btherwife, where labour and 
ground renti s dear j how much lefs would the whole 
expence of cultivation and preparation be r if trangi 
ferred to a greater diftance, and to the other pro* 
vinces ! 

*' When the infett has been well dried, it fliould 
be packed immediately, as it might otherwife. be af- 
fe&ed by the damp air of Bengal. In this bufinefe 
the method ufed in Mexico fliould be followed j 
tfhich is to put it firft into a linen bag, covered with 
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% compact net ; and then over the whole an ox 4 
hyde fewed fo clofely as to render it impervious td 
ifrater. 



" For fonle of the! cochineal which I wanted for 
the purpofe of making experiments, colle&ed at En- 
tally, two miles from Calcutta, I paid in 1796, fix- 
teen rupees per feer : for the fiirie quantity raifed by 
another planter, the following year, eight rupees ; 
and in 1797, I might have bought a great quantity, 
part of which came one hundred miles from Calcut- 
ta, at fife rupees per feer. 

u The improveability of the grana fylveflria by 
attention, will be ascertained more clearly by the fol- 
lowing fa£t, than by a tho'ufand arguments. Some 
merchants, at my recommendation, btfught about 
two hundred pounds of Cochineal made at Raffa- 
pugiah, five miles from Calcutta, at five rupees per 
feer. The fame houfe paid for feverf irfauns, or 280 
feers, to Mr Stephens at Keefpay, feven rupees per 
feer, in 1797, and I can fay that it was the bell o£ 
the fort that had yet been feen in town, both for it^ 
ftze, cleaning, and drying. 

" Let us now fuppofe for a moment, fuch 
cochineal as that made at Keerpay, to be the beft 
that can evet be obtained in Bengal, and that the 
above may be within a rupee, more or lefs, the ave- 
rage price. The grana fina, that is brought to Ben- 
gal by way of Manilla, felk, when abundant, at fix- 

teen: 
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teen rupees per feer, but oftener at nineteen and 
twenty. The Bengal Sylveftris contains only from 
9-16 to io- 1 6 parts of the colouring matter contain- 
ed in the other ; , but fay only one half, fo that the 
manufadturer will be obliged to ufe two feers inftead 
of one, the quality of the colour to be the fame, 
even at this • rate, the filk manufactories at Bengal 
might be fupplied with it, with a yearly faving. Af* 
ter fupplying this market, if the quantity be increas- 
ed, there will be a demand for it in the China, and 
EnglHh markets, though only of the Sylvefter kind. 
Supposing it for ever to remain fu^h, by leaving it to 
the indolent natives only, even this would be <a great 
acquifitiort, eonfidering the various ways in which it 
can be employed by the dyers. Befides if the prices 
were immediately to fall, fo as not to indemnify the 
prefent freight and infurance to the private adven- 
turer, how eafy would it be to reduce the infeft to a 
much fmaller bulk by making- a lake, and producing 
carmine no lefs valuable than the grana fina. 

tc The overftoeking of the market, however, with 
a drug fo important, and of fuch extenfive ufe, is 
not a thing very Kkely foon to happen. The manu- 
fa&urer wherever he fhould find it at a price would 
ufe it generally, and fubftitute it in the room of 
other materials for reds j fuch as madder, redwood, 
and others ufed for woollens, and filks ; befides the 
great varieties of fliades from fcarlet and crirafon, 
down to all thofe various tints, to be obtained by 
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modifications of reagents from cochineal, with a bril- 
Kancy and (lability that would foon repay the fmali 
additional expence that might be incurred by this 
fubftitution. 

u It is a thing greatly to be wifhed by every 
citizen and patriot, that the Bengal cochineal may 
foon be brought to fuch a degree of perfection, 
and produced in fuch plenty, as may admit of a 
reduction of its price fufficient to induce the calicoe 
printers in Europe to ufe it more commonly than 
hitherto, in the (tying of cotton ; which open a 
much wider field for its confumption. As to the 
fhynefs of cotton to the admiffion of this animal 
colour, it is not an obftacle that ought by any 
means to be confidered as infurmountable, in the 
prefent ftate of chemiftry, advancing fo rapidly to 
farther improvements, and particularly applying, 
with vaft fuccefs, many of its operations to the 
art ef dying. The few unfuccefsful attempts made 
by manufacturers, and chemifts, to fix this colour 
x>n cotton, have been defeated more by the dear- 
nefs of the drug, than by any impracticability of 
-the defign. This exhaufted at once the purfe and 
the patience, both of the artift and chemift ; and 
precluded that continuation, repetition, and diverfi- 
cation of experiment which is necdTary to the 
.completion of new inventions. 

tf It was upon cotton that the Spaniards firft 

faw 
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faw the cochineal ufed in Mexico; but for want 
of preparation, it produced but a dull crimfon. 
When fome of the dried Bengal infeft was fliew- 
ed to the Vakeel of the Rajah of Napal, refiding 
as minifter to our Government at Calcutta, he 
foon knew it, and declared, that it was always ufed 
in dying his country robes and turbans. The op- 
portunity arifing from the management of a chintz 
manufa&ory, induced me to make fome- trials of 
cochineal in cottpn cloth and thread. By thefe it 
was afcertained, that the quantity of colouring 
matter, contained in the Bengal cochineal of 
1796, compared with the grana fina, was from 
nine or eleven, to fixteen. I then repeated as 
far as the chemical ^reagents, to be obtained in 
India, would permit, various experiments of the 
kind mentioned by Dr. Barcroft, in his firft vo- 
lume of the philofophy of faft colours, and near- 
ly with the fame fuccefs in variety of (hades and 
degrees of permanency. From thefe experiments 
there refulted two considerable benefits to that ma- 
nufactory : The firft was, that I was induced to 
make an addition of a certain quantity of pow- 
dered cochineal to the morinda root, for the fine 
cloths and muflins that were to undergo the boil- 
ing procefs in the vat : The fecond, I was led to 
mix with the bafis for printing red, (alum), a de- 
co&ion of cochineal, inftead of the Turmeric, or 
red wood, formerly ufed by printers in tracing their 
defigns. This laft fubftitute was only boiled in 

fimple 
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ftmple * morinda, and the other with the addition 
of cochineal. By this procefs deep and brilliant reds 
were obtained, fuch as had not hitherto been feen 
in Bengal. 

The cultivation, therefore, of the cochineal in- 
fed, is an objeft worthy of all the countenance and 
care of Government. The attempts towards its na- 
turalization ought not by any means to be aban- 
doned, but continued with all perfevering induftry, 
and unwearied attention, to every circumftance that 
may promote fo important a branch of commerce. 
For this article we fend annually immenfe films to 
the Spaniards. Not only might this expence be 
faved to Britain j but, in due time, the reft of the 
world might be fupplied from the Bengal produce 
of this valuable commodity. It is in the recollec- 
tion of moft people converfant with India affairs, 
how the firft fpecimens of indigo fent home from 
Bengal were depreciated afcd rejefted: Hence the 
cultivation of it was ebftrufted for fome years. 
But when it began to be attended to in 17 So, and 
178a, by people who were acquainted with the 
beft modes of manufacturing it, it was improved 
with fuch rapidity, that in 1790 fome of the Bengal 
indigo was judged to be equal to the Guatimala, 
and bore the fame price. The quantity fent home 
in the year 1795, and 1796, was far beyond what 
had ever been imported into the port of London 
from all the world, and more than is required for 

the 
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the annual confumption of Europe. The ufe- of in- 
digo in the dye-houfe is very circumfcribed, and 
confined chiefly to the colours of blue and green. 
If gives alfo a few finer blacks, with lilac grounds ; 
but it cannot, like cochineal, be applied to the va- 
rious principal colours, as crimfon, fcarlet, purple, 
and to all the intermediate (hades. 



OF 



©F THE LABOUR ABSTRACTED BY THE DIAMOND MINE5. 



Mirzaport, - 179$- 

A considerable portion of the rural labour of 
Hindoftan, is abftra&ed from agriculture, its proper 
objedt, and employed in the diamond mines. Of 
the four principal mines, that at Roalconda, five 
days journey from Golconda, is the raoft antient ; 
for Tavernier fays that it was difcovered two hun- 
dred years before his time. Around the place where 
the diamonds are found in this mine, the ground is 
fandy, and full of rocks, in which there are veins of 
half a finger, to a whole finger in width* The 
miners make ufe of irons with hooks at the end, with 
which they pick out the earth or fand, from thefe 
veins, which they put into tubs, and among that 
earth they find the diamonds. 

There 
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There are feveral diamond ctitters at this mine, 
but none of them have above one mill, which is of 
fteel. Tavernier, who is a judge of this fubjeft, 
aflerts that the natives cannot give that lively polifh 
to the ftones which the Europeans do, yet they can 
cut fome which our lapidaries will not undertake. 

There are two kinds of merchants employed in 
this traffic ; the one takes a portion of the ground, 
and employs miners to dig, paying a duty to the 
King of four pagodas per day, for every hundred 
men employed in the works } the other clafs of mer- 
chants are merely purchafers of the ftones from the 
firft, and they alfo pay a duty to the king of two 
per cent, for all that they buy. 

Of this latter clafs was M. Tavernier, who has 
given by far the moll detailed and authentic ac- 
count of this trade that has yet reached Europe. 
He had madejnany different journeys to the different 
mines of India, and in this traffic accumulated an 
immenfe fortune. 

" It is very pleafing, he obferves, to fee the 
young children of the merchants, and other people 
of the country, who feat themfelves under a tree in a 
fquarc of the town, and though not older than fifteen 
or fixteen years, and many ftill younger, they make 
bargains with perfett ikill and exa&nefs. Each has 
his diamond weights, and a bag hanging by one fide, 
with a purfe at the other j thus he fits expe&ing his 

cuftomers, 
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cuftoro6rs, who come to fell. When any perfon 
bring* a ftone, it is put into the hands of the eldeft 
of theft boys, who fits 21s a kind of chief, and after 
having examined it, pafles it to the reft one after 
another, till all have feea it, when it is again return* 
ed to him* Meanwhile not a Word is fpokea ; till 
he demand the price, with a view to purchafe it, if 
poflible ; and Ihould he buy it too dear* it is on his 
cftrn account. In the evening the children compute 
what they hare laid out j then examine their ftones, 
*nd clafe them according to their water, their weight 
aad clcamaeis : they then carry them to the great 
merchants, who hate generally large parcels to 
match. The profit is then divided among the chil- 
dren equally ; only the chief among them has one 
* fourth per cent, more than the reft." 

The bargains made by the great merchants, both 
Mahommedans and Hindoos, are tranfaflted with pe- 
culiar fecrecy and dexterity. The buyer and feller 
fit oppdfite to each other, and without fpeaking a 
word, the one of the two opens his girdle, the feller 
takes hold of the purchaser's hand, and with it he 
covers it as well as hk own* and according to diffe- 
rent figns made by the touch, perfectly underftood 
by the parties, the bargain is concluded* Thus in 
the fame place, a parcel may be fold feveral times, 
without any one prefent knowing that k hath been 
fold iEd: all, or for how much. ' 



As 
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M the value of thefe njines depends much upop 
the fecurity and protection given to the purcfeafer3 
who refort jto them ; the native gpvernraejnt? h^ve 
afforded this with much folicitude. A particular 
perfon is appointed to weigh all the diamonds, to 
preclude all imposition in this particular j Servants 
£re appointed to every .considerable merchant during 
his flay* to guard both bis money and effe&s, and 
not unfrequendy an efcort is allowed him till te 
reach the frontiers of the kingdom. 

The lot pf the poor natives, who work the mine?, 
though weH (killed in ,their buijnefc, is invariably a 
hard one. Their wages never exceed three pagoda 8 
in the ye#r ; a fubfiftence fo fcanty almoft compels 
them to -dUfcmefty. Accordingly they make little 
fcruple, as ofte# as with fafety they can, to hide a 
Hone for th^ir own profit. As they are perfeftly 
naked, except the fmall rag around their middle, 
this can hardly be done but by fwallowing the 
ftones ; and this being dete&ed they have been 
known to fecrete them in the corner of the eye. To 
prevent thefts, twelve or fifteen out of fifty are bound 
to be fecurity for the honiefty of the reft, to the 
great merqhapt who employs them. 

About feven days journey eaft from Golconda, 
lies the mine of Colour, or Qani, as it is called by 
,the Hindoos. This mine was difcovered about an 
hundred years later than that of Roalconda, by a 
peafant while he was preparing ground to fow millet, 

Vol- II. Gg who 
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who found at the foot of a high mountain a glitter- 
ing ftone, as he thought, but on prefenting it at 
Qolconda to a diamond merchant, he was informed 
of its quality and value. 

The report of this trader in diamonds, who had 
not before feen one of fo great weight, made much 
noife in the country, and engaged the monied men in 
the vicinity to fearch the ground, where they found, 
and ftill find many of greater fize than at any other 
mine. Here are produced a number of ftones from 
ten to forty carats, and among them fome larger, 
particularly that prefented to Aurengzebe, weighing 
nine hundred carats. In this mine the earth is dug 
to a confiderable depth, carried to a fpot prepared 
for the purpofe, and there wafhed, and winnowed. 
The men, women, and children employed in thefe 
labours, when the place was firft vifited by Tavernier, 
amounted to upwards of fixty thoufand ; and many 
fuperftitious ceremonies were employed to engage 
their diligence and fidelity to their fuperiors. 

The third mine is that of Sumbulpour, lying 
thirty cofs fouth of Rhotas, on the confines of Ben- 
gal. The name is the fame with that of a large 

'town on the river Gouel, in the fands of which the 
diamonds are found. After the great rains are over, 
they wait for two months till the water becomes 
clear, and the river has fubfided fo low as in fome 
places to leave the fand dry, in other places covering 

.it only a fe\^ inches. This happens about the end 

of 
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of January, when workers flock to it from Sumbul- 
pour, and the neighbouring towns, to the amount of 
eight thoufand perfons, men, women, and children. 

They fearch the river from the town of Sumbul- 
pour, up to its very fources in the mountain, through 
a traft of an hundred miles. Thofe who are (killed 
in this bufinefs know from the appearance of the 
fand whether it contains any diamonds ; when there 
is reafon to believe that there are any, they enclofe 
the place with (takes and faggots, and draw put the 
fand for two feet deep. This fand they work, fifr, 
and winnow, as at the other mines. " From this 
river, fays Tavernier, come all thofe fair Points called 
Natural Points, but a large (tone is feldom found 
here." 

The fourth diamond mine was in the Carnatic ; 
but was ordered to be fhut up by Mirgi Mola, the 
famous General of Aurengzebe, on account, as it 
is faid, of the yellownefs of the diamonds, and the 
foulnefs of the (tones. 

The hardnefs, luftrd, and beauty of the diamond, 
have conferred on it a very high value as an orna- 
ment among all nations ; but no where has it been 
prized more than in the Mogul territories. Rich 
prefents of thefe (tones to the Sovereign, have al- 
ways paved the way to rank and preferment. Hence 
the value of jewels and precious (tones accumulated 
t>y the Emperors has been immenfe. In the tifne 

of 
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of Ta vernier, one ftone m the poffeffion of the Great 
Mogul* weighed 279 9-16 carats, and was valued 
by him at 1 1,723,278 livres, or nearly half a million 
fterling. During the reign of Acber, which was be- 
fore the period wheti the empire reached its fuimnit, 
either of wealth or fplendour, the vaft treafures of 
the monarch were preferved in twelve diftinft of- 
fiees, three of which were occupied by the jewels and 
plate only. To each treafury a Tepukchy aiid Da- 
rogha were appointed, who claffed the jewels in a re- 
gular manner, according to their kind and value, 
and they were always ready to render an exatt ac- 
count daily or monthly of their application or expen- 
diture. Concerning the different regulations of the 
mint and jewel office, the author of the Ayeeft Ac- 
bery is more full and luminous, than upon any other 
department of the internal economy of that great 
empire. 

Ths Moguls were ne> left curious in other gems 
than in the diamond-: Emeralds* tdpaxes, faphires, 
and pearls, always occupied a cdnfiderable part of the 
jewel office ; and their value was greater than that of 
the diamond. Confidering the fmall progrefs that 
chemiftry had then made in any part of 1 the world, 
their knowledge of gems and of the precious metals 
*nay be regarded as both accurate and extenfive* 
The methods laid down for refining gold and filver, 
by Abul Fazel, rather refemble the acfcuracy of a 
profeffional man, than the ideas of a nobleman treat- 
ing generally of the ftate of the treafury. No lefs 

than 
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than twelve different degrees of'finenefs of gold, 
called barrah banny, are diftinctiy noted in his book j 
and the method of afcertainirig each decree in any 
given fpecimen, is accurately laid down* 

The practical habit of ascertaining the goodnefs of 
coins, or the finenefs of jewels, is an attainment in 
which Europeans are at pfefent far outdone by the 
natives. Their fkill in this matter is fo decidedly fu* 
perior, that every European tvhofe tranfa&ions are 
confiderable, retains a native Writer, or Bannian, 
who receives payments for him, and who is anlwer- 
able for the fufficiency of the money of which he ac- 
cepts. In moft of the great towns of Hindoftan, 
gems and precious ftones are procurable as a mer- 
cantile commodity $ but an European without pro- 
feffional knowledge, and much experience in this 
traffic, could not fafely enter into competition with 
the native merchants. 

Another caufe of the abftra&ion of ufeful hands 
from agriculture* is the pearl fifliery. The natives 
employed in this trade are very numerous, while the 
drudgery they fuffer is far more unhealthy and pe- 
rilous than that of the diamond mines. 

The fhell-fifli which produces this jewel, is the 
Mytilus margaritiferus, which is found adhering to 
the coral banks along the fhores of linivelly* It is 
fiihed by the natives, who affemble in finall boats 
from different quarters, at two feafons of the year j 

the 
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the firft continues during March and April ; the fe- 
cond during Auguft and September. After each 
fifhing a numerous fair is held for the fale of thd 
produce. Seven different villages fkirting the fea, 
of which Tutocorin is the chief, have long been 
famous for a numerous population fubfifting by this 
traffic ; but if we may judge from their toils and 
their dangers, their condition cannot be envied. 

The divers fink themfelves to the bottom gene- 
rally at the depth of twelve fathoms, by means of a 
ftone fattened to their feet, and from habit can re- 
main under water till they fill their bag with Ihells j 
this effected, by a twitch of the rope they make a 
fignal for being drawn up. The fpace of eight or 
ten minutes has fcarcely elapfed when thefe miferable 
divers again plunge into the fea, to repeat the fame 
tafk, which continues during the whole fifhing fea- 
fon. This is the KthvpCwic r* mm of Arrian, 
which from his time to the prefent day has conftituted 
the drudgery of an unhappy race, who are thus ex- 
pofed not merely to the danger of cold and fuffoca* 
tion, but to the voracity of the fhark, who devours 
many of their numbers, in fpite of the Abrajamins, 
or magicians, whom they fuperftitioufly employ to 
charm them. 

' The fifh when colle&ed, are left in vaft heaps to 
putrify upon the fhore ; and thus fever, dyfentery, 
and a new feries of calamity is generated among the 
adventurers j who, after all this rilk and toil, pocket 

but 
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but fmall gains from a traffic, the fuccefs of which 
is very precarious. The pearls in general found are 
fmall, called feed pearls, and fold by the ounce : the 
larger pearls which fometimes conftitute a prize in 
this hazardous lottery, are of immenfe value, and 
have continued in high eflimation fince the earlieft 
times. A fingle one prefented by Julius Caefar to 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, has been eftimated at 
above forty-eight thoufand pounds ; others of ftill 
higher value are figured by Tavernier, particularly 
that great pearl which hung from the neck of the 
artificial peacock, which furmounted the diamond 
throne of Aurengzebe. 



DESCRIPTION 



DESCRIPTION OF THE FORT, AND OF THE ADJACENT 
COUKTRY. 



Allahabad^ July 9, 1798. 

The cultivation of the land goes forward here with a 
greater degree of fuccefs, than, from previous infor- 
mation refpe&ing the province, I had reafon to ex- 
pert. During a fhort ride in the morning, you may 
obferve in this feafon nearly an hundred ploughs at 
work : thefe are however, ir poffible, of a moTe auk- 
ward, and inefficient ftru&urc than thofe I have al- 
ready defcribed : the whole plough and harnefs is 
daily carried to the field by the ploughman, who is 
fometimes a flender boy. 

The fetting in of the rain, is every where the 
commencement of the ploughing feafon j during the 
dry weather, the foil becomes too hard to be pene- 
trable by an implement fo padltry as an Hindoftanee 

plough. 
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plough. The fugar plantations, of which there are 
a few here, are an exception to this. Thefe are 
watered, and confequently can be dreffed earlier. 
At prefent they are in great forwardnefs, overtop, 
ping, by the height of a yard, the fmall fences by 
which they are inclofed. Wheat, bajerrow, and In- 
dian corn, are other crops of this feafon pretty well 
advanced, having already received one weeding. 

Some manure is here laid upon the ground, not 
cows dung ; that is too precious ; but any kind of 
filth or rubbifh which can be collected in a farm- 
yard. This is carried out in bafkets, borne not on 
the back, as is done by our Highland damfels, but 
on the head. Among fuch barbarous ufages, it is 
not worth while to make comparifons ; yet in the 
quantity carried, the Highlanders have a decided fu- 
periority, over a race where feeblenefs and want of 
energy, as well as ftrength, is confpicuous in every 
thing. 

A perfon is hurt to record fuch proceedings ; they 
derive importance however from the consideration, 
that fuch fervile drudgery conftitutes the lot of, per- 
haps, the far greater part of the human race Could 
you imagine it, even in thefe humble toils, and in 
this obfcure deftiny, the peafant is insecure. When 
he goes abroad to the market, or to refume his la- 
bour in the field, he arms himfelf according to his 
circumftances, with a tulwar a fpe&r, or a blud- 
geon . and truits more for prote&ion againft violence 

Vol. II. H h to 
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to the ftrength of his individual arm, than the gene-* 
ral police of the country. 

Among the early Romans, we are told, that every 
ftranger was an enemy, and that by one word they 
expreffed both. Here a man's enemy is perhaps his 
neareft neighbour: when, therefore, he leaves his 
houfe, he prepares himfelf for what frequently hap- 
pens, an encounter with thieves and robbers *• 

The inhabitants of Oude, in their political affo- 
ciation, if a ftate of anarchy can merit fuch a name, 
are in that condition which was decreed as a curfe 
upon the defendants of Efau ; " their hand is a- 
gainft every man, and every man's hand is againft 
them." They have a&ually before their eyes, what 
the celebrated demagogue only had in beatific vi- 
fion ; a view of fociety reduced to its " firft prin- 
ciples." Each individual here travels either with 
theprofpeft of defending himfelf againft robbers, or 
of affuming himfelf that perilous vocation. Hence 
every. man who has been abfent for any confiderable 
rirpe, has a facrifice offered to the gods for his fafety, 
if haply he return fafe to his family f- 

Thus 



* *•. Why arc ye come out againft me with f words and 
(laves, a» againft a thiof and a robber ?" is a queftion you may 
here put to almoft every man you meet $ for by every one you 
are held in fufpicion. 

f Vide Sexr Mutagherin, by Golam Hoffein Khan* 
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Thus within the fhort period of a man's life, fell 
fuddenly to pieces the great empire of Hindoftan, al- 
moft without external violence; like an animal body- 
in the lateft ftage of putrifa&ion, from the extent and 
maturity of corruption that pervaded the whole of its 
members. Every province, almoft every diftrift, 
difplayed a faithlefs fervant of the empire, or fome 
adventurous chief ufurping abfolute power; and 
praftifing all the extravagancies of an unprincipled 
mind on its fudden elevation to the plenitude of def- 
potifm. While you, therefore, inveigh in fuch im- 
preffive terms againft European rapacity in the Eaft, 
we, who are on the fpot, content ourfeives with the 
humble perfuafion, that for a country in fuch a Rate 
to be poffeffed by a Britifh army is a kind difpenfation 
of the Ruler of nations. 

It is felt and acknowledged as fuch by the natives 
themfelves. The proteftion it affords gives them an 
opportunity of laying afide their fwords and fpears ; 
or, if you pleafe, of literally " turning them jnto 
ploughfliares." With regard to myfelf, that convic- 
tion has not arifen from books, but from ocular de- 
monft ration, 

The working cattle are a fmall fpecies of oxen, of 
a hardy breed, as the ufage they endure abundantly 
teftifies. That fuperftitious veneration paid tp the 
cpw, does not always enfure humane treatment to 
this animal ; fo Joofe is , the connection between re- 
ligious belief and moral conduct. Black cattle dur- 
ing 
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ing the dry feafon arc fo poorly fed, that they barely 
fui -vive. A dozen of milk cows will hardly equal 
the produce of a Jingle one of yovu^s, either in the 
article of cheefe or butter. 

The buffalo feems here an ufelefs animal ; it en* 
ters not the draught, and not often carries burdens ; 
a coarfe kind of rancid ghee is the only vivre it 
4 fe* ns to afford. The goat, however, feems to attain 
the full perfe&ion of the fpecies. While the grafs is 
burnt up by the exceffive heat, it nibbles fuccefsfully 
among the roots for a iubfiftence. At prefent while 
the moifture produces abundant vegetation, it wal- 
lows in fo great plenty that the dug is diflended fo as 
to drag upon the ground. 

In Allahabad, the breed of fheep is fmall even for 
India ; and the fleece confifts of a coarfe black hair, 
altogether unfuitable for cloth. Of this harfh fluff, 
however, fuch as it is, fmall rugs ar£ made for the 
fhepherds to fhelter them from the rains, and to 
wrap their body during the night. Under thefe you 
fee them fhivering in the fields ; followed by a few 
fheep, or tending hogs. This laft * is the moil hu- 
miliating condition to which either a Hindoo or a 
Muffulman can be reduced. And as the Jews had 
fimilar prejudices, the prodigal muft have 'been in" 
great diflrcfs before he lubmitted to his patron* who 
?« fent him into the field to feed fwine." ' \ 



lHH 
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- The wages of tbefe " hired fervEnts," are fo ex- 
tremely fmali, that there is little difficulty in believ- 
ing that they are fometimes reduced to the neceflity 
of participating in hufks with the animals they tend. 
It is certain that even in the times of plenty, ou* 
grooms have been found eating the horfes meat, al- 
though their wages are regularly paid, and amount 
to double the price of country labour. 

In this diftri&, the whole ftock of a farmer is not 
perhaps worth eight rupees ; when, the price of his 
cattle is included, it ftill amounts only to a paultry 
fum. He is unfafe in laying out money on his. farm, 
and he does not attempt it. The belt informed na- 
tive I have had the opportunity of confuting, affures 
me that the Ryut has no fecurity whatever in the 
poffeffion, no more than his fuperiors the Aumil and 
Zemindar. 

The rents are levied by an irregular banditti, un- 
der the denomination of an army, who drive away 
the whole of a village, burn the houfes to the ground', 
and carry off the women and children. An a&ion 
of this kind happened in the morning on the fame 
ground which our army occupied in the evening, 
during our march to this place from Lucknow. 

If the ftock of the farmer be infecure, money lent 
is almoft equally fo. A man who pofleffes any thing 
beyond a mere fubfiftence, is induced to expend it 
on perfonal ornaments $ rings for his wife's nofe 

and 
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and ears; or bangles for her ankles. Thus the 
whole property of a family is generally borne on the 
back of its members. Whatever is not difpofed of 
in this way is hid in the ground. There are tradi- 
tions of money being concealed under this fort, and 
ahnoft all the great buildings in India. Though I 
am apt to believe that fuch reports are often current 
without any foundation in truth, it is certain the Be- 
gum of Azof Dowlah paid the demands of the Com- 
pany made upon her hulband, by treafure thus de- 
pofited. 

She fent an eunuch with certain dire&ions into a 
rugged field with a firing, which he fixed upon a peg 
he found there ; from this he flept backwards, keep- 
ing the peg in the fame line with his eye, and a third 
objed mentioned hi his dire&ion. When he had 
extended his line to a certain mark, he there ftopt, 
and ordered the ground to be opened, when twenty- 
three lacks of rupees were taken up. 

A few perfonal ornaments are therefore the whole 
wealth, even of the better fort of Ryut$ ; and this 
wealth flows in the fame channel with his affe&ions. 
A favourite child, is frequently decorated with talif- 
mans of filver hung round his neck, or tied to his 
arms. Thefe, according to the popular creed, are of 
power to repel all the machinations of demons, and 
to ward off all that hoft of ills which " flefh is 
heir to." The MufTulmans indulge the fame fuper- 
ftition, and are equally confident that they derive 

the 
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the fame advantages by inclofing in the trinkets a 
few holy texts from the Coran. 

The fort of Allahabad, froth its fituation at the 
confluence of the two facred dreams, the Jumna 
and the Ganges, has a high reputation. It is reforted 
to, as well as Benares and Gyah, by great numbers 
of devout pilgrims from all parts of India. There is 
at prefent an encampment of four thoufand Mahrat- 
tas from the diftant province of Guzarat. They are 
the retinue of a pious widow, who has travelled thus 
far with the bones of her hufband,, with a view to 
immerfe them at the point of jun&ion of the two 
holy ftreams. 

Each individual pilgrim avails himfelf of this op- 
portunity of wafhing away, not merely his fins, but 
all filthinefs of the flefli, by this ufeful ablution. The 
ceremony of purification is performed by fhaving 
every part of the body by the hands of a Brahmin, 
and afterwards bathing. A fmall offering for this 
ineftimable privilege is prefented to the officiating 
priefts of the place. Next to their intereft, that of 
the prince is confulted in thefe ceremonies. A fmall 
tspc muft be paid to the Nabob of Oude for their ad- 
miffion to the fpot. This tax amounts annually to a 
confiderable fum, with the colle&ion of which the 
Britifh have avoided all interference fince their ao- 
quifition of the fort. It is farmed out at a certain 
fum to a native, who annually remits the amount to 
the Lucknow treafury. 

Those 
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Those officers, whofe apartments are near th* 
point of jun&ion, are not a little annoyed by the 
midnight orifons of thefe devotees. Their ho wlings 
under the windows, rather refemble the noife of a 
madhoufe, or the wailings of defpair, than the afpi- 
rations of fober piety. 

What is ftill more embarraffing, part of thefe 
ceremonies muft be performed in a vaft fubterraneous 
cave, in the middle of the fort, which is fupported 
by pillars, and extends far and wide in every direc- 
tion. This noifome dungeon, which affords to un- 
believers an image of the gate of Tartarus, rather 
than the porch of Paradife, leaves the caves of the 
fybils far behind it in every thing tremendous and 
difgufting ; and is feid to be infefted by fnakes and 
noifome reptiles, and to penefrate under ground as 
far as Delhi. The populatr legends of every coun- 
try are thus marvellous and abfiud. 

It is certain, however, that the heat, and fuffo- 
cating vapours, which continually exhale from it, is 
likely to prove fatal to the worfhippers; they are 
feen fanning each other after returning from vifiting 
it, with all the fymptoms of having inhaled a noxious 
atmofphere. In a few minutes my euriofity was li- 
terally stifled ; I returned fatisfied with enjoying a 
Pifgah view of thefe difagreeable manfions of ftench 
and devotion. 

The 
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The pilgrims* to be admitted i^ta this cave, mud 
enter the gate of the fort ; and as piety has frequent- 
ly been employed as a cloak for cunning, the guard 
watA be vigilant, and of greater ftrength than might 
©therwMc he required. Our recent pofleffion of a 
place, where the fuperior* ranks may be jealous of 
cue incroachmeuts, or envious of o$r power, de- 
mands peculiar circu#ifpe£tion. The Greeks, we 
are told, entered Tray undfer pretence of devotion ; 
and as the Muflulmans are not more celebrated for 
honeft deadtag th$a the Gteeeka, our Commanding 
Officer mt*ft be commended for refpefting a cautiop. 
whieh they defpifed :— J* Time* Donaos ef dona f+> 
rentes" 

RaLioiou$ fear is alone capable of extorting cafli 
from a Hindoo ; for of all the trials of his faith and 
patieacef, that k the mod fevere which touches the 
.purfe, and the only difficulty the Brahmin has to en- 
counter is to, thruft hi* finger there, An obftinate 
ftruggle between avarice and piety was lately exhi-, 
bited by a large party of Mahrattas, *boqt 1 2,000, 
who arrived here a few months ago. The Brah- 
inins were offered four oar five thoufand rupees in the 
name of the whole caravan ; while a larger fupi 
was demanded on their part, accompanied with a 
threat of excluding the pilgrims from the holy pre- 
cin#s, if it was not immediately paid dawn. This 
had little effeft, till a Brahmin, who knew his monde, 
offered to cut off one of his thv^nbs from his hand* 
H?d this been the coafequence of their obftii^acy, 

Vol. II. Ii they 
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they muft not only have loft their call, but accord- 
ing to their own creed, the blood of this holy man 
muft have been expiated by their whole pofterity. 
Such fins of fathers are vifited upon their children, 
not for two or three generations, but ad infinitum. 

In companion with fuch a deftiny as this, the fiim 
demanded was but a trifle ; to the 'good pilgrims it 
appeared fo ; and they inftantly paid it down* 

Some of thefe vi&ims of fuperftition annually 
drown themfelv^s at the jun&ioii of the ftreams; 
and this being the moft acceptable of all offerings, it 
Is performed with much folemnity. The perfon who 
thus undertakes a journey to the manfion of blife, 
muft prefent a larger fuih to the priefts, than the 
common herd of pilgrims. The rapidity with which 
the viftim finks, is regarded as 'a token of his fa- 
vourable acceptance by the god of the river. To 
fecure thegood inclination of the deity, they carry 
ouf the devoted perfon to the middle of the ftreairi, 
after having fattened pots of earth to his feet. 

The furrounding multitude on the banks, are de- 
voutly contemplating the ceremony, and applauding 
the conftancy of the viftim ; who, animated by their 
admiration, and the ftrength of his own faith, keeps 
a fteady and refolute countenance, till he arrives at 
the fpot, when he fprings from the boat, and is in- 
ftantly fwallowed vf amidft universal ace laminations. 
Five or fix different perfohs of either fex, have, 
' : - fince 
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Knee our arrival, in defiance of nature, thus boldly 
fnatched the crown of martyrdom. 

Burning a wife on the funeral pile of her huf- 
band, is certainly the moft painful exa&ion ever 
made by fuperftition on human ignorance. It 
feems, however, to be outdone by this more fplen*. 
did effort of fanatical zeal ; and drowning at Al- 
lahabad, appears to have fuperfeded the nfe of the 
funeral pile. Of the latter I have heard but one 
inftance fince our arrival in thefe provinces. 

- In a country where the defpot is every' things 
and the people nothing, immenfe public buildings' 
are ere&ed by the labour of f his Haves. The fort 
of Allahabad, after all the cheapnefs of labour, 
mud have coil: millions. It is faid to; have been 
undertaken during the later years of Acber's reign, 
and to have been continued by feveral of Us iuo 
•ceffors. It is an immenfe ftru&ure, fo deeply 
founded on the brink of the two rivers, as to bid 
'.defiance to the affaults of both. 

There is perhaps no building of equal lize in 
Europe;, this, however, is all that can be faid in 
its praife; for it has not even the appearance of 
being capable of holding out againft a battering 
tram. It is as deftitute of elegance as of ftrength; 
for though it contains an Imperial palace, and di- 
ther ornamental buildings, it prefents no idea to 

the 
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the beholder but that of the monatah*s power aoS 
his want of tafte. 

The Royal palace, and its twelve adjacent 
Squares, ace a < complete model of an Afiatte ze- 
nana. The upper rooms of the Imperial apart- 
ment command a new into each fijuare, wherfe 
probably were lodged, the cboictft beauties fro* 
(be twelve foubudaries of the eknpire. 

4 

It is probable that this battding, large a& fe 
certainly is, never contained one half of the wives 
pf Acber'; finee it feems by the representation 
given by Ahul Fazel, to be only a nuaiaturd of 
She Haram at Agra, bis ordinary refidtece. The 
Haram there, he fays, «* is of fuch immenfe extent* 
as to cohtain a feparate room for every one of 
the women, whofe number exceeds five tboafaad. 
They are divided into companies, and a proper 
employment is affigned to each individual. Over 
Jeacfr of ,;tlje. xompanies a woman is appointed Dtf- 
rogha; and one is.feld&fed for the command tif 
the whole, in order that the affairs of the Haram 
Aiiay be eondto&pd With the fame regularity and 
jpood government a* the other departments of ebb 
Jftate* ■ , . 

. «* E^fefltY one received a ftated falaiy^fequai tt> 
•her merit. The pen cannot meafur* the fcttetit of 
<the Emperor's largefles j but the -ladies, of the firft 
— quality 
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the ptkMt&it&rt from t^ja§t\M^'44^mkf 

to forty. — : " ; ' ; <*' ^'•'■' , :Ai *<* : '" " !l : *"»" < 

■*«« Ait 'dlferitttfedf rite attMi^l ^ex^teticeis iF&e'&a- 
*m b%M outi tKfe IWd&reff writes ^drlrft 
for the amount, which is counterfigrtttl bf tite WS- 
nifters of State ; after which it is paid in a coin that 
his Majefty has caufed to be ftruck folely for this 
purpofe. This money is paid by the Grand Trea- 
furer to the Paymafter-General of the Palace ; and, 
upon a written order fent by the Muflireff of the 
gate, it is diftributed among the inferior paymafters 
of the Haram, and by them paid to the different fer- 
ivaats thereof. 

" The infide of the Haram is guarded by women, 
and about the gate of the royal apartments are placed 
the mod confidential* Immediately on the outfide 
of the gate, watch the eunuchs of the Haram, and 
at proper diftances are ftationed the Rajpoots ; be- 
yond whom are the porters of the gates ; and on the 
outfide of the inclofure, the Omrahs, the Ahdeans, 
and other troops, mount guard according to their 
rank." 

" Whenever the Begums, or wives of the Om- 
rahs, or'other women of chara&er, want to pay their 
(Sompliraents, they firft notify their defire to thofe 

who 
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Who wait on the outfide, and from thence their re* 
queft is fent in writing to the officers of the place* 
after which they are permitted to enter the Haram* 
And fome women of rank obtain j>ermiffion to re- 
main there for the fpace of a month* 

" But befides all the precautions above defcrib- 
ed, his Majefty depends on his own vigilance, and 
that of his guards. 1 ' 
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. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE PLACE. 
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Allahabad, *79%v 



The antiquity of this city is fupported not only by 
the tales of ancient tradition, but by large fields of 
rubbifh, which feem to atteft its former fplendour, 
as well as its remote origin. The foil for feveral 
miles, in the vicinity of the fort, confifts of mortar, 
broken pottery, and brick-duft. The names of 
Neah Saar, and Pouranah Saar, are (till kept up in 
the language of the place ; and Piague was the an- 
tient name which diftinguiflied both of thefe flourifh- 
ing towns, which probably occupied thefe extenfivc 
fields of ruins. The fituation of Allahabad being a- 
like convenient for the purpofes of internal com- 
merce and defence, mud have early pointed it out as 
an eligible fite for a town ; and this circumftance 
affords no fmall probability to the reports of its for- 
mer importance. 

Th* 
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' The prefent city, which is probably of the fame 
date with the garrifon, (the latter end of Acber's 
reign,) exhibits that pi&ure of poverty, ruin, and de- 
flation, which they oply can form an idea of who 
have vifited the towns of India. The men, tradeimen, 
bullock drivers, merchants, and mechanic- of every 
defcription, neceflary to the building of this immenfe 
garrifon., will hardly admit of a fmaller population 
than twenty thouiand inhabitants to the city. For 
many years after, as this place continued to be the 
capital of a rich foubadary of the empire, this popu* 
lation probably increafed. At prefent though the 
ftraggJifig huta covey a fpace of five miles, the inha- 
bitants cannot much exceed fixteen thoufand. ixine 
tenths of all the buildings are of mud, reared upon 
the .iftwdatioos of «K>re fubftantial edifices <tf brick, 
which have bug fiaecfelien to detty. 

The far greater part of the inhabitant* of India, 
as well 2& of this city* may be feid literally to dwell 
in] houjet of clay. TJhe walls are conftruiied of the 
common foil dug fro wt the ipofc. and wrought up into 
a coarfe mortar, by being mixed with water a»d 
toickduft. A fatal! ftrattwt is added to the wall 
day after day, fiU therwhote k coigpfeted,. This pr«- 
4ja^tion,ifi nesefTiuy } fipqe. the wajl withwt obtain- 
ing Ji4*daef& and con$fe#cy from the iup^GQuld not 
iWftsin ita own vseightv Thu$ the Hindoo builds his 
hwnbie dwelling with the feme mttemlst aftd after 
ffee ferae method with tfee fwailow ; the only diffe- 
rence feems to be that the latter, taught by nature, 
: . claims 



claims greater antiquity, and a gteater ftiare of ori- 
ginality of invention ; the former being evidently the 
copyMl in this ufeful art. 

The buildings are all erefted according to the ca- 
price or convenience of each individual, who is 
guided by no tules either of tafte or general police m 
the fiae, for&i, or fituation of his dwelling. Hence 
the ftreejs are fometimes wide, but oftener wretched- 
ly narrow ; and they croft each other in all direc- 
tions with an irregularity which baffles defcription. 
This motely affembkge of houfes, each roofed with 
tiles, or with a coarfe thatch covering, to defend it 
.from the fua and rains^ conftitutes the delightful 
teute enfemble of one of our largeft provincial cities. 
-That .curfe originally pronounced againft difobe- 
dience, feems here to affe& the houfes, a$ well as 
their owners t for nearly one half of this town con- 
fifb of naked walls, unroofed, and uninhabited* and 
-faft crumbling down : imo that " dust*' from which 
they were originally tak$n. If there be any excep- 
tion from this obfervation, it is claimed by the Shroffs 
or bankers, amd a few G>f the merchants. Their Se- 
rais or inns, feem to afpire to a fort of pre-eminence 
in wretchednefs, from their total want of furttiture, 
and their ^peculiar marks of defoiation* In thefe, 
however, you may fometimes obferve a confiderable 
number of travellers regaling thetnfelves with their 
Hookahs, and retailing the news of the day with 
equal fluency, as your beft coffeehoiife politicians, 
and like them deciding on the fate of nations, and 
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the conduft of ftatefmen, with that happy confidence 
which ignorance or opinion alone can infpire. If the 
removal of pain and latitude be an enjoyment, and 
if a. profound infenfibility to paft or future evil be a 
pleafure, thefe Muffulmans are among the happieft 
pf mortals* They drown care by intoxication with 
opium, as effe&ually as Horace or Anacreon could 
effeft it with wine ; and though hoflile to our fyftem, 
they too literally fulfil one of its precepts ; " they 
take no thought for to-morrow/ 1 

The only buildings in this vicinity, which have 
the fmalleft pretentions to magnificence, are the Ce- 
meteries of the Mahommedans ; who, with a pre- 
pofterous folicitude, beftow more care and expence 
pn the abodes of the dead than of the living. The 
finer maufeoleums of Sultan Chufero, and foine other 
individuals of the imperial family, are (lately edifices 
adorned with jet-d 9 eaus 9 and furrpunded with a beau- 
tiful garden of ten acres of land. The fums necef- 
fary for keeping in repair thefe monuments of impe- 
rial grandeur, being long fince withheld, they are ra- 
pidly hastening to decay. In different parts, the fu-r 
burbs of Allahabad are occupied by numberlefs 
tombs of Mahommedan faints, each provided with a 
fmall niche, intended for burning a perpetual/ lamp, 
but the neceffary funds are either exhaufted or ab- 
ftra&ed by their felfifh pofterity, fo that there is rea- 
fon to apprehend that even the memorials of thdr 
faints will not prove everlafling. 
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In almoft every town of this part of India, thq bu- 
rying grounds of the Muffulmans are fufficiently, ex- 
tenfive for the whole number of inhabitants, though 
it is certain that fcarcely a tenth part of the people of 
any diftrift belong to that perfuafion. Their num* 
ber is decreasing daily, notwithftanding the cafual 
fupplies it may receive by adventurers from the 
north. In our feapoy battalions a Muffulman has of 
late become fo rare, that the policy of having a pro- 
portion to bflance any enterprife or combination of 
the Hindoos, can no longer be purfued. 

Formerly the towns in thefe pfovindes were go* 
verned by a certain number of magiftrates, and theit 
policemen, who infpe&ed the markets and maintain* 
ed the public order. A cutwal, a jemidar, and a 
wretched remnant of their eftablifhmerit, ftill re- 
mains. Happily the Hindoo peafantry can be con* 
trouled with a fmaller weight of authority than al- 
'molt any people. If countenance* in their com- 
plaints they are litigious in the extreme $ yet theit 
mifunderftandings are chiefly pecuniary; and front 
the fmall value of the eontefted property, they go 
nerally admit of an eafy and fummary decifion. 

Under the wretched government of the Vizier j 
you can hardly .have any thing that merits the name 
of a judicial eftablifhment. Every petty officer is the 
defpot of his little diftrift, whofe fiat determines eve- 
ry queftion without appeal. Hence cbrruption is the 
very principle of the adminiitration, and it pervades 

every s 
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every part. As if law, equity, or humanity did no 
exift, the perfon aggrieved does not appeal to them, 
but approaches the magiftrate with a prcfent to inte- 
reft his felfiflmefs. A method invariably fuccefsftil, 
unlefs counteracted by plaejftg a heavier largefs in 
the oppofite fcale. 

The defe&s of this mijferable fyftem. of judicature, 
are in many inftances fupplied by calling in the sods 
of fuperftition. A perfon who has a cMbt owing him 
which he wants influence or money to recover by a 
judicial fentence, applies to his Brahmin, who places 
himfelf dire&ly before the door of the debtor, where 
he remains day and night without eating till the 
claim is difcharged. In the mean time, no provifions* 
fire or water, can be introduced into the houfe, 
which is thus befet by a Brahmin. Should the 
debtor prove refra&ory till the Brahmin died, nothing 
on earth can redeem his family from the infamy thus 
incurred. The ftr^ngth of prejudice, or the cravings* 
of hunger, generally induce the debtor to fatisfy the 
demand without incurring the dreadful fentence of 
difgrace in this life, and mifery in the next. 

The Britifh government which promifes to hear 
and determine all dtfputes,* has. in feme degree fu- 
perfeded this lingular mode of profecution ; but in 
the Vizier's country,, where 1 now write, the expe- 
dient is ftill neceffary, and. is fometzmes put in prac- 
tice: although evt© there the Brahminical rigour of 
difciplii^ i* fomewhat : abated.. A H«Kfeo ©f eon- 
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fiderable rank has affured me, that in former times 
not only the litigants but the whole, village failed fo 
long as the Brahmin performed Dh'urnah * before 
any houfe belonging to it. 



* This word Cgnifics tofaftj but that phrafe docs not ex- 
prefs the whole of the idea. 
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THE FANATICISM OF THE MAHOMMEDAN& AND HINDOOS 
A BAR TO IMPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE. 



Allahabad, 1798. 

The conquefts made by Europeans in India have 
gradually operated as a remedy againft the cruelties 
and exactions of a barbarous government in thefe 
provinces ; but another clafs of evils yet remain, 
which flow from the fanaticifm or fuperftition of the 
natives ; and thefe are fcarcely lefs numerous, though 
unhappily more incurable. The number of reli- 
gious mendicants and vagrants of all defcriptions, is 
fo great as not only to check the operations of rural 
induftry, but frequently to unhinge the police, and 
difturb the government under the mod powerful fo- 
vereigns. Tavernier has eftimated thefe wandering 
devotees at an hundred and ten thoufand ; but from 
what we read -in the more authentic hiftories, he is 
probably far below the adtual number. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Richardfon, author of the Arabic and Per- 
sian di&ionary, has well chara&erifed them under 
the article Fakeer : " In this Angular clafs of men, 
who, in Hindoftan, defpife every fort of clothing, 
there are a number of enthufiafts, but a fir fuperior 
proportion of knaves; every vagabond who has an 
averfion to labour, being received into a fraternity 
^which is regulated by laws of an uncommon and fe- 
cret nature* The Hindoos view them with a won- 
derful refpeft, not only on account of their lan&i- 
fied reputation, but from a fubftantial dread of their 
power ; the Fakeer pilgramages often confift of 
many thoufands of naked faints, who exad wherever 
they pafs a general tribute, while their chara&er is 
too facred for the civil power to take cognizance of 
their conduct. Every invention of perverted inge- 
nuity, is exhaufted in diftorting and deforming na- 
ture ; fome, of the mail elevated enthufiafm, (bik- 
ing off even their own heads on great folemnities, as 
a facrifice to the Ganges which they worfhip*" 

During the reign of Aurengzebe, while that mo- 
narch was marching into the Deccan, his baggage 
was attacked and plundered by a number of thefe 
banditti almoft in the face of the whole army. In 
the time alfo of this moft powerful of all the Mogul 
Emperors, the Fakeers, inftigated by a rich .old wo- 
man, named Bifteraia, actually raifed a rebellion. 
This old woman was followed chiefly on account of 
her high reputation in the arts of magic and forcery. 
Jler inchanted pot was the ftull of an enemy, in 

which 
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which owls, bats, foakes, and human fleft, formed a 
broth for frantic followers. No lefs than twenty 
thoufand of thefe fanatics, led by Biftemfa, were op- 
posed by a General of Aurengzebe, who was in- 
ftru&ed to refift her by fpells put into his hand by 
that Emperor. This artifice prevailed; for a battle 
enfued, in which Biftemia and her whole army were 
cut off. Aurengzebe met his General after this ex- 
ploit, and laughed with him at the fuccefs of his 
fpells. 

Even in our own times, many bands of thefe va- 
gabonds have been , attacked and difperfed by de- 
tachments of our troops. During the celebrated 
inarch d£ General Goddard, feveral hundred of thefe 
Fjkeere, which he calls Pandarams, attacked and 
drove away fome of his elephants and camel* : thefe 
he foon recovered, by attacking in his turn the rob- 
bers, of whom he killed feveral : two thou&nd ho- 
vered in his rear, but the experience of their breth- 
ren taught them in future to keep at a greater 
diftance. 

But no effort either of Britifh power or policy has 
yet provided an adequate remedy to the evils arifing 
from this fanatical fpirit; which by abftra&ing fo 
many ufeful hands from induftry, and by commit- 
ting fo many depredations upon property, continues 
to operate powerfully againft the prosperity of India. 
The remedy applied by Aurengzebe, and feveral of 
his predeceffors, is precarious and uncertain, and the 

moft 
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moft unlikely to be ever pra&ifed by the prefent ru- 
lers of the country. It was his policy, (and it was 
that of Acber and Jehanguir), to fcflume a high tone 
of fanaticifm, and aflert fuch ftrong religious preten- 
fions, as might either foil thefe religionifts in a con- 
teft with their own weapons, or attraft their vene- 
ration. 

« 

The ft range and impudent pretentions of Acber, 
the wifeft of their monarchs, to the gifts of prophecy 
and infpiration, could hardly have been advanced 
from any other motive ; and without fome motive 
they are altogether unaccountable. 

European authors afraid, perhaps, of gaining be- 
lief, have abftained from mentioning the religious 
extravagancies of this Auguftus of the Eaft ; but 
Abul Fazel, his own minifter, may be trufted on this 
fubjeft; and it is certain that he has employed 
many pages to prove his gift of infpiration ; and has 
devoted a whole chapter to explain his fpiritual gui- 
dance, or power of miraculous converting profligate 
unbelievers. 

€€ The aftroiogers were apprifed of this (viz. his 
infpiration), from the hour of his Majefty's nativity, 
and whifpered their exultations to each other. His 
Majefty, however, did for fome time caft a veil over* 
this myftery, that it might not be known to ftran- 
gers. But that which the Lord willeth to be dona 
who can avoid ? In his infancy, he involuntarily per- 
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formed fuch actions as aftonifhed all beholders j and 
when at length, contrary to his inclination, thofe 
wonderful attions exceeded all bounds, and became 
difcernible to every one, he confidered it to be the 
will of the Almighty, and began to teach, leading 
many wanderers in the paths of righteoufnefs. 

" Many of his difciples, by the blefling of his 
' holy breath, obtain a greater degree of knowledge in 
a fingle day, than they could gain from the inftruc- 
tion of other holy doftors, after a faft of forty days. 
Numbers of thofe who have bid adieu to the world, 
fuch as Sonnaffes, Calendars, Philofophers, and Sof- 
fees, together with a multitude of men of the world, 
namely, foldiers, merchants, hufbandmen, and me- 
chanics, have daily their eyes opened unto know- 
ledge. And men of all nations and ranks, in order 
to obtain their defires, invocate his Majefty ; confi- 
dering their vows as the means of extricating them- 
felves from difficulty ; and when they have obtained 
their wiflies, they bring to the royal prefence the of- 
ferings they had vowed. 

" From this great fource of bounty, the follow- 
ing bleflings have been obtained : fuccefs in bufinefs ; 
reftoration of health ; birth of a fon ; re-union of 
difcontented friends ; long life ; increafe of power and 
wealth. He who knoweth what will come to pafs, 
gives fatisfa&ory anfwers to every one, and applies 
remedies to their afili&ions j alfo many whofe difeafes 
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are incurable, intreat him to breathe upon them, and 
are thereby reftored to health." 

The manner of teaching by the Imperial Prophet 
is next defcribed by this? courtly writer, and it is no 
lefs farcical, than, his pretenfions to fuch a gift were 
impudent and abfurd. When the difciple applies to 
his Majefty for inftru&ion, Abul-Fazel obferves, 
that out of his great wifdom he is very backward to 
comply ; excufing himlelf by faying, " how fhalT I 
teach till I have myfelf been inftructed ? " But, adds 
the hiftorian, if there be in any one evident figns of 
truth, and he is very importunate, he is accepted; 
and on Sunday, when the fun is in the meridian, he 
obtains his heart's defire. " From beholding thefe 
wonders, thoufands of every perfuafion have believed 
-on him." 

<c The perfon \frho wants to be initiated in all 
righteoufnefs, places his turban in? the palm of his 
hand, and putting his head on his Majefty's feet, 
faith, " I have caft away my prefumption, and fel- 
fiflinefs, which were the caufe of various evils, and 
am become a fuppliant, vowing to devote the re- 
mainder of my life in this world, to the attainment 
of immortality." Then his Majefty ftretches out the 
hand of favour, raifes up the fuppliant, replaces his 
turban on his head, faying, " my prayers are ad- 
dreffed to heaven for your fupport, in order that 
your afpiring inclination may bring you from feem- 
ing exiftence, into real exiftence." 

To 
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To the pra&ice of fuch contemptible mummery, 
did the great Acber fubmit ; a monarch whofe mime 
is repeated in the Eaft with exultation, and whofe 
reign of fifty years conftitutes the brighteft period of 
the annals of Hindoftan. It may be difficult to 
afcertain how far this condu& was produced by fpi- 
ritual pride and fanaricifm in himfelf ; or by politi- 
cal views of attempting to guide in a harmlefs di- 
rection the enthufiafm of his people. It is however 
certain, th?tt the remedy has been temporary and 
precarious : it has increafed already the flame of fa- 
naticifm ; in the hands of his fucceffors the engine 
has often proved unmanageable. With them the ill 
extinguifhed flame has ever been ready to burft out 
afrefh ; and to guide the enthufiafm of the people, 
has been found to be the prerogative of him only 
who can fit in the whirlwind and direft the ftorm. 
Perhaps the tolerating principles of the Britifh Go- 
vernment, adminiftered by the moderation and good 
fenfe of individuals, may gradually allay and wear 
out the ftrength of a paffion which no human power 
has ever been able to refift or controul. 

Sir Thomas Roe, Ambaffador of the India Com- 
pany at the Court of Jehanguir, is the only Englifti 
writer who notices this aflumption of prophetic gifts 
as a part of the ftate policy of the Mogul Princes. 
His letter to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, dated 
at Agimere in 1616, will fhew that even in thefe 
early days of our connexion with Afia, many efforts 
were made for the converfion of the natives, and 
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from the fentiments of the monarch, much more 
fanguine hopes might have been entertained than 
circumftances have warranted fince that time. 

€€ The Mahommedan Muihavies know fome- 
what of philofophy and mathematics, are great aftro* 
logers, and can talk of Ariftotle, Euclid, and other 
authors. The learned tongue is the Arabian. In 
this confufion they continued to the time of Acber 
Shah, father to this king, without any knowledge of 
Christianity. Acber Shah being* a prince by nature 
juft and good, inquifitive after novelties, curious of 
new opinions, and excelling in many virtues, parti- 
cularly in piety and reverence towards his parents, 
called in three Jefuits frpm Goa, the chief of whom 
was Jerom Xaverius of Navarre. After their arri- 
val, he heard them difcourfe with great fatisfa&ion, 
and caufed F. Xaverius to write a book in defence of 
his religion, againft both Moors and Gentiles ; 
which, when finifhed, he read every night, and had 
fome part difcufled. Finally he granted them hi6 
letters patent to build, preach, teach, convert, and to 
ufe all their ceremonies as fully as in Rome, beftow- 
ing on them means to ereft their churches, and places 
of devotion. In this part he gave liberty to all forts 
of men to become Chriftians, even to his own court 
and blood, profefling it fliould be no caufe of dif- 
favour. Acber Shah himfelf continued a Mahom- 
medan, yet he began to make a breach in the law ; 
for confidering that Mahommed was but a man, and 
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a king as he was, and therefore reverenced, he 
thought he might prove as good a prophet as 
himfelf. 

u This defe&ion of the king fpread not far ; a 
certain outward awe withheld him, fo he died in the 
formal profeffion of his fe&. Jehanguir Shah his 
fon, the prefent king, being the iffue of this new 
fancy, and never circumcifed, bred up without any 
religion at all, continues fo to this hour, and is an 
atheift. Sometimes he will profefs himfelf a Ma- 
hommedan, but always obferves the holidays, and 
does all ceremonies of the Gentiles. He is pleafed 
with all religions, but loves none that changes ; and 
falling into his father's conceit, has dared to proceed 
farther in it, to profefs himfelf foe the main of 
his religion to be a greater prophet than Mahom- 
med, and has founded to himfelf a new one, being a 
mixture of all others, which many have received 
with fuch fuperftition, that they will not eat till they 
have faluted him in the morning ; for which purpofe 
he comes at fun-rife to a window, open to a great 
plain before his houfe, where multitudes attend him. 
When the Moors about him talk of Mahommed, he 
will foothe them, but is glad when any one will lalh 
out againft him. Of Chrift he never utters a difre- 
fpe&ful word, nor do any of all thefe fe&s ; which 
is a wonderful fecret working of God's truth, and 
worth obferving. 

" As 
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" As for the new planted Chriftian church, he 
confirmed and enlarged its privileges, fpending two 
hours every night for a year, hearing difputes ; often 
dropping words of his converfion, but to a wicked 
purpofe. To give the more hope, he delivered 
many youths into the hands of F. Francifco Corfi, 
ftill refident here, to # teach them to read and write 
Portugueze, and to inftrufl: them in human learn- 
ing, and the law of Chrift. To that purpofe the 
father kept a fchool feveral years, to which the 
King fent two princes, his brother's fons, who 
being brought up in the knowledge of God, and 
his Son our blefTed Saviour, were folemnly bap- 
tized in the church of Agra, with great pomp; 
being firft carried up and down all the city on< 
elephants in triumph ; and this by the King's ex- 
prefs order, who would often examine them to 
fee what progrefs they had made, and feemed well 
pleafed with them. This made many bend the 
fame way, being ignorant of his Majefty's in- 
tention ; others, that knew him better, fuppofed 
he fuffered this in policy to render thele child- 
ren odious to the Moors for their converfion, the 
ftrength of his eftate confiding in them. 

" But all men miftook his defign, which was 
thus difcovered : When thefe and fome other 
children were fettled, as was thought, in the Chrif- 
tian religion, and had learnt the principles there- 
of, as to marry but one wife, not to be coupled 
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with infidels, &c. the King fent the boys to de* 
mand Portugueze wives of the Jefuits ; who think- 
ing it only an idle notion of the boys, chid them, 
and fufpe&ed no more. But that being the end of 
their converfion, to get a woman for the King, 
and no care being taken in it, the two princes 
came to the Jefuits, and delivered up their croffes, 
and all other tokens of their religion, declaring 
they would be no longer Chriftians, becaufe the 
King of Portugal fent them no prefents, nor wives, 
as they expe&ed. 

<€ The father feeing this, began to doubt that 
there was more in it, than the boys difcovered, efpe- 
cially feeing their confidence, that had caft off the 
awe of pupils ; and examining the matter, they con- 
feffed that the King had commanded them. The 
Jefuits refufed to receive their croffes, anfwering 
that they had been given by his Majefty's order, 
and they would not take notice of any fuch fur- 
render from boys, but bid them defire the King 
to fend one of thofe who are, according to order, 
to deliver all his commands, whofe words are by 
privilege a fufficient warrant, and then they would 
accept of them ; hoping the King would not difcover 
himfelf to any of his officers in this pitiful plot* 
The boys returned with this meffage, which en- 
raged the King ; but being defirous of breaking up 
the fchool, and withdrawing the youth- without 
noife, he bid them call the Jefuits to thtf womens 

door, 
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door, where, by a lady, he gave the order ; and 
without ever talking any notice fince of any thing, 
his kinfmen were recalled, and are now abfolute 
Moors, without any tafte of their firft faith : and 
here ended the converfions of thefe infidels." 
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AGRICULTURAL PROCESSES IN THE D00AB, 



Allahabad, 1798. 

The expence and profits of hufbaimry in this part 
of India, it is not eafy to afcertain, and there h^s 
hitherto been few attempts to illuftrate this fubjeft. 

On the banks of the Jumna, which I am now ap- 
proaching, I have fortunately obtained a few {ketches 
from a very intelligent officer *, whofe enquiries were 
made perfonally, and on the fpot. 

Wheat is a principal crop in this diftrid ; and 
the land moft favourable to it, is a rich fandy loam, 
a very common foil here. 

Wherever 

* Captain Hoare, affiftant furveytt. 
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^Wherever the land is fituated beyond the reach 
of the rhter, manure is as neceffary as it is in Eng- 
land ; and all forts of it would no doubt be employ- 
ed that did not interfere with the prejudices of the 
people. Human ordure is of this clafs, and unfortu- 
nately their predile&ion for cow-dung in plaiftering 
their walls, and as fuel, operates againft the exten- 
five ufe of this important article in rural economy. 
The lands thus become fo impoverifhed as to defeat 
the purpofe of cultivation ; and when this is the cafe 
they turn fheep upon them, a flight fubftitute, and 
flow in recovering them. 

The commencement of rain in June, is the feafon 
*vheii they begin to plough ; and a fmgle ftirring is 
only given till the period when they ceafe. The 
field is then ploughed fifteen different times before 
the reception of the feed, a circumftance which fully 
proves the inefficacy of the Indian plough. The 
harrowing, or rather rolling, is performed by means 
of a large log drawn twice or thrice over the laind by 
two oxen. The ploughing, if it deferves that name, 
is performed with great expedition, from the light- 
jiefs of the implements, and the flight impreffion 
made upon the fori. A biggah, which is reckoned 
one third of an acre, is tilled by one man and two 
cattle, many different times in a day. September 
and O&ober are the months of fowing, and the 
quantity thrown upon a biggah is thirty feer, or 
nearly one Winchefter bufhel. 

The 
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The weeding of wheat is not an uniform pra£Hce ; 
between the different ploughings, however, the la- 
bourers are employed in gathering up, the roots of 
fixch weeds as might vegetate. When, thefe operft- 
tjons are com pleated, and the grain fown, vegeta- 
tion proceeds with gpre^t rapidity j and the upiverfel 
drynefc of the cold feafon in India) ijnpofes i^w la- 
bours upon the hufbaadman, who is obliged to war 
ter his crop three feveral times. The fjfft wiring 
is giverv when the. grain has rifen fix or fevea inches 
above the mould, and the fucceflive repetitions of it 
as the convenience of the former, or the i*ecdfity of 
his fields may require. The watering land is a tafk 
far more laborious, than the cultivation of it. Four 
bullocks, and, three waterers, are with dijfficiulty able 
to water an acre in niqe ,days* In fome fituatioos 
the water is raifed from wells in the manner I havs 
defcribed in a former letter i in othei^jt h carried in 
bags, four men to each, from tanks. As thefe re- 
fervoirs mpy be at a . greater or fmaller diftanc^, th€ 
labour md experice muft be various } in $11 fixations 
both are copfiderable. 

The price of labour is in this diftrift, about two 
rupees, eight anas per month, of one ana and a half 
per day. The pra&ice of giving perquisites in kind 
to labourers,, which lately prevailed- in Scotland, is 
found here : Each labourer* befide the wages already 
fpecified, receives one coarfi? blanket annually, and 
three, or fometimes four majunds of wheat at reap- 
ing time. The wages of a ploughman, reaper, and 

waterer. 
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watprer, are nearly the fajne ; their emolument in a, 
plentiful year, though, only about three-pence, of our 
money, yjiel/te a pretty abundant fupport - y and wfyere 
wages s^re higher th^n nqcefl^ry to fubfifJ£$ce, the 
fame pernicious idlenefs and diflipation, remarked ia 
t{i£ labourqrs wth you, : are -prevalent bere. . 

. TfHg. protection of the fjsed and crop i,s necefWy 
all over tjijs country : £6 nump roys are the predatory 
enemies q& the poor ryut. A, wom^n <?r a bpy is 
plape4, t$ \^atcjU the field, a#4 prevent tbq incur- 
flops of, the fleer, ^pd wild ho,g$ ; who as wfJL as tHe 
birds are e^rqmely de#ru£ttve. 

The ^v^rage pj*oc}uc$ : of 3. bigg^h in this diftriQ:, 
is reckoned fifteen maundy the Ayeen Acbery Hates 
it at eighteen ; bijt this t xauft be underftood of the 
b$ft (pauly lands) crofts. An exact aqcoimt of the 
t$$$& paid by qach dfftrift, ^nd .the rent-roll of each 
proprietor, in the time of Aqber ? may be deemfd a 
great acqujfuion, towards a fi.atiftical account, of Hin- 
doflan ; fince it furnilhes a point of companion be- 
tween that and the prefent time- 

In every country artificers and tradefmen are ne- 
ceffary to aid the hufbandman. Simple as the rural 
implements of the tlindoo are, he requires for their 
i^onftru^iQn and repair the labour of a blackfmith, 
^nd fomefimes of a carpenter. The pay of each for 
J^eepijag one plough in fuffici^nt order, and the other 
jippleipents of a farm, is ia kind, .being twenty feer 

of 
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of wheat annually. Charitable inftitutfoirs, and a. 
fhited provision, for reKgious purpofes, are alfo le- 
wd upon the farmer, who pays from fifteen to 
twenty leer yearly, for each plough he employs. 

Another confiderable burden is the maintenance 
of his cattle j a number are absolutely neceffary to 
almoft every operation, whether of ploughing, har- 
50wmg y watering, or thrafliing; The laft procefs is 
in the Eaft more properly termed heading out the 
the gram. Ft is performed by five or fix oxen, tra- 
*eflnrg round upon the fame floor ; when employed 
m. this labour, the muzzling of them is exprefsly for- 
bidden by the Hindoo laws. But here neceflity often 
fuperfedes it ; and a poor Ryut, in a bad feafon, is 
compelled to Kmit the privileges of the ox, in prder 
to preferve his ftarving family. Probably the Jews, 
who were bound by a fimilar precept, wetfe alfo 
fibmetimes urged to infringe it, by the ftrong influence 
cf the fame motive. The herdfman is alfo a necef- 
fery part of the expence of keeping cattle ; his pay 
confifts of a blanket annually, and half an ana per 
month for each builock ; if, however, the herd is 
Eumerous, he receives only a limited fum for the 
whole* 

Though wheat be the prevailing crop on the 
Jumna towards Agra, and Delhi, it is by no means 
the only produce. On the contrary, the fame prac- 
tice obtains here, which I have elfewhere noticed, of 
lowing different crops on the fame ground ; parti- 
cularly 
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ciriarly fuch as come to maturity nearly at the fame 
time. Jeaw (barley), muttur (peas), forae of the 
oil crops, and the yellow dye, called k&oo/bom (a 
marigold), are often mixed with wheat, a mode off 
hufbandry followed in fome pares of Britain, but al- 
ways injudicious* Other mifcellaneous crops are 
alfo fown, but not promifcuoufly with wheat, 
which come to maturity at different times 5 and 
this appears better hufbandry, though perhaps Hi3 
incorreft. 

The average rent of wheat land is about two ' 
rupees and" a half per biggah, which is nearly 
one pound fterling per acre. One half of the pro- 
duce is alfo a common rent, in this traft ; and 
where that is the agreement, an oyerfeer, on the 
part of the farmer and landholder, attends on the 
reapers, his wages paid by the latter : fuch over- 
feers are common in every village. When the 
rent is paid in cafli, a Mujhahut (meafurer) 3 is 
employed, who receives one half ana for each 
biggah, under his charge; The fame furnis al- 
lowed to the Ameen, or fuperintendant of the mea- 
furer. 

The extent of farms is in this country very 
limited, for it muft bear a proportion to the ca- 
pital of the tenant which is generally fmall : nor 
is , there here the fame opportunity afforded of ad- 
ding to his ftock, what he can raife by credit; 

as 
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as the intereft of money is fo great, the expedient 
■would prove ruinous. Hence the ploughman is 
frequently the occupier of the farm, and his in- 
tereft in it is only annual. With one plough 
he can cultivate about fixteen biggahs, or five 
acres, an extremely fmall poffeffion, but his wants 
and expenditure are equally limited. A fmall piece 
of cloth around his middle, generally with one 
coarfe blanket, and a fort of turban, confiding 
of a cotton clout, make the whole of his war- 
drobe. His food is the che&peft grain and vege- 
tables ; a little ghee, with a pinch of fait between 
his finger and thumb. Such is the mode of life 
providence has allotted for many thoufand years 
to the Hindoo farmer; a lot which the fanciful 
Abbe Raynal has painted as fo angelical. His pic- 
ture is indeed beautiful j but it bears not thefmalleft 
refemblance to the original. 

If, however, the mere produ&ion, and prefer- 
vation of human life, without any regard to know- 
ledge or enjoyment, be an advantage, this ftate 
of hufbandry may be regarded in a favourable 
point of view ; for it feems as well calculated for 
population as any other. A family, confiding of a 
wife, children, and a few fervants, maintained on 
every five acres arable, and as much wafte land, 
implies a great number of inhabitants ; and proba- 
bly the whole of Hincloftan is capable of being 
Voughtto this ftate. JJut the fubfiftence of fuch a 

family, 
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family, allowing one half of the produce to the 
landholder, feems to be reduced to two pounds ten 
fhillings of our money ; a revenue fo (lender, as to 
exclude every icfca of enjoyment except the prefer* 
vation of life. ,, 
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OF TJI£ CtJLTURE OF TH£ PALM TREE, AND THE 
BAMBOO. 



Allahabad, 1798. 



The Palm tree, next to the bamboo, is the moft 
univerfally ufeful which India produces; and is 
therefore cultivated in almoft the whole peninfula, as 
well as in the iflands. Of the three different fpecies* 
the firft and moft ufeful is the Cocoa nut tree, which 
grows almoft perfe&ly ftraight, to the height of 
forty or fifty feet ; and is nearly one in diameter. 
It has no branches, but about a dozen leaves fpring 
immediately from the top: thefe are about ten feet 
long, and nearly a yard in breadth towards the bot- 
tom. The leaves are employed to cover the houfes 
of the natives ; to make mats either for fitting or ly- 
ing upon. The leaf when reduced to fine fibres, is 
the material of which a beautiful and coftly carpetting 
is fabricated, for thofe in the higher ranks; the 

coarfer 
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coirfer fibres *#re ihftde mto bropms.; Aftet tfrefe 
ufefiil; material ate^takeii from thi$ l$af, thdften* 
ftill remains, which is about the thickaeft *>i *th§ 
ankle, and furniflies firewood. 



1 
TjtB typod of t|iw palin, when frdb » cu[t, t i$ fpun- 

gy ; „b\rt ; like that r o£ chgr palm trqe, it b^copfifs hard* 
after .b^ing, feaftmed* $3d afifantes a.. da*(k brown 
ncoloun : Qn the tpp; 0£the#ee,; a lajg§ (hoot is 
prodxice^ which when fcpited refe^Wes broeaK, 
JtHJkt i? faid to be of z : jnpre. delicate t^fte j and 
though much liked, js : feldom ufed . by the] natives j 
becaufe 09 cutting it off the nitidis ejipofed, and 
the tree die$. Between this cabbage-lifce fliqot, and 
tbejleavfp* thpre fpring feveralbuds* from which, on 
making ; an incifion,ther^ diftills a juice differing 
ljtti? from waiter, either, in colour or copfiftspce. ^ It 
is tfce ^jpplpy^ent of a xerfiun clafc pi me£ to climb 
to the tops of the ttees:in v the evenly Jvlth earthen 
pots tied to their waifts, which they fix there to re- 
ceive th$ jyitje, whicfc is regularly carried away be- 
fore thejftm has bad; a*ty influence uport it. This li- 
quor k fold m the Bazars by the nativfcs, under the 
name of. Toddy* It is jifed for yeft, and forms 
an excellent fybftitute. In this ftate it is drunk with 
*ayi<Jityi both by ths.Ujw Europeans and the natives ; 
and is redkohed a cooling, and agreeable beverage. 
After beiag kept a few hours, it begins to ferment, 
acquires a fharp tafte, and a flight intoxicating qua- 
lity. By boiling it, a coarfe kind of fiigar is obtain- 
ed j and by diftillation, it yields a ftrong ardent fpi- 

rit, 
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fit, Whleh being *ve*y Where fold* and tt a Wprfce, 
tonftfcutes one of \bt mod dcftrudivfc annoyance* to 
our ibidiers. 

The name given to this pernicious drink by Eu- 
tfcpeans, is Pariah Arttck> from the fuppofttiOtt that 
it b drily dt&nk fey the P&riiah&/or fcuttaftfc, that 
hate no «mk. f It h true that no Hindoo <tf any of 
the four (3ft& is allowed by his religi6n to taftfe afty 
intoxicating Hqtiof ; and in general this refottMoft is 
ottfy violated by ftrange*s> <fenctert, p&yeH, arid <Mrt- 
tafts* Hierfc Arfe, hbWevei-, exceptions % tod l tette 
ttiyfelf feeft aHindod conftfs thfet he Wis dritttk, 
Who did *0t fefcta to be deferted by his <sonipank>n$ 
fcft accotirft of jhat foux pas* The Mbertfcfc which 
MuflMtaaaa take with thfc pifceepts of their re%ton 
*re notorious. Thte wihfe Of liquor mentioned by 
<^uifltfci Cuftius as It <§*&ikr*of the natives, may have 
t>een thef 'BqUor Ufed by the Greeks. 

The trees from which thfe teddy is dtttaffi* do not 
bear dny fruit; but if thfe<tMdfcte teft'titkfre, they 
produce dufters of th* toocft dot* Thife niift ih the 
fouflt* Is ,as large as a tfcbn'fe hfcad j and vfiteA ripe 
Ms with the teaft wind: If gathered freft, it is 
green on the ontfide ; the huflc afiA the fteU are 
tender. J The Jhetl, when dWefted ctf the h^(k^ fcnay 
be about the fixe of an -dfobftft Qgg, fcfid is lined 
with a white pulpy fabftance> which 1 contains about a 
pint and a half of liquor like water; and though 
: . ' . the 
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the tafte be fweet and agreeable, it is different from 
that of the toddy, 

In proportion as the fruit grows old, the (hell 
hardens, and the liquor diminifhes, till it is at iaft 
entirely abforbed by the white milky fubftance ; 
which gradually acquires the hardnefs of the kernel 
of the almond, and is almoft as eafily detached from 
xhe (hdl. The native* ufe this nut in their viduals ; 
and from it they aifo efcpref&a coafiderable quantity 
of the pureft and belt lamp oil* The fubftance 
which remaiitfs after this operation, fupplies an ex- 
cellent food for poultry and hogs. Cups, and a va- 
riety of excellent utenfils are made of the (hell j 
many of which you mult have Noticed on our Euro- 
peon tables. 

The hufk of the cocoa nut is nearly an inch 
thick, and i$> perhaps the moft valuable part of the 
-tree; for it coftfifts of a number of ftrong fibres, 
eafily feparfeble, which fiirniflies the material for the 
greateft part of 1 the India cordage; but is by no 
meatfs the tally fubftkute which the country affords 
for hemp. This the natives work up with much 
(kilt 

The Palmyra, or as it is called by the Portugueze 
the palmeiro bravo^ a name borrowed from them by 
the Eflglilh, is taller than the cocoa tree ; and af- 
fords (till greater fupplies of toddy ; becaufe its 
-fruit is of little requeft from the fmallnefs of its 

fize j 
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fize; the produce of the tree is. therefore generally 
drawn off in the liquid ftate. This tree, like the 
cocoa, has no branches ; and like it too fends forth 
from the top a number of large . leaves, which .are 
employed in thatching houfes, and; in the manu- 
facture of mats and umbrellas. The timber of this 
tree is much ufed in building. 

; The Date tree being fmaller makes not £0 con- 
fpicous a figure in the Indian fojeft as the two laft 
defcribed. Its fruit never arrives at maturity in. 
India: toddy is drawn from it, but not in fuch 
quantity, nor of fo goQd;a quality, as that which is 
produced by the other fpecies of.tbe fame genua. 
The ^ India date tree is therefore of filial! value com- 
paratively with the palmyra, and that is much infe« 
rior to the cocoa. 

The Bamboo is the moft ufeful of all trees to the 
natives : in India as well as China, this tree has de- 
generated into above fifty different fpecies, which are 
applied in rural economy to ftill a greater, number of 
ufes. It is called by botanifts Arundo .bambos, and 
Arundo arbor, names £rft given; by the Portuguese 
from the violent explofions it makes in the fire, caufed 
by the expanfion of the air between the knots* 

Pliny fpeaking of this tree, has been guilty of an 
exaggeration, or perhaps a miftake, in afferting that 
a fingle one is fufiicient to make a boat : Navigit- 
rum etiam vicem pra/}ant 9 (fi credimusj fingula inter- 
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nodla. The truth is, that when made into a frame, 
and covered with a hide, it ferved this purpofe in 
the fame maimer as the Coracles of the ancient Bri- 
tons ; and in this way it was frequently ufed by the 
troops of Hyder-Ally in croffing rivers* The bam-? 
boo in its natural ftate being no thicker than a man's 
thigh, cannot fmgly fupj>ly the place of a canoe. 

What is moft remarkable of the bamboo is, the 
rapidity of its growth, and the fliort fpace in which 
it arrives at perfe&iori. Itsimmenfe height is com- , 
pleted in a fingle year ; and during the fecond its 
wood acquires- all that hardnefs and elafticity which 
renders it to ufeful for the various purpofes to which 
it is applied* As the growth of the moft rapid of our 
timber trees is incomparably^Jower, and the number 
fewer on the fame fpace of ground, it may not be 
rafh to affirm, that a fingle acre of thriving bamboos 
will furnifh as much wood as ten or fifteen of any 
other tree. 

The joints either are, or can eafily be made water- 
tight, when they are ufed as pitchers for water, oil, 
or other liquids. This tree is often applied for 
making mats, and balket work, for the frames of 
flender houfes, whofe roofs are of the fame material : 
its toughnefs and fiflibility, render it peculiarly fit for 
ail thefe purpofes ; as well as carts, beds, rigging of 
boats, and various other ufes in rural economy. 
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The thick infpiflated juice of this reed, called 
facar mambu, is of a grateful tafte, and has long been 
a favourite medicine in the Eaft, without perhaps 
much accuracy of difcrimination of the cafes where it 
might be beneficial. This facarutn is faid to be ftfll 
ufed by the Hakims in medical prefcriptions. 

The bamboo grows in (tools, of twenty or thirty 
from the lame bottom, in the manner of our oaks af- 
ter being cut over. It rifes to a great height, fpread- 
ing as it advances, till it meets with the adjoining 
ftools, and thus it completely excludes the rays of 
the fun from the intervening arches ; the colour of 
the reeds is at firft green, and afterwards a pale yel- 
low, affording to the natives a delightful retreat from 
the rays of the fun, anc^s fome fuppofe, the primi* 
tive model of the Gothic arch. 



of 
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OF THE MANUFACTURE Otf SUGAR, AND OF SILK. 



Chunar, *79B. 

It is Fortunate for Great Britain that (he is not de- 
pendent on her Weft India iflands for tfie articles o'f 
fugar and rum, which are now become in fome mea- 
fwe neceflaries of life to a large portion of the inha- 
bitants. The havoc made by that deftru&ive cli- 
mate, will neceflarily become more fenfibly felt in 
proportion as foreign territories are enlarged ; the 
mortality in time of war, among the troops neceflary 
For the defence of thefe iflands, muft in time become 
ft* heavy a drain upon the effe&ive ftrength of the 
nation, as may render it a politic meafure to aban- 
don them to th^ir fate. 

In that event, Bengal will furnifh an ample fupply 

of the above-mentioned articles, £ox its capacity of 

Vol. II. O o pro- 
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producing them at a much cheaper rate is folly effa- 
bliflied # . In the BritHh .Weft India iflands, fugar 
cofts the planter at an average ll. 18s. per cwt. al- 
lowing the rum to defray the contingent expences of 
his eftate j while in Bengal it has been (hewn by the 
bed informed men in this country, that the fame 
quantity can be manufactured at nearly 4*. 8d. fterling. 
The eafe, fimplicity, and cheapnefs of cultivation, 
will account for this great difference, in conjun&ion 
with the low price of labour, which, at a medium* 
does not amount to two-pence a day for each work- 
man. In fome places labour may be purchafed (till 
lower ; and being paid frequently in grain it is ftill 
more lightly felt by the cultivator. 

The utenfils, ftock, and Haves, are very expenfive 
in the one country; in the other comparatively 
nothing. A mill conftruQed of two wooden rollers, 
in value one rupee, with a few earthen pots, is the 
whole out-laid ftock in many diftri&s ; in others, 
where the cattle mill is ufed, the expence is (till 
within the fortieth part of what the mod trifling 
work would coft in the Weft Indies. The exten- 
five waftes capable of producing abundantly, but un« 
produ&ive merely from want of cultivation, afford a 
wide range for this culture, without much additional 
expence for the rent of land. In Jamaica we are 
informed, that to clear and fettle a plantation capa- 
ble 

* Vide an addrcfs to the Gotr. General In 1788. 
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Mfe of producing 160 hhds. of fugar annually, would 
require an advance of •o,oool. for mills, utenfils, 
and neceflary erections. If even all thefe charges 
could be avoided, ftill the price of labour would pre- 
vent a competition in thefe iflands, where it is feid 
to amount to two thirds of the whole coft of fugar. 
The planter who hires the labour of other flaves, 
which is frequent, and this is perhaps nearly the 
price at s which labour can otherwife be procured, 
pays one {hilling and feven-pence daily for each 
flave, or about ten tinges the wages of a Bengal la- 
bourer. 

These fads have been fubmitted fome time ago 
to the public, by a refpeftable merchant in Calcutta, 
and as they become more generally known, will 
perhaps bring the labour of flaves into greater diire- 
pute, than general arguments againft the equity of 
that traffic. They will probably fuggeft the proprie- 
ty of employing the large proportion of fhipping in 
the port of Calcutta in this trade, rather than allow- 
/ ing it to be engroffed by foragn merchants. Ame- 
rican and Danifh fhips, or veffels under thefe co- 
lours, are annually increafing in the port of Calcut- 
ta ; if by their means the foreign market be more 
cheaply fupplied, the time may come when they may 
fuperfede in a great meafure the other traders. 

&uch fafts, if found true in experiment, will 
f>Iead the expediency of relieving Great Britain, from 
the heavy burden of the defence of the Weft Indies ; 
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and of exonerating its inhabitants from that enor* 
xnous tax they pay in the tygh price of fugar, and of 
admitting the great body* of the natives of India to 
employ their labour on a large branch of cultivation, 
for which nature feems to have adapted their coun- 
try t- But it is the bufinefs of private individuals to 
ftate fa&s that come under their notice; to frame 
regulations is the province of their fuperiora. 

We have already noticed fome particulars relative 
to the produce of filk, with which India feems to 
have fupplied the market of Europe from the earlieft 
times. Greece, Italy, and France have in fubfe* 
quent periods fupplanted the natives in this trade, 
>n the fame manner that Apxerica has done with re- 
gard to indigo. , 

A confiderabie quantity of (ilk is produced in the 
countries on the north eaft of Bengal, from wild 
worms, and worms fed on other plants than the 
naulberry. Some of this is expprted to the weft of 
India, and part reaches Europe. The Bengal (ilk 
produced in the filatures of the natives, is deemed in* 
ferior to the beft Italian* That defeft has not yet 
been, accounted for ; nor is it afcertained whether it 
be owing to defective manufacture, or a wrong 
treatment pf the worms. Fiye varieties of the fi\k 
worm are known j but that is preferred, which, from 

. m 

t Vide remarks on tfer ^gficvltyjrt of Jkng^L, 
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its name, has been deemed indigenous. When 
young they all require to be fed with leaves cut very 
fine ; but as they advance in growth, their food is 
lefs minutely cut, till at laft the leaves are given en- 
tire. In little more than a month they arrive at 
their full fize ; after changing their (kin for the laft 
time, they begin their cocoons. They are then re- 
moved into bafkets, with feparate apartments, where 
they fpin their web. The cocoons being compleat- 
ed, a few are fet apart for propagation, the reft are 
placed in the heat of the fun, to kill the chryfalis. , 

The peafants fell their beft cocoons to the Com- 
pany's filatures: from fuch as are reje&ed, they 
wind off the filk. The cocoons, as a preparation 
for this, are put into a hole dug for the purpofe, 
with the excretions of the worms collected from' the 
bafkets in which they were fed. A little water is 
then added, and the whole covered up to effervefce 
for two days. They are then removed and boiled in 
an earthen veflel j when the filk is wound off by a 
band reel. 

The expence of firft planting the mulberry in 
a biggah of land, including ploughing, hoeing, weed* 
ing, and other charges, may at a medium amount 
to fourteen rupees ; and the charge annually after 
may be eftimated at nine rupees. The plant is fre- 
quently fold to the feeders by the load, and the ufual 
price is about twenty rupees per biggah ; if from 
this the annual .charge of culture^, and the intereft of 

money 
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money advanced dtiring the firft year be dedu&ed, 
a profit to the cultivator of between three and four 
Tupees will remain J. 

Th^ feveral profits of the feeder j fpinner, and 
Teeler of filk, cannot be properly afcertained ; but 
as the profits of different kinds of labour balance 
each other, they are probably very nearly on a foot- 
ing From one biggah of land two niauns of co- 
coons may be produced, at eighteen rupees per feer 
when reeled. The reeling is a tedious operation, 
and adds about a rupee and a half to the price of the 
-feelr of filk. Two feer of reeled filk is the produce 
of one ,maun of cocoons ; and this on an average is 
reckoned worth fifty (hillings. 

These eftimates to be accurate would require al- 
lowance for that filk of inferior quality ufed for the 
India market, which refembles that known in Italy 
by the name of Floretta Another coarfe produce 
is obtained from the fur picked off from the co- 
coons j it is ipun into yarn, and manufa&ured into 
carpets. 

Thk hand reel in this country participates ftrong- 
!y of the fimplicity arid cheapnefs of all the imple- 
ments employed by the natives The wheel for cot- 
ton fpinnihg may be conftru&ed for a few anas ; al- 
though 

J for 9 detail of thcfc calculation*, vide Remarks, &c. 
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though it performs the fame work as our fpinning 
wheels, and upon fimilar principles. I have only ob- 
ferved women at this employment ; and in a country 
where the manufa&ures are perfectly calculated for 
their labour, it is furprifing how feldom they are em- 
ployed. Induftry can hardly be ranked among their 
virtues. Among all claffes it is neceffity of fubfift- 
ence, and not choice, that urges to labour : a native 
will not earn fix rupees a month, by working a few 
hours More, if he can live upon three : and if he has 
three he will not work at all. 



eULTURR 
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CULTU&fi OF OPIUM AND TOBACCO. 



Benares 9 Nov. 1797. 



Opium is cultivated in this neighbourhood, and that 
pt Patna. to a confiderable extent ; for it conftitutes 
a branch of the commerce which Bengal carries on 
with Europe, China, and other parts to the eaftward, 
of no fmall importance. The virtues of this vegetable 
produ&ion as a medicine have long been fo well 
known, that they require no illuftration. In Afia, 
however, this drug conftitutes one of the luxuries of 
life almoft in univerfal ufe. It fupplies the place of 
fermented liquors ; and operates upon the conftitu- 
tion with equal violence. The Turks in Europe are 
fond of it to excefs and fo are the whole of the in- 
habitants to tbe eaft of India. 

It is difficult to determine whether the ufe of o- 
pium or of fermented liquors is raoft detrimental to 

fociety : 
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fbciety: unhappily the vi£raw who hl\ a Save to ei- 
ther, ate enfnared by a habit which they frad k im* 
poflibte to relinquifh ; becaufe the conftitution, whew 
habituated to a ftrong ftimulus, becomes incapable 
of carrying on the fim&ions of fife without continual 
excitement ; which of itfelf brings on debility and 
premature decay. The Nabob of Oude, who died 2L 
few weeks ago, had accuftomed himfelf to exceffive 
dozes of it* which isfaid to have ftortened the period 
of his life. 

Opium: is the produce of a fpecres of the poppy, 
Papaver fomniferum, whofe root and ftem become 
pretty large, and abound with a bitter juice. The 
ftalk of this plant rifes to the height of three or four 
feet, and produces oblong indented leaves, refembling 
ihofe of the lettuce, while the flower has the appear-* 
ance of a tulip. When at ftitt growth; an incifion is 
made at the top of the plant, from whence there if- 
fiies a white miiky juice, which congeals before it is 
gathered. This operation upon the plant ife repeat- 
ed two or three times ; but every fucceedmg pro- 
duce becomes lefs abundant and of inferior quality. 
After thefe proceffes the opium is knfcaded with wa- 
fer till it affume the confiftence of pitch, when it is 
jnade into fmali cakes. 

The opium of Bengal, like the other vegetable 
produce of this country, is far inferior in ftrength to 
that of Europe ; and this being perfectly afcertain- 
ed it is ad m in i ft ere d by the medical practitioners in 

Vol. II. P p far 
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far greater quantity : In part, however, this may be 
owing to the imperfe&ion of the art of purifying a T 
mong the natives. 

The culture of this drug is a branch of agricul- 
ture Jong known to the natives of thefe provinces ; 
but for the improvement and e^tenfion of it, they 
are probably much indebted to the interference of 
Europeans refiding among them- It requires the 
be(t foil well manured ; and the crop demands much 
labour and attention, during its whole progrefs, 
while the produce is not reckoned equally valuable 
to that of fugar ojr tobacco. Except in a few fixa- 
tions, the natives are not defirous of cultivating o- 
pium. The money advanced by the? contractor, and 
the expectation of his countenance and intereft, in- 
duces them to embark in the bufinefs, rather thai; 
any fanguine hope of profit. 

' » - 

The produce of an acre is more variable and un- 
certain under this than perhaps any other crop. 1% 
has been efRmated at fixty pounds weight per acre 
by fome, and at thirty by others ; the Jaft is proba- 
bly the jufteft average *. • J * 

A fmall quantity of feed yielding oil to the value 
-of two or three rupees per acre, is the grower's only 
advantage, befides the raw juice of the poppy which 

1 ' ' * ' ■'■ • ' he, 

• Vide Remarks, Sec. p. 80 5 alfp Dr. Km. 
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lie delivers to the contra&or, at a certain price fixed 
by the contract. The medium rate may amount to 
one rupee for five quarters of a pound weight of this 
juice. 

The poppy land muft be thoroughly pulverifed by 
twelve or fifteen (linings before the feeds are fown ; 
and at that period, too, it muft beraifedin ridges 
for watering : feveral weedings, a dreffing of ma- 
nure, and frequent irrigation, fucceffively follpw 
during the growth of the plant. , That is.no fooner 
compleated, than a very confiderable labour com- 
mences in gathering the juice ; during two or three 
weeks a number of perfons are employed in making 
incifions with a fmall inftrument in each capfule ; 
and in the morning they return to fcrape off the 
juice exuded from the wounds* 

A produce of between twenty and thirty rupees 
each acre is, perhaps, a more fcanty reward for fo 
much ,labour, than what is afforded by a crop of* 
corn : But to Europeans the trade is fafcinating : its 
a&ual produce almoft never coincides with the true 
average- if infe&s wind, rain, or hail deftroy the 
crop of one fealon $ another year, peculiarly fortu- 
nate, perhaps enriches the whole cultivators. This 
hazard inftead of checking, encourages individuals, 
in proportion to their hopes of pergonal good for* 
tune. 

Th* 
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The raw juice being tiros procured, the prepara- 
tion of it is carried on under the immediate fuperia- 
tendence of the coatra&or. The procefs confifts of 
evaporating the watery particles by the heat of the 
fun; which are replaced by oil of poppy feed, to 
prevent the drying of the refin. : The opium is form- 
ed into cakes, covered with leaves of the poppy j an4 
when fufficiently dry is packed in chefts with the 
chaff of poppy feeds* * 

Much precaution is neceflary in this procefs to de- 
te£t adulterations, which are frequent both in raw 
and purified opium. The materials of adulteration 
are not eafity difcoverable ; they have been fuppofed 
-to be an abftra& from the ftalk and leaves of the 
poppy, and gums and refins of various plants. 

The facility of adulteration feems to juftify the mo- 
nopoly referved by the Hon Company of this drug } 
perhaps too in a moral view k is defenfible, as it & 
certainly a matter of found policy to difcourage the 
internal confumption of it among the inhabitant^. 
In China it is prohibited § ; but China notwithstand- 
ing is the great market for 'opktm ; for there, a& 
every where elfe, vicious appetite is often ftronger 
than legal reftraint 

; - , • Tobacco 7 



§ Hoopoo's proclamation againft it at Canton, Afiatic 
'Jtfgift. Vol III. 
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Tobacco is a very general produce ik the northeni 
arid weftern provinces : It requires as rich a Coil as 
opium, and an equal (hare of manure ; and therefore 
it is moll frequently raifed on the rich fpots inter** 
fperfed among the dwellings of the peafantry. It 
has been calculated that this article may be raifed* 
Slipped, and carried to market, at the low price of 
two rupees a maund, or about thirteen pounds Iter* 
ling per ton. In every diftri& where tobacco is rait 
ed, it requires a laborious cultivation, but more par* 
ticularly in the fouthern diftridts where the ground k 
made for it. Tranfplanting is neceflary, one or two 
weedings, and one hoeing with the hand; during 
the growth of the plant it is frequently vifited by the 
labourer, to break off the heads of the ftalk, and to 
pick the decayed leaves. When gathered, it is dried 
by being fufpended on beds of withered grafs, by 
means of ropes ; but in this procefs it muft be ftiel- 
tered from the exceflive heat of the fun, and from 
the dews of the night. 

Between i6and twenty matins of tobacco is reck- 
oned a medium produce from three biggahs, which 
yields a confideraHe profit to the grower, though 
valued only at a rupee each maun. In thefe pro* 
vinces a fufficient number of hands, and perhaps a 
fufficient quantity of land could be afforded for thfe 
fupply of the whole market of Europe, Some at- 
tempts have been made to export it thither ; but it ft 
Conceived that the fpecies cultivated here is too weak 

t» 
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to fuit that market. From what I have obfenrea 
with regard to the flavour and ftrength 'of other 
vegetables produced in this climate, I fhould con- 
clude the Bengal tobacco to be weaker, though* of 
the lame fpeciesj but admitting that the article 
could be produced of the lame quality, and pre- 
pared to fill the Europe market, it is probable a 
lefs produce would be drawn at an average from 
the acre, becaufe a greater extent of cultivation fup* 
pofes an inferiority of foil, fince the choice land is 
already occupied 

The known enterprise of Europeans would how* 
ever probably more than counteract every, adverfe 
circumftance, whether arifing from the foil, or the 
diftance of the carriage. The effe& of large capi- 
tals inverted in the trade, would go to reduce the 
original coft, which has hitherto been enhanced 
by the number of intermediate dealers on Imall 
flock. " ' - 

In the Indigo branch, European capital and en* 
terprife has already been attended with this confe- 
quence. This dye, from its name, (Indicum, ap- 
pears to have been known in the country from the 
earlieft times ; and till lupplanted by the American 
produce a&ually fupplied the European market. 
Th. capital of Europeans, and their fkill, has again 
extended the exportation perhaps beyond its antient 
limits, certainly beyond the former quantity. 

It 
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It is not from raifing fmall parcels on a few 
tbiggahs of ground, that competent fkill or economy 
of labour can be acquired. Yet this has been in- 
variably the management of natives in the culture 
of tobacco and indigo. In the latter fome im- 
provement§ indifputably valuable, have lately been 
made, particularly in the feafons of fowing, and 
the number of crops ; in drying the fluff by arti- 
ficial heat; in contriving a procefs to prevent in- 
jury by worms ; and in the fuperior finenefs of tfye 
article. 

By thefe means, from being an inconfideratye 
produce, the indigo has become an objeft of great 
importance; and it is probable that the fajne en-, 
terprife, were it applied to the culture of tobacco, 
jtn4 other articles, would be rewarded with fimilar 
fuccefs. The docility of the natives, their poverty ? 
and want of ambition, though adverfe to them as 
proprietors of works, on their own account, qualify 
them for fervants to Europeans. Employment un- 
der them for a certain monthly hire would prove a 
yaft melioration of the condition of thoufands in 
India, and add to the trade and comfort of the 
country. 

They who have a fyftem to maintain, muft de- 
fend it at all hazards ; it is for them to rail againfl 
monopolies, and reprobate all connection with A- 
fia ; but an unprejudiced perfon who has refided any 

time 
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time in the country mult have difcovered an infinite 
number of advantages which European intercourfe 
has produced, and which it mult continue to pro- 
duce. The ingenious arguments of Dr. S . ith upon 
thk fubjeft, are plealing in a fyftem of commercial 
freedom ; but are in many inftances inapplicable to 
human affairs. 



fAlTPBTRft, 



MX/J7ST&E AND OTHER ARTICLES PROPVCW IN TH$ 
PISJRJCT. 



Benares, 1798. 

Ton moft frequently haye heard mentioned the 
common procefs by which faltpetre is obtained from 
earth # impregnated with its particle$. It is repro* 
dtfced k* the fame eajrth in the courfe of two years, 
wh.n jtfte procefs may again be repeated with equal 
fuceefs. la the fecond procefs a fmall portion of 
frefli earth muft be added, to prevent the nitre fronjt 
running into too fmail chryftafe. The tr£<&$ parched 
by the hot wiads, form a boundary to wjii-ch this 
manufacture h limited ; and it has b<?en obferved 
that during thefe winds tbe produ&ion of nitre is 
the m^ft abundant. It ha? been fuppofed, that as 
the hot winds have lately, in the change of feafons, 
extended theirjnfluence into the province of Bengal, 
.Vol. Ik C^q * the 
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the manufacture might fucceed in the lower di- 

ftri&s. 

Saltpetre is at prefent manufa&ured in Behar, 
and the provinces weft of it, to the annual amount 
of 200,000 mauns. The price to the India Com- 
pany, who export the far greateft part of it, is a- 
bout two rupees per maun. The reft paying duty 
and carriage, with profits to intermediate dealers, 
rifes to double the abqve. price, , Jhe trade during 
the prefent war, has been prohibited to private dea- 
lers and foreigners. 

These provinces have been found to produce 
this article at one third lefs expence than it can be 
furnifhed in Europe, and muft therefore be able to 
command the markets there, in the event of a fair 
competition. The very nature of the article fup- 
pofes the neceffity of every government maintaining 
eftablifhments for its manufa&ure. A monopoly of 
it in the hands of one nation would lead to confe- 
quences highly interesting to every other. Notwith- 
ftanding this circumftance, the far 1 greater part of 
the demand of Europe will be fupplied from this 
quarter fo foon as trade is permitted to run in its 
natural chanhel, by being more fully underftoOd. 
There has appeared a 1 calculation tending to prove 
that faltpetre may be imported from Bengal to Eu- 
rope at 25I. per ton, whereas that manufactured in 
Spain cofts from 90I. to 100I. tterling. 



Ir 
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It is provable that the importance of thefe pro- 
vinces has never yet been fully difcerned, nor their 
value felt. Time, and more liberal ideas of com- 
merce, will difcover other branches of trade which 
India may advantageoufly carry on with Europe. 
We are at prefent indebted to Portugal for the an- 
nual fupply of raw hides, to the amount of nearly a 
million * ; an equal quantity might be furniflied by 
Bengal on terms perhaps equally advantageous. 

We have already mentio$e$l the buffalo as an ob- 
' jc£t of natural hiftory, and an inftrument of rural la- 
bour; but that animal is (till more valuable as af- 
fording an article of commerce. The black cattle of 
thefe provinces, including the buffalo, have been efti- 
mated at 200,000,000 ; taking the number at one 
tenth part of this efiiniate, a fupply equal to that of 
Brazil might eafily be obtained. This: has been 
reckoned 120,000 annually,, a number probably 
much inferior to (he cafualties of this part of India, 
where the currier feldom thinks it worth his trouble 
to fkin any animal dying a natural death. A cow- 
hide, after tanning, cofts eight aaas; that of a buf- 
falo being larger, m$y bring ten or twelve. , At two 
rupees each, hides tanned in the beft manner which 
is known here, might be fhipped for Europe; per- 
Jiaps they may be furnifhed at a ftill cheaper rate. 

From 

* yidc Remarks, &c. p. 140. 
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Fnart Hurdevar to Capcf Contorifc, the Brkift na- 
tion poffeffee either dominion or influence ; aild 
this vaft trad: of country which contains almoft eve- 
ty foil and climate, will probably be found capable of 
producing every article hifheno deemed peculiar to 
China or America It ist certainly a wide and untried 
field for experiment, of which in all human proba- 
bility the indolent and unambitious natives would 
never have availed themfelvef That they have fal- 
len under the guidance and dominion of a more en- 
tferprifmg people, may perhaps be one of tbofe defti- 
nations tit Providence of which, as tore are incapable 
tof forefdemg /the confdqtaeaeds, we muft be unfit to 
appreciate the to^ifdom* r However this may be, the 
conclufibn is fair, until experience contraditt it; 
that as India has been found to contain birds, ani- 
mals, infc&a, and plants funilar to thofe of other 
countries in the fame latitudes, it muft poffefs every 
effential requifite for fimilar produ&ions td esercife 
theihduftry of the manu&u&urer, or terdward the 
labour of the poor. 

A* Gentleman-, equally diftinguifhed for his hu- 
manity, & he is by an extenfive knowledge of the 
fituation of India, ftates, " that no public provifion 
exifts in our provinces to relieve the wants of the 
poor and helplefs. the only employment in which 
widows and female orphans, incapacitated from field 
labour by ficknefs, or by their rank can earn a fub- 
fiftence, is by fpinning : and this is the only employ- 
ment to which the female part of a family can ap- 
ply 
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yifi to maintain the men, lhould they be difqualified 
for labour by iafirmit y or otherwife. To all it is a ro- 
fourcei, ^hieh *hen not abiblutely neeeffary to their 
fubfiftcnce* contributes at leaft to relieve die dtf- 
trefles of the poor. Thefe diftrefles are great, and 
of none greater than of the many decayed families 
•who once enjoyed the comforts of life. Thefe 
are numerous in- India, and whether entitled to the 
confideration of Government or not, they have cer- 
tainly a claim on their humanity." 

Such confederations have fuggefled various em- 
ployments to this benevolent writer, which might 
contribute to their relief, while they added, to the 
-commerce and profperity of, the tountry. He pro- 
pofes cotton yarn, which could be imported into 
England from Bengal cheaper than cotton wool. He 
alleges that linen and woollen yarn ate imported 
irom Ireland to the large amount of 330,000 pounds 
atmuatty ; and contends that if no injury be fuftaiaed 
.by the manufactures of Britain from this circum- 
ftance, they would be equally uninjured by the im- 
portation of cotton yams from BengaL This rea? 
.foning he applies to cotton wool, iilk in the cocoon, 
and filature and wound filk. 

Different fpecies of wood for the dyer, and the 
cabinet-maker, are alfo recommended inftead of that 
.employed m dunnage. The gums, and vegetable 
oils with which England is fuppKed from foreign 
countries, are the profluft of thefe provinces ; and 

the 
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-the exportation, h£ r argues, would reward tHe "j«r- 
-duftry of the native inhabitants. Tinea), borax, fal 
ammoniac, and various other articles might be pro- 
cured in this country ;, but probably notion equal 
terms: and as often as this happens the operations 
of the manufafturer, and the fpeculations of the 
merchant will be guided,^ not by the wifliesof the 
benevolent, but by their own views of privare ad- 
vantage. 

The man who begins a new branch of manufac- 
ture, and carries it oh with' perieverance, is the mod 
ufeftil member of a community. His v money circu- 
lates among, the laborious poor, and is more bene- 
ficially bellowed than if the fame fums were bellow- 
ed in charity upon the indolent. Such enterprises, 
however, are in -general undertaken from views of 
private and individual emolument : and to fthnulate 
to fuch exertions it is neceflary firft to prove that 
4hey are likely to be lucrative. If by any means the 
number of private adventurers to India be increafed, 
there can remain no doubt of their enterprife or 
-emulation : an excels of thefe qualities has oftepi 
been their fault, and the punifliment of it their ruin. 
The Indigo trade affords too many proofs of this 
faft ; nor is there any bufintfs in the hands of Eu- 
ropeans that does not illuitrate the truth of it. That 
fpirit which induces a man to combat every fentiment 
of afFeflion, whether for his country or his friends, 
and prompts him to abandon them with fo.much 

perfonal 
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perfonal rifle, is a full fecurity for the enterprife of 
almoft eVery trader in India. 

This chara&er of the Britifh merchants is confpi- 
cuous in Calcutta ; and it affords a (trong "prefump- 
tion, that trading in the various articles above enume- 
rated, holds out no profpe£l of advantage j otherwif^ 
it would have attra&ed the notice # of fo difcerning a 
body of men : nor is it to be urged that politicians, 
or embarrafEng regulations have prevented this. The 
ingenuity of merchants has found means of evading 
or furmounting almoft every regulation that militated 
againft their intereft. 



or 
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O* HAH VSSTItfG, £* in UPPER INDIA. 



Cbunar, March 1798. 



This and the fubfequent month conftitute the har- 
veft feafon in thofe diftri&s where wheat and barley 
are the prevailing crops, and where from this eleva- 
tion the inundations of the Ganges do not convey 
moifture or fertility for the produ&ion of rice. 

Of the varipus mixture which has grown on the 
fame field, flax and muftard ate the firft ripe. Thefe 
are both deftined for oil; and when pulled and 
trode out, the feed is fecured in bafkets, till a con- 
venient period for bruifing it arrives. The treading 
out is performed in the open field, on a fmooth fpot, 
that has been levelled and prepared for the purpofe, 
fo that the feed and chaff can be fwept up as eafily as 
from a barn floor. 

On 
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0n feme r fieI<Js tne'tiailey ?thd flax are reaped to-, 
gether ;* or are* pulled up by 'the roots if the crop* 
prove' ;ob/&ort for xtie IJckie* More frequently, 
however, the flax and milliard according as they^ 
ripen, are, gleaned '.fron^ the other 'grkms f; In the. 
fame manner the flowers are picked from the yellow' 
dye, ariH. dried for prefervatioa : J thus by colle&irig! 
the. different <;rqps as they ripen, the wheat or barley^ 
Which remains, is greatly injured by being fuccef-. 
fively trampled in thefe different operations. The* 
pra&ice of multifarious crops, if cenfurable with 
you wfyo reap, all forts at once, mud pjove much 
more obje£H6riable where, fo much pernicious wafte is 
occafiqtted by the feet, of the reapers. 

l^£~ttturvefting of the natives,, like'.aU their other* 
labours, difplays much, more buftle than difpatch ; 
you may perceive foihe hnridreds draggling through" 
a field without, any method or regularity. Some 
pick the ffovVef of the 'dye. ; pther$ ; cut fla^, Tome ga- 
ther muftard, while feveral «are 'colle'&ihg into' 
bunches what is reaped, and carrying them to the 
fhrafhing floor. A Company of reapers' with you 
are fo ftatiohed at their labour, that you can judge 
dafily both of the quantity performed by each work- 
man, and the manner in which he 1 executes it. A- 
mong them emulation ftirtiulates to exertion and 
cheerfulness ; here every one faunters through the 
fieW as he pleafes, and no one performs nearly one 
half of the work that might be difpatched by a more 
judicious diftribution. 

Vol. II. Rr A 
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A t Hindoo reaper turning, out to his worjj& ? t fcajree- 
ly recals to your mind the image of a European la- 
bourer ; while his head Js wrapt up in a prqfulfion of 
dirty cloth, the reft of his body is almofl naked ; and - 
the cold of the morinings at this feafon makes t his 
limbs fhake more like a perfon about to fall down ia 
an ague than a reaper going to perform a day's la- 
bour. In one hand he carries a Very fmall hook, in 
the other rope, with which he carries home all that 
he cuts during the day. 

The ufe of cattle in carrying the crop is feldoro 
pra&ifed ; nor is to be afcribed altogether to the bad- 
nefs of the roads, for at this feafon the foil is^every 
where dry and firm, but to the fmall quantity cut 
down, which is frequently not more than the reaper 
can carry. Thrafhing being oftep performed in the 
field, the ftraw becomes ft ill more eafity conveyed 
from the diminution of weight. On the field the 
wheat, barley, and Aa* are much higher than they 
are in £ngiancl ; while the Palma Chrifti, the Indian 
corn, s^pd the Badjeiif> are far nfore bijlky thani any 
produce of Englifh hufbandry. They rife fron^ fight 
to' twelve' feet in W§ht ? and are often fo th|^ that 
they are implervipps to the air. The fugar alfo 
grows pretty tall j and from its great clofenefc mult 
ft agnate the air : fo that did nof experience <contra- 
di# it, you wpul4!" conclude that it enriched r&thec 

thai* 

f A kind of milled 
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tfian imporvtStifoed the toii. The leafy ancl iegwrti- 




i^nale* 
fields, mull therefore be invigorated with manure. ■ 




vehmglftyiztif crop*, aft cottingtirwirft nearly at 
l!he fame time> is too . much for the farmer to over- 
take. r SoflXd kinds, tike 1 ifce 1 AoVers of the yellow 
dye^'muft:' be picked for feveral weefcs J at intervals, 
from tfee (Hi!ceMioici of tfo^k^contfri^ ; fd^irci&H- 
<dukYfy. ; %li Tlfe 'baVley, ; therefore^ \vhich is Vconi'mon 
mixture 3ftf fftfiis' crop 1$ dot only repeatedly trodden, 
W r bften Urbgs Wore th? labourer 'cak affdrd time 
fofctttii^lt^wn, '' ' ' l - yv "'°" :? ' :i "' 

NfiiTrffi^ the different fieldlj iicfr tjfie Separate pot- 
feflioris^f &yuts, r arfe parted ^beUges* asthey are 
'fa England ; but here flielter is lefs hecelfary, as the 
extraordinary hfeight to which fome of the crops rife 
yie$s fufflrfent'lhel^r'to alt ; m their yicmity. the 
paffufe laiids' bcilfig generally m a barren or' waft e 
ftate r , and lying at a'diftdnce, dykies* bepome unnecef* 
farjr for tfieir defehek * iShoulcffliWevef/tTTie coun- 
try becoiHie completely oictfiipiecl, k ot "htijfoajKlry car- 
ried on with greater vigour, fences' ancl inclofures 
would be found as neceffary as they are in Britain, 
and an equally valuable acquisition in hufbandry. 

Artificial 
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^ift^l, gr^ffesj could never be |^g^ fl ^out 
r fences j nor has the fubftitutioq of 3 herdfnmon^Iay 

fpils ever ; anfwered the end of |^qteiflin^.jbemj. ( ;^y 
Itrefpafjing for a .few , hours,, tl^ f feet^*tya^faftje 

have be^n jfound entirely ( tp ruin. ^ field : of fowjn 

HiK di^g of fceep, £#f Je, and r gq# a^ , i^ qoramoi} 
not only in Behar, but overfall India;; and there is 
reafon to believe that $. m.ore r certain.,cpterion cap- 
not be afforded of impeife&liupyapdry^ foj. without 
reft, pafturing cattle nevpr thrive* Here, yirheiT& tfye 
paftures are common to a who W village, ^h. tenant 
feems to put to it as many cattle as fye cbppfes* The 
land is.overftocked ; the. cattle. ftarved* r and inftead 
of a greater profit, th? yrretched peafajxt does not 
reap .the half of the benefit that a thjrd part, of Ws 
flock, properly fed, would yield./ Example?, pf this 
wretched management are two frequently under your 
<Jbfervatioa ta t rggwire, any, comments frpm, me jyon 
the fubjed'. ^iere r however, the fyft?m * beyqnd 
all mealure more jpernicious, from die 'Jepgtfc to 
which^it is carried. * I have met a djpY$" o\ fpmp 
hundred cattle coming in from this wretched pafture, 
not one of which woufd have weighed agpiflft your 
teft fheep. The black cattle and the 1^6 aj;e barely 
kept alive ; the hog$ and Jheep pn ^ ijhpi;t. pafture 
make a betyej-, fubfiftence, but are neyef fattened un- 
lefs at the Aall. ' . , , - . 

During 



-j; t^ft^i^ftittercfiy C? gfefe ^jtft9rf*partfcuUrJf the 
, pr$y%iliflg of t&> : h<& ^in4^Q^ry T tJu«g liksyerriufe 
^di^f^pe^jjlfotha^ ^ egapifcyig a herd j&$attle»:axfti 
. their; paft^f ^» ?ygp .ai;e'9<& fe ' much ftijjjjrifgd at; their 
^leapnjefs,,^ .&at| they tftee-: aliye. . < The- graft: cpttfrrs, 
a plais <>f ^feByan^iJtepi;^ E^rope^aa for prefcuriag 
foo4 for^^b^r hprfes^v^iU i&lnjj provider fyoro a 
.field '.whgrftig^.is^rfllyiy^bfe,;, ifey ufe,a ; &arp 
^runj^j J£e ^jfre^l, ;;^% ^ich , they* cut the 
roots i ^w J (^ i f^^f4€^ ( , \thefeitQot$i ^heft cleared 
,pf ^aft^y^a^pgjiaft)^ &!#$9ly greeftftxjd which 

^rjQ^ iAe^T^fi^ial gT»flfeg|;|iQji^ ^^ ^ytt: beeia at- 

jtenpt^L . fe ..for pp ,th^ country } A&o*h# ^teee- frdm 

'jwjjic^ i^PMf Wlte. ;^Tte1ft^fl4^o^driti : aU prA- 

J^tyln^npfo^gly x fpQrsh:^hftiP^tiQn. I^pflfed ahoiJe 

[ground, Jtewfe?S9»l4r pieffltfr ateip &r i^tfr* ; e*rth as 

.jwould^pr^^jyifreyenf^J^m f fjroaj fttopting up in 

.^^^cqe^ijgjfaiqs^ jj^|th/:Wgard--ts:ihe:riifiDg 6f 

.tuJWVtfktft8f9> (qarrotsn^nd greets, icspfciiments 

ju^Scjenfiyid^fiv^ h*V&i5OT4£lly>:b6fea madeJnihe 

^garden? pf rg^ropeaas. : JJerelthefe. atticks are ,all 

raifed during the cold months, but no art cai\^re- 

ferve them againft the deadly influence of the hot 

/wiod^: .$ongh in each g?r4$r'a fupply qf w£|6r is . 

I daily dr^Yfij fcy two, bullQplf£ f thefe vegetable*! .are 

t jiow languiihmg/ and before the end of!*he prefent 

month they will pefifo in fpif$ #f evqry ejbrt to pre- 

:ferve them. . •. \ : ■ /.. » . 

All 
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All the Aflfercflt piaiiifeulitrt wfrifch' have tutfierfci 
been occasionally ndticedi will not' enable yotffo 
form a juft eftimateof Hindoo agridultuife, Mi&&% 
the pra&ical effe&s of then- fcwherouS prejwKces are 

r taken into account. ' One chichi have hot-yet iheh- 
tkmed, operates very prejudicially J if Is the bhfxtr 
competition eftabtffhed between theTtyiittf'df diffe- 
rent cafts, A perfon of the rank of BfShmin obtains 
not only his leafe on eifier tertns, fcit Has' leV^M 
exemptions, to which his inferiors are expofed. A 
Ryut of the other ciaflfes is ftill more favoured than 
the Chumars, though not on a footing with Be Brah- 
min : a perfon of the latter caft has an ingenious me- 
thod of enforcing payment "of a debt, or indeed 6f any 
claim which ciould not be pradttfed a'molig a'peopfe 
tefs enflaved by the'priefthood. ' 'He jflacei fiitrifHf 
before the! door of the unhappy debtor, "aff& vow's 
never to leave it till he obtains his demand. 'Sfcofird 
this not produce the effeft, he threatens >o tt^ffe 
himfelf to death before Tris door; and fuchlsthefr 
tenror for this conTeqiience^ which woflld'tecolmiiiu- 
nicate {he moft conifiderabte ferfrily, ancibfaifever min 
it, that no 'demand is fever refbfed, ev6h thoiigh uii- 

-juft." " -••'■■.- :■ :-: - l'" : 

The perfon before whofe door a BiiHniife 'haft 
ftarved, would be regarded as the moft infamous and 
abandoned of men ; and ks fuch coMd'cxpeft no 
countenance frofti ' foelety.' In the exaflibn 6F rent 
from perfons of higher caft much more lenity ailil 
indulgence is ffiewn, tjian to the lower orders. Thus 

the 
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the Hindoos fuffcr all the evils refulting from aiv un-, 
eqqal ftate of fociety, without participating majraoft 
3ny of ijts aywtages. In Europe, the fpecjilatiye, 
tjie opju}ept> *nd even the idle* either add to the 
conveniences* the amufeipent, or the elegance of, fo- 
ciety. Here the indolent Brahmin minifters to nei- 
ther : his knowledge does not enable him in one in- 
dividual of a thoufand, to inftruft fociety either as an 
author or a teacher : above the rank q£ a labourer Ilk 
induftry is not only deftroyed, but his indolence be- 
comes pernicious as an example ; while the fplenetic 
habits of the religionift prevent him from mixing in 
fociety, or contributing to its luftre or elegance. 

The prejudices entertained againfl many kinds of 
wholefome food, which are nourifhed and upheld by 
the precepts and example of this order, we have al- 
ready noticed^ injuring agriculture in fome important 
particulars, and preventing the whole people from 
purfuing feveral of the moll approved branches of 
rural econgmy. The number of holidays which fre- 
quently interrupt rural labour, are at fome feafons 
particularly inconvenient; while the coflftant prac* 
ticeof every individual going to the river to bathe and 
carry water, is a ferious encroachment upon harveft 
labour, which a more accommodating fyftem would 
have avoided. 

To thefe confiderations we muft alfo add the mean 
and imperfeft implements employed in every depart* 
ment of hulbandry ; the inferiority of their working 

cattle, 
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cattle, iahd deficiency of ro&d*,- and every adequate* 
means of land carriage :* thefe ". are circumftances 
which whether regarded as the caufes or confequdnces 
of iniperfeft hufbatodry, are certain proofs of its ftack«* 
ward arid unpror&ifihg Rate. Such^ however, are 
the cifcumftances and a&ual' condition ^of a people 1 
who are frequently reprtfented to, Europeans as 4n a 
very high degree of Improvement inklltheartSjttncl^ 
as having carried many ttf the htflus ultra of ^per- 
fection. * • • * " ' -' ; ' * "'' V v -- u 
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t^fltfr&A* BltAtf CfcttS OP AttRAL ECONOMY IN TBt 



&tnam, tygy. 

The internal commerce of Bengal is carried on, a* 
We hane feen, chiefly by craft on eke different 
branches* of the great river ; fame part of it is alfo 
eonveyed by land carriage, from the different place$ 
where produce is manufa&ured, to the banks of thofe 
rivers, or to market In both cafes the carriers are 
merchants, Who do not often hire their carriage, but 
purcbafc at one pbc* what they feH at aabthw. 

Wh have yet bur little account of tile (dandies > 
boatmen; when employed by the natives they re- 
ceive little more than their food, which is furniflied 
commonly in grain, with a fmall allowance of money 
&r the purchafo of fait, tobacco, and a little 
cloathing. * 

Vol. 0. S 8 Thb 
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The rate of freight charged by the owners of 
thefe veflels is fo much per maun of their burden : 
estimated at three rupees per hundred maun, when 
carried ,ap bupdred miles *. When the ; boats, arj 
employed by the ownAp on tjieir own account it is 
believed that they tranfport goods at a much fmaller 
expence. The average rate of travelling with, and 
againft the current, may be reckoned twenty-five 
miles ; hence a ton is carried for that diftance for 
fcfs than fixpence of our money.* 

The land carriage is managed with an equal de- 
gree of economy. It is moft commonly performed 
by oa;ei| ; fometimes .by the fmall horfes of the coun- 
try, and occafionally by buffaloes. The latter ani- 
mals, though ftronger, and more docile than oxen, 
are Ids eafriy maintained. The carrier allows hi? 
battle no giain, feldom even ftraw ; the gleaifing* 
©ccafionally made on the road-fides are the whokf 
fupport of the oxen, a fare too Header and precarious* 
for the buffalo. / r 

* Thf tear and wear of catde f, and the fubfiftence 
of one driver to four oxen, is all the pofitive expence 
of land carriage ; which at a medium has been efti- 
(nated at half an ana per day for ode maund. The 

: ufe 

i ' ■■.:•■■ . '■ • • , 

- # Vide Remarks on the Agriculture and Commerce, &e. ^ 

*>{ !{ r ,r» f m - --, ' n - « j . ' - 'f 

t < ^*e ft ice of a carrier's^beft oken h about eight rupeei^ 

mn* 4 4 Vj*N H«rHea ** Ar«»* ^*' r to fix maiinds. ** 
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*tife 6f carts were it pra&icable, would greatly increafe 
Hfhe facility of land carriage. But except in ths 
neighbourhood of military ftations there are.no roads 
*in this part of India. The country affords no fufc- 
tftantial materials for their cpnftruftion ; and thofe 
-magnificent cawfeways which facilitated intercourife 
' binder the native princes, are hardly discernible. 

" * 

* FAom fuch inftruments of conveyance you ma|r 
•Conclude, that the internal commerce of this coun- 
try, notwithftanding its natural advantages, is in4i 

languid ftate. In fad, the exportation of grain frorfi 
•corn countries, and the importation of fait, confti- 
<tute the principal part of this commerce. The iiri- 
*>portat*on ;of cotton from the wefterh prbvinces,' and 
the exchange of tobacco, and beetle nut, form almoft 
the whole fupply of internal confumption. Piece 
vgoods, filk, faltpetre, opium, fugar, and indigo pafs 
ialmoft entirely through the hands of the -Company? 

- The internal duties which form the bafis of an ef- 
.timation of the commerce, have been abolifhed. 

• From .their former amount of eight per cent, oh 
-the real value, the wtfole annual amount of internal 
-commerce, excluding the Company's inveftment, 
lias been eftimated at three millions and a half; of 
-Which one pafles through the hands of the Company 

-•by the monopoly of fait. The internal conveyance 
of grain is conduced entirely by the natives ; this 
alone has been ftated at two millions, exclufive of 

ubat lupplied to towns by their immediate vicinity. 

PARING 
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Dumno a ihort e*cur£oa in the viciaky *i (bis 
city I have had an opportunity of examining tbe gate 
#f tbe wheat and barley crops, which are nearly ripe. 
They are inferior to the lame crops in Britain, and 
particularly in length The barley, or rather 1%, 
ior it is all of that inferior fpeoieg, does not earned 
twelve or fourteen inches in height ; but where the 
land is in good order it is a clofe crop, and yields 
plump grain* The wheat is bearded, and would 
pleafe you worfe than (the barley $ k never rifes a- 
J) ne the height of tyro feet, and w-ooWl in England 
be reckoned a light crop. The prepofterous cuftow 
pf mining the yellow dye with tbe white <?orn, hurts 
the eye of ^ farmer, and occasions the one crop 
jnuch injury by reaping the other* independent of 
the mifchief of crowding the grain, 

Sugar is a frequent produce in this fltftrift, 
which is reckoned one of the richeft in India J 
have had occafion to admire the fimple apparatus 
employed by the natives in expreffing the &gar, and 
boiling it. A ftone mortar, and wooden ptftern, 
turned by two fmall bullocks, the whole not worth 
twelve rupees, conftitutes the expence of the opera- 
tion. The pots ufed for boiling are of the common 
earthen ware, every where made here, Ify a >udi- 
jCious mode of placing thefe under ground, and ia- 
irouucng the heat by a draught pi air, l&e thai m a 
furnace, a lmali quantity of fyel is fufficient. 



j&ft* Al/pcM a* ii) the Weft Ijadfe** -<k* ftga* 
Iwrveft Is a bufy twtf: joyous feafon. The native }*- 
Ijwws grw plump aad T»eil cou4*tk>i*ed oa the 
f^ffiafe and Iktle pefquifitas about ^ fijgar work. ♦ All 
4h$*tiflfefem oper^naof ^uttajg, grinding, and boH- 
*Bg, are carried on a* tfee fame time, which .occafionj 
% buftle on the &n» rathar exhilarating than op- 
ftitfhm. It & &ch a fceae as yoi*r ftput reaper* e*> 
ftibit, whm they fee tefore them th^ clofe of a has- 
«ft labour, or wb&x bringing the h& ibeavjes htto 
ihc batn-yaid. 

Afysk the tragical, *nd tto pathetic defcriptiont 
nfokrh we read of the&le peeafoti^gK a&d oppreffioos 
of Benaice, I >wa* happily (tfkppoiated, when I &qr 
the fubjeft before me, unvarnifhed by rhetorical art, 
Jmt richly ccwered w& si&uitti Jteapriaacea or with 
the produce pf ruad labojjtf, 

The nu«erqii£ grovts, (Topes in the laoguag^ of 
4&e country), give the whole province the appearance 
**f a forcft; ami afford an agrpeable gretaer to cattk^ 
9tnd a retreat to the traveller from the noon day heat f 
Jt » deemed a moft meritorious ad, in the eye of re- 
iigion, as well as a civil duty, to plant a tope of ma% 
goes. The fruk is rich, aad nutritive ; and afford* 
pne happy, but rare example of the coincidence of 
Hindoo prejudice with the d&Sfcates of morality, and 
£he emolument of the pea&ntry. 
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r The trees when planted, belong ofteit Id 7 Ithe 
planter, and not to the proprietor of the foil; thfc 
Tonrier pays the latter a certain proportion of th* 
fruit as a ground rent. I had here an bpporturiityt>f 
feeing the eftate of a Zemindar, who, though ownefr 
'of the land, was not entitled to the fruit of the 1 opes ; 
Hor was the tenant an European to whom he ha<! \e!t 
-a great partof his property. Ihe complicated pro- 
prietory right was in this inftance (hared by four 
-parties; government, the zemindar, the: European 
tenant, and the planter of the mango trees : Jr to 
thefe yc^i add the vague and unfabiJainial interells of 
^the Subah, and Emperor of Hindoftan you will h^ve 
fome idea of that chain, whofe Imk.v conititute *hc 
different bonds by which property is hdid in India., j 

i 
1 On the eftate of this Zemindar, tod I vifited £ 
fmall, and almoft inaccefiible l.ouat, which uad.latef. 
ly been conferred on a devotee Ihe whole was 
planted with fruit trees and vegetables, among which 
-this holy perfon lived, without the cover of an houls, 
•and performed the rigid forces of afeetic devotion 
•before the multitude. While this devotee pretended 
-to renounce all the concerns ot this material world, 
•and its grofe allurements, it was pbinly obfervable, 
*hat he had found opportunity of.inatching. a glance 
at his neighbour's farm feyeral ,flireds of which he 
4iad actually, appropriated to hirafelf,.by gradually ex- 
tending, during night, the limits of a paltry hedge. 
Zeal operates in every detection ; yet adive as it is f 
it canriot always counteract the movements of carnal 

appetite. 
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appetite, or check the growth of our felfifh affe&ions* 
Nor have the good Fakeers, who have undertaken to 
lead men to heaven, by the force of holy example, 
been always able to defend themfelves from the in- 
roads of thefe paflions. Happy were it for mankind, 
did this confecrated mount at Benares, alone difplay 
an example of the imperfe&ion of piety, or were it 
the only monument of the inftability of human vir- 
tue ; but alas ! it is whifpered even here, that the Fa- 
keers, the mod facrad portion* of* a religious people, 
frequently apply for medical affiftance in a difeafe 
which is feldom contracted but in the triumphs of in* 
continence over the frailty of nature ; and that a- 
midft 3II the feeming mortification and aufterity of 
their lives, and the facred vows by which they are 
bound, thefe religionifts too frequently difplay the 
paJfions erf the man rifing upoh tfctf ruina of the faintr 
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Chunar, teh 1797+ 

THEtabout*oftte KihdoQ a** certainty ootmoce <tp» 
preffive in general, than thofc of the European. The 
toil of the Molungees, (fclt makers), however, is an 
exception ; for it is, both in its nature and duration, 
the molt pernicious and flavifh employment in this, 
or perhaps in any country. 

" A large proportion of the fait made in Bengal 
is manufatfured in defarts, overflowed every tide by 
th- r ea; and the climate of thefe defarts is inimical 
t<- every conftitution * M . All the complaints occa- 
fioned by heat and moifture, appear there in their, 

mod 

♦Vide remarks on the agriculture and commerce of Bengal* 



xfloft; nwJjgnajrt form : Dyfeaterkst at one feafoa, are 
jrcculiairlyiataL The urthap^y villas of this difpr-- 
der are avoided as iijfe$ioii$ by thf&r CQjBp#tiioE«& 
and fuffered to pine without receiving either that aid 
or'cohfiDfarioBs; Mfhich <*o&paffion ufually pays to rhe 
breached* . The pjrogreft of the difor4§r, in : fatl> 
drcrim&ancesv kads.tocertets deaft, if that evfent btf 
tot 'anticipated by the tigers and alligators, by whiifc 
tbefc dreary waficsraxfe iafefted« , 

The. tigers, accuftoeafcd; to huiftatt t>lood, bpldly 
attack the falters; while the alligators are always 
ready tafc affail each iinfortuaiatc individual; who slay 
ftlr?y firbni his companions. r 

- TsiESfc ate npt the oraiy evils to^wjiich the Moton- 
geas anp epcpofed : their unhealthy arid «<Jafigerfcu$ 
employment carries them to a diftance from th^k 
femHksy Avhere their provifioa, and even water is 
fupplied by a long carriage. From chpiek> therefore, 
a native will not engage as a falter j.aoid this circuit 
ftance occafions a fpecies of flavery to be eftablifhed 
in this manufaSure in maoy country which with 
you remained till very lately, but whi<jh:herp has )et 
received neither rerhedy nor alleviator*. Whoever 
Has once laboured at the fak : woYk&» is. bound hiia- 
Ifclf and his poftericy forever to ccmuatie ixx that oc- 
cupation. ,. - 

]?&©M the great mortality incident to ih&t eroploy- 

-xoent, the falters do not ke^p up their &*#sibers, but 

Vol. II. " T t the 
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the annual wafte, like that of the flave$ in the Weft 
Indies, is continually fupplied by unjuftifiable arti- 
fices, in procuring frefh recruits, 

LABouftEfcs are either decoyed to thefe works by 
felfe representations, or they are compelled, on ak 
ledged proof of their profefiion, to engage in them. 
This proof, it is laid, frequently confifts of perjured 
evidence, which is here never difficult to attain ; or 
is fupported by the ordeal, that mock evidence which 
chara&erifes a barbarous fy ft em of jurifpnjdence. i 

The fait revenue is lb confiderable, that the trads 
cannot be laid afide, nor can an article of living £q 
neceffary be abandoned. Several improvements 
have teen fuggefted to render the procefs lefe pre- 
judicial to the workmen. It has been propofed to 
manufacture fait in lefs unhealthy fituations, or to 
import it from the Coromandel coaft. A dyty ha$ 
been propofed, inftead of the monopoly in tip ha33$ 
of the Company, '* - • 

The annual fales h^ve amounted to one million 
fterling ; and the neat revenue after deducting 
charges, has been fo confiderable, that no adequate 
compenfatibn fo* fo important a facrifice can eafily 
bt found'; Hence the* unfortunate Mojungees conti- 
nue in the moft wretched of all flavery. 

The fait agents employed by Government, cannot 
juftly be <Jharg£d with the fufferings of thefe people, 

4 - arifing 
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*rififtg from the local fituation, or the malignity of 
the climate. They are not, perhaps, chargeable with 
the methods pra&ifed in procuring the devoted indi- 
viduals to engage in thefe works. The neceflity of 
having them fupplied, has however been fuppofed to 
render them negligent in fcrutinizing the means made 
ufe of for that purpofe : What we would conceal 
from ourfelves, or what we wifh not to know, we 
muft always be little inquifitive to learn. 

The expected free revenue arifing from the fale 
of fait, is faid to be no more than forty-two lacks : 
fome Jiave argued that this revenue might be made 
good by impoling a duty on the article of one rupee 
each maun ; and contend, that the increafed con- 
sumption, on lowering its price, would render this 
fum perfe&ly efficient. 

A different arrangement in the fait trade is, per- 
haps defirable in another view : The high price of 
the article has compelled the poor to a more fparing 
ufe of it, than appetite dictates, or health requires. 
The quantity they employ is certainly fmall, and 
were fait a luxury, and not a neceffary of life, you 
would defire to fee them more amply fupplied, # 

The charges and advances upon the fait manufac- 
ture, are ft a ted at thirty- nine thoufancjL pounds, or 
nearly forty per cent, on the whole amount of the 
fales. The number of workmen employed, the fmalj 
quantity of labour performed under the immediate 

infpeftioix 
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infpe&k>fl of native fuperimeadants, occaffioas « *etj 
heavy expenditure. The expence of the coMettion. 
of every description of revenue here, is certainly 
large, and the number of fubordinate officers is be- 
yond all proportion greater than itfkh you. It Is 
probable that fonae laxity in the t management takd& 
place, as very large fortunes have been frequently 
amafled by individuals in the revenue department, 
while no cbtfs of men are more lavHh in their ex- 
penditure. 

TrtE grofs rent paid the landholder in Bengal, is 
by a competent judge * ftated at above five crore* 
and ninety four lacks ; while the charges erf collec- 
tion, at forty per cent, amount to two crore, thirty- 
feven lacks: Hence the landholder can only treaUfe 
three crore, fifty-feven lacks, nearly. 

Evert Mawza, or village, requires a Putwary, 
(officer of accounts). The whole number of Maw- 
zas in thefe provinces, amounts to one hundred and 
«ight thoufand ; of which feme at -ptefent .are wafte, 
and contain feveral villages. The reghlatiqn is not 
fo ftri&ly complied wkh as to appoint an officer of 
accounts to every village; one to three is probably 
the real proportion. One officer for meffages, and 
fuch fervke, called a gorait, is aMb neceffary to every 
Mawza': fwo rupees each month, is the fmaltefl 

fub(i(Unce 
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fatytftence that can be affigned W tbegorak; and 
&gea rupees is a very moderate /alary for jeasJa 
officer of accounts. At thefe rates, tK>wever, fi^ty 
thoufand putwarys, and thrice that number of mef- 
(engers, require a fidary of ninety-three lacks a&£ 
iixty thoufend rupees. 

Between the £rft collection at the villages, at 
ihe principal divifions of diftri&s, other charges are 
incurred; without bringing thefe into account, new 
funis are required for pergunnah charges; or thole 
expences incurred at largo- diftrifts. According 
-to the inftitutions of Acber, the number of per- 
-gunnahs was upwards of nine hundred. In the 
prefent arrangement this divifton is not exa&ly. 
followed; fome pergunnahs being divided, and o- 
thers confolidated ; but the a&ual number is belie v- 
^d to be nearly the fame. 

For each of thefe pergunnahs a number of ac- 
countants, regifters, fecretaries, guards, and pews 
are required, and their prefent allowances, in fa- 
laries, fees, and perquifites, has on a moderate com- 
putation, been eftimated at five hundred rupees per 
month* Nine hundred diftri&s, at this monthly 
charge, require an annual eftablifhed expenditure of 
fifty-four thoufand rupees. If to thefe fums you 
add other incidental charges incurred between the 
landholder and tenant, two crore thirty-feven lacks 
for the expences of colle&ion, will t>e fully account- 
ed for. 

After 
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After ^this hfeavy deduction, there remains, at 
we have ftated, nearly three crores fifty-feven lacfcs 
to the landholder ; but agreeably to the permanent 
fettlement only one tenth part of this fum is left for 
his own income, the other nine confticttte his aflef* 
ment to Government. In this country, therefore^ 
the Government, according to your ideas, will ap- 
pear the proprietor rather than the Zemindar. The 
intereft of the former being equally permanent, and 
far more fubftantial than that of the latter; When 
the zemiadary is extenfive, the landholder does 
not appropriate even the tenth part of the grofc 
rents. In fuch a fituarion, he appears like a fu- 
perintendant of a numerous train of fubordinate 
collectors, for every one of whom he is refpon- 
fibie. 

Many of s the propenies in Bengal are fsjall ; 
on thefe a calculation has been made to admit of 
a larger fhare to the proprietor ; becaufe in fiich 
inftances a tenth of the grofs payments would have 
proved totally inadequate for his fupport. " The 
particular fan&ion of Government for fuqh calcu- 
lations was feldom neceffary y becaufe mod of jthe 
fmall properties were held upon tenures which fur- 
niflied their own ftandard for tha fettlement t /' 

SycH 

f Vide Remarks, &c. 
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r Suqh is; the ftupendoits and. complex fyftem a- 
dbpted for cdHcdting the. revenue of India, without 
ta&ngrintq accowt the number of civil fervants 
appointed to this duty by the Company, who form 
a fuperior clafs of revenue officers, receiving indi- 
vidually far greater emoluments than any of the o- 
thers already noticed. 

This fyftem to you mult appear awkward and 
IBxpenfive, from the exceflive number of agents 
employed j but here it is, perhaps, in a great 
meafure unavoidable, from the extent of the 
^country, the number of villages, and the fmall 
fums contributed by each. A fingle manufac- , 
tory with you contributes more to Government, 
than perhaps a whole pergunnah in India. One 
large fea port may have its duties colle&ed by 
a number of officers comparatively fmall, while 
jn levying an equal fum here, you mud main- 
tain an eftablifhment fufficient for a whole pro- 
yince. 

The ^ant of a&ivity anjong the native writers 
and accountants, tends alfo to increafe their num- 
ber. In fome private families you will fee three 
or four writers „ employed merely on family ac- 
counts, which in Europe the mafter of it would 
eafily adjuft with equal accuracy, by devoting only 
a few hours in the week. 

But 
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: But a* often as natives are . employed^ you 
hafve apparent application to bufaiefs, irich fadb 
progfefe ; buftle wifh little difpatch - r and nunmwi 
agents \rithoirt much cxecmiolu 
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OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF PROPERTY IN LAND. 



Chinfurah, March i8oo» 



If large eftates in the pofleflion of individuals are 
pernicious to the general iptereft of agriculture, too 
fmall a diftributiop of land is ftill more injurious ; 
and Bengal has had the lingular infelicity of fuller- 
ing ^it once both thefe evils* One fubjt^ntial im- 
provement, therefore, is the difmemberment of large 
properties; while ip. thofe inftances regulations 
which encourage tfye fubdivifion of landed eftates 
among heirs, according to the common laws of in- 
hentanqe, q?e ffdutary in tjieir pperarion. 

There $re o\^r Bengal a yaft flu^ber of fubo^- 
dinate proprietors, who are fuppofed to have had 
their origin in the hereditary nature of the different 
officers in the coUefti^n of revenue under the Ze- 

Vol. H. U u mindar. 
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mindar. In fome parts thefe fmall properties have 
arifen from an extenfion of the right of occupancy, 
from vague permanency to, a hereditary afid transfer- 
able intereft. They are called Ta looks, and all pay a 
fixed quit rent, for a portion of land heritable in the 
family, and transferable by the common rujes of 
law ; though in fome inftances the right of aliena- 
tion was not recognized. 

These eftates, originally fmall, foon were fubdi- 
vided by the operation of the Hindoo^ and Mahom- 
medan law relating to inheritance. The former di- 
vides property into equal (hares among heirs of the 
fame degree, but excludes females, who fucceed only 
in failure of male heirs : The Mahommedan code 
affigns to feveral relations their fpecific portions as 
allotted by the Crown ; and divides the remainder 
of the inheritance in equal fhares to all males of the 
fame degree, and half their portion to females of the 
fame degree of confanguinhy §. Thus a vaft num- 
ber of properties were fplit into portions fo fmall, 
that the Talookdars in fome inftances (land affefled 
in the revenue books only at a few pence. Yet 
thefe petty proprietors continue attached to their 
poffeffions, limiting their induftry to a paltry fpot in- 
capable of yielding them a fubfiftence, much lefe of 
fupporting a genteel indolence, which many attempt, 
in imitation of their aiiceftors, on a divided patri- 
mony. 

j Vide remarks on the agriculture, &c. 
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mony. The idle indigence of thefe fmall proprie- 
tors, exhibits agriculture in its worft (late. Their 
poverty prevents every improvement ; the property 
though cultivated to the utmoft, is often inadequate 
to the fqpport of a family. 

From the unambitious, and indolent difpofition of 
the natives, this ftate of property becomes peculiarly 
pernicious: Satisfied with the produce of his field, if 
it fupport life at any rate, he will neither apply to 
any other occupation, nor cultivate more land. If 
the property is let to a tenant, he is (trained to the 
utmoft to fupply the wants of a neceffitous landlord ; 
and his own proverty afts as a bar to all fpirited cul- 
tivation. r l he tenants of thefe fmall properties are 
comparatively wretched, and their farms in bad con- 
dition. Mr. Young gives a fimilar account of the 
ftate of property in fome parts of France. 

This ftate of landed property exhibits the great 
body of people in fo deprefled circumftances, that 
they can procure nothing but the mere neceffaries of 
life. A wealthy peafantry, and well paid labourers, 
encourage agriculture, manufactures, and the arts, 
by the large demand for their j:onfumption ; while a 
whole country poflefled by indigent proprietors, or 
ftill more wretched labourers, contributes nothing to 
general profperity, and is an unprofitable population. 
The income left to all the proprietors after paying 
their affeffments (nine tenths of the whole), has 
been ftated at rupees 26/46,409 ; this fum diftri- 

bute^ 
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buted among more than 60,000 proprietors, leaves 
an income to each of thirty rupees, a fum infufficient 
to maintain the family of the pooreft libourer. 

These evils, by proceeding to extremity, correct 
themfelves : the zemindar of a very large diftrift pay- 
ing 9-ioths of his whole income to the revenue, 
on any calamity muft fall in art ear to government, 
and part of the overgrown 2emiridary is fold to cfif- 
charge his- debt ; this portion falls probably into the 
poffeffion of fome fmaller proprietor : on the other 
hand, if the property of a petty Talobkdar is fold 
to defray his arrears of revenue, tile probability is, 
that the poffeffion will fall into the hands of a mote 
confiderable landholder. Hence in the lapfe of time 
a nearer approach to equality of poffeftioh will be efta- 
bliflied : a perfect equality is unattainable, and pro* 
bably would be difadvantageous. 

In Afia the great body of the people are in a ftate 
of extreme poverty and deprefiion. This is the firft 
obfervation which forces itfelf on every European 
when he beholds their condition. The intercourfe 
of the Britifh has had confiderable effeft in bettering 
their cirqumftances. *After all the avidity and irre- 
gularities which have been alleged againft our Go- 
vernment, its fubje&s are the moft comfortable and 
eafy in their circumftances of any in India. The 
farther operation of that government will produce in 
time effefts ftill more decidedly favourable to the 
people. > 

Much 
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-Much room ftiH is left for adding to their coni- 
form In the greatef articles of lodging, food, and 
cloathingi their fttuation is far inferior to fft&t of any 
nation in Eurtype. Their buildings are Kght £&d 
pritr^, tfhlch fttf alktatente for tfctir raahftett Will 
palliate. An Hindoo 1n eafy circumftances accbm- 
modates himfelf, it is true, only with a hut ; but 
this hut is clean, neat, and ifratttt : the great bddy 
of people creep Into wretched htfyels* incapable of 
fheitetor jirotedlon, and of materials fo wretched te 
to be. unfit for fuel* abd it m&ft do fo, not from mari- 
ners; but fronk poverty. 

The fame thing is deferrable iti drets: the cli- 
mate does not require the thick and futfftantial 
claathing of Europeans ; but among individuals* 
whofe circumftances admit of choice, there is fomfe 
variety, much cleanlinefs, and elegance of drefs. 
When this is contrafted with the mifefablfe rags or 
riakednefs of ninety-nine in one hundred bf the peo^ 
pie, it is not to be afcHbed to the fimplicity of Hiii- 
xloo manners, but to the extremity of their indi- 
gence. In their food, fteth is excluded from the 
diet of the greater number, and fermented liquor 
from all ; yet that circumftance will not account for 
the far greater part eating millet, pulfe, and bad 
grain, mftead of white corn : lior will any circum- 
■ftance of manners, or religious prejudice* account 
for the fmall portion of fait, fpice, and ghee ufed in 
the general run of meals, while thofe of the opulent 
are fo fully fupplied with thefe ingredients. It is 

therefore 
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therefore to be concluded that the Afiatics are poor ; 
a&d that they are themfelves confcious of that po- 
verty ; and would willingly improve their condition, 
though incapable of that perfevering induftry, or 
that energy of;e*ertiQn which chwrafterifes Euro- 
peans* f 

It hai been wgeckithat from the low price of 
provifioas, the wages of a native labourer is equally 
competent to his fubfiflence, as thofe of a Briton. 
Tbi& is fcarceiy ado*iffiWft> I& England the price of 
a pound of meat is 5d. and of bread zd. which makes 
about one third of a labourer's hire. In Bengal the 
price of a labourer V Wages is one ana per day ; that 
of coarfe riqe is the fame ; but meat and bread is a 
jKiuch more adequate meal than coarfe rice, even to 
a Hindoo, 

The average earning of a family in Incfia has been 
computed at three rupees per month ; this, which is 
probably a juft eftimate, can barely fupport a family 
ki the lowed form of exiftencet* Whether the 
computation be accurate or not, the refuit of it is a 
correct representation of the condition of the great 
body of the people in this country. The intercourfe 
of Europeans with a people fo circumftanced has 
tended to animate their induftry, to direft it to new 
obje&s, and to procure labour an additional reward 
b.y increafing the demand for it. 

The 

f Vide Rcn»atks a &c. p. 6^ 
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Th£ firft commencement of our influence was ne- 
teffarily attended with turbulence and confufion ; the 
exiflence of a regular Britifli government is but a re- 
cent circumftanc^ ; yet in the courfe of a few year* 
compleat fecurity has been afforded to all its depen- 
dants ; many new manufa&ures have been eftablifh* 
ed ; many more have been extended, to anfwer the 
demands of a larger exportation. We have there- 
fore conferred upon our Afiatic fubjefts an increafe 
of fecurity, of induftry, and of produce, arid of confe* 
quence greater means of enjoyment, as well as mora 
ample opportunity for acquiring the knowledge o( 
truth, and the practice of virtue* 
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THE PROFITS OE HUSBANDRY ft* BENGAL. 



Chinfurab) 1800. 



A printed treatife, entitled Remarks on the Agri- 
culture and Commerce of Bengal *, by a civil fervant 
of the Company, may be regarded as the only work 
on this fubjeft. When treating of the profits of 
hufbandry, the author of thefe remarks diftinguifhes 
the cultivators into three claffes ; firft, thofe apply- 
ing the labour they give to hulbandry to land foiely 
on their account j fecond, thofe tenants who mono- 
polize land, to relet it to the a&ual cultivator at an 
advanced rent ; and thirdly, thofe peafants who fu- 
perintend the culture of their lands performed by 
hired fervants or workmen. 

Perhaps 

* This treatife has not yet been publiihed. 
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Perhaps the greater part of the lands tenanted* 
are poffeffed by peafants who thus hire labour ; 
many being reftrained by prejudice from perfonal la- 
bour; many alfo 'are contented with fuperintending 
the management of labour called in aid of their 
own. As, however, thefe fervants and labourers alfo 
ufe land on their own account, the peafants in re- 
fpe& to number, may be truly defcribed as labouring 
unaffifted on the lands they ufe. 

" A cultivator 1 employing fervarits, entertains one 
for every plough, paying monthly wages, which on 
an average do not exceed one rupee per menfem. 
In a cheap diftrift we have found the monthly wages 
as low as eight anas. But the tafk, on a medium of 
a biggah a day, is completed by noon. The cattle 
are then left to the herdfman's care, and the plough- 
tnan follows other occupations the reft of the day, 
moftly the cultivation of fome lands on his own ac- 
count ; and this he generally tenants at half produce 
from his employer. The quantity of land common- 
ly ufed by the ploughman, is afcertained by the ufage 
of fome diftri&s, which authorifes a fpecific quantity 
to be underlet to the ploughman, equal to three 
biggahs." 

This portion of land, cultivated folely by the per* 
fonal labour of the ploughman, cannot pay him more 
than feven rupees per annum, which added to his 
monthly allowance, gives a fubfiftence of nineteen 
rupees, or about two pounds feven (hillings of our 

Vol. IL X x mo;^y 
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money. This is the wages of a very large jportion of 
agricultural labourers. 

" If the herd be fufficient to employ one perfon, 
a fervant is entertained ; and he receives in money, 
foo4, and clothing, to the value of one rupee and a 
K half per menfem. The fame herdfman, however, 
generally tends the cattle of feveral peafants, receiv- 
ing per head, a monthly allowance equal to half an 
ana. One herdfman can tend fifty oxen or cows, 
his fubfiftence will thus amount to nearly the fame 
fum as the allowance of the laft clafs, or plough- 
men. 

When feveral ploughs are kept, the peafant ge- 
nerally has a pair of oxen particularly afligned to the 
implement which fupplies the place of a harrow : for 
this is fuppofed to require ftronger cattle than are 
fufficient for the plough. A plough complete cofts 
lefs than a rupee : the price of a harrow is ftill more 
inconfiderable. The cattle employed in either, are 
of the fmalleft kind, and will not average more than 
.four or five rupees a head. The medium rule of 
hire for a day's labour of the plough or harrow is 
two anas, or nearly fourpence fteriing. 

cc For a hand- weeding, the labourers are very ge- 
nerally paid in grain inftead of money : the ufual 
daily allowance is from two to three feer. The la- 
bourers bring their own hoes, which are {mall Jpuds 9 
and their coft is vary trifling. Twenty labourers 

may 
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ipay weed a biggah in a day ; which is at the rate of 
fixty to each acre. 

" For tranfplanting, the allowance and labour 
performed are nearly the fame. No tool is required 
for tranfplanting rice, the whole operation being per* 
formed by jthe hand ; but for other cultures where a 
tool is requifite in planting, an implement refembling 
a hoe, on a long handle ; or one like a duffel, alfo 
on a long handle, is employed. 

u For hand-hoeing, the large hoe which in Ben- 
gal ferves the purpofe of a fpade, is employed. It is 
wide and curved, and fet on the handle at an acute 
angle, which compels the labourer to ftoop , low to 
his work. The fame tool ferves to break up old 
lays, previous to dreffing them with the plough, and 
for other purpofes for which a fpade is employed in 
Europe. The pay for digging, though mod fevere,. 
is on the fame allowance with that of other country 
labour, namely, between two and three feer per 
day. 

" Reaping is generally performed as piece work, 
the reapers being hired at a fheaf in fixteen ; or, if 
they alfo carry in the harveft, at a fheaf in eight : 
but the whole expence of gathering the harveft may 
be paid with one meafure of grain in fix, which pro- 
vides for the labour of reaping, carrying, winnow- 
ing, meafuring, and ftoring the crop. The thralhing 

is 
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is not included, for corn h not thrafhed, but trodden 
out by the cattle of the farm " 

Husking of rice, though fometimes the bufiftef* 
of the corn merchant, is frequently performed by 
the peafants on the farm at leifure times. It is exe- 
cuted with a wooden p^ftle and mortar, or under a 
beater worked by a pedal of a fimple conftru&ion. 
It is hulked dry for home conf umptiom ; but fcalded 
for exportation, as the method beft calculated for pre- 
servation. The expence of fuel is nearly equal to the 
economy of labour, the allowance for huflring rice is 
the fame in both proceffes ; and is generally contracted 
for at five-eighths of clean rice to be returned for thq 
Original quantity given out : the furplus, with the 
chaff, pays for the labbur^ 

Such are the wages of the various kinds of la- 
bour, on a grain farm ; they tire nearly uniform, 
juid certainly very moderate. It appears, however, 
that a peafant cultivating on half produce, is ftill 
jrorfc paid for his labour than the workman hired by 
the day. Some fmall dedu&ions are made from the 
crop before partition fuch as for meafurement, reli- 
gious appropriations, &c. j others for fome of the 
cultivator's fmall expences : as thefe nearly balance 
each other, he may be regarded as receiving ex- 
actly one half of the produce to reward his la- 
hour* 



Th 
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* The produce of a biggah of rice, being a tolerable 
fair crop, may be reckoned at ten maunds : 



xo o o 



Dedu& the proprietor's fhare with feed 

advanced by him, - ■* 5 16 10 

Ltbour of reaping and hwvefting, 1 26 10 

Twenty days weeding at t? feer f - 1 10 o 

Hulking, with waftage,, ~ - o 21 4 



9 4 4 



o 35 16 

Thirty-five feer fifteen chittacks of rice, is 
worth at an average, not more than eleven anas, 
which will not defray the labour of ploughing tod 
harrowing, even at the fmaU allowance of two anas 
per diem. Here no allowance is afforded for the 
tear and wear of implements, nor for the intereft of 
money borrowed for ftock. It follows therefore that 
the peafant cultivating for half produce, is not fo 
well rewarded for his labour as workmen hired by 
the day or month. In rich diftri&s, where the pro- 
duce is greater, while the feed and labour are the 
fame, he may be paid ; but of thefe diftri&s there 
are njuch fewer than of thofe that yield a produce lefs 
than that above ftated } and in all fuch cultivation 
for half produce is impra&icable, becaufe it will 
pot afford the fimpleft neceffaiies. 
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" ly the far greater part of the lands, cultivation 
for half produce being impoffible, the rent together 
with all payments to the landholder and his officers, 
is only one fourth of the grofs produce. Calculating 
rwo crops in the year, one of rice, the other of mil- 
let and pulfe ; their value oppofed to the rent and 
expenees of culture, feems to yield ftill a fmalkr 
fubfiftence to the Ryut than either the day-labourer 
or cultivator for half produce* The plough, with 
the neceflary complement -of three yoke of cattle, 
and wages of a ploughman, coils annually twenty- 
two rupees and a half j this divided equally among 
{tfjteen biggahs of land, which it is capable of culti- 
vating, gives an annual charge for ploughing eacfy 
biggah, of one rupee and a half. 

** The annual profit and charges of a biggah of 
this land, eftimating the two crops at the ufual ave- 
rage, will be as follows $ viz. 

Seven maunds of rice at 3 4J 

Three one hall maunds of pulfe, 2 3 



j 7* 

Rup. 
Proportion of the plough - -18 

One fourth of produce as rent, . 16 

Seed, reaping, and harvefting, , - 16 

Two weedings of forty days labour, - 14 



5 8 

« Here 
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*< Here there appears a lofs againfl: the cultivator 
of one ana and a half for each biggah in his poffef- 
fion ; the labour, however, for which we have cal- 
culated him to pay, is furniflied chiefly by his own 
family, who alfo apply their leifure to other occupa- 
tions, and thus earn for themfelves and their mafter 
that fcanty fubfiftence which they enjoy. The lands 
underlet to his ploughmen alfo contribute a profit to. 
balance in partthis lofs, 

" In fa&, fays the author of the remarks, it is not 
upon the cultivation that the peafant depends for 
profit, or even for comfortable maintenance. In 
grazing diftri&s it is the dairy ; in others, it is the 
culture of fome more valuable produce which aids 
the corn hufbandry. In grazing diftrifts, the occu- 
pying of arable land is neceflary to entitle the Ryut 
to pafture in the forefts and downs a proportionate 
herd of cattle. And the culture of corn, though 
not equally profitable, ferves to alleviate the rifk of 
other branches, which feem precarious in proportion 
to the greatnefs of profit. On the failure of his 
mulberry, or fugar cane, the peafant, had he no 
corn, mud fuffer the extremity of want ; but raifing 
in corn and grain, a fufficiency for mere fubfiftence, 
he can wait the fupply of his other wants, from the 
fuccefs of other crops ; or make a referve from the 
fuccefsful year to meet the difficulties Qf another lefs 
fortunate. 

"The 
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" The profits of live ftock are lefs precarious ; 
they confift of the increafe of kine, and the milk of 
buffaloes. Kine are ufually fed near home, on re- 
ferved paftures, or on the wade lands of the villages. 
Buffaloes needing richer pafture, and thriving on 
rank vegetation, do not find fufficient pafture in po- 
pulous diftri&s. The herds of this cattle afte mod 
numerous in the northern and weftern diftri&s, 
Mtfhere in the rainy feafon they find pafturage on the 
downs, and in dry weather on the foreft lands, 
which are moftly inundated during the rains. A 
proportion of the buffaloes travel, in the dry feafon, 
into the forefts of the countries which border on 
Bengal. 

" Black cattle are grazed at a very fmaU expence. 
It does not exceed eight anas a head for buffaloes, 
and four anas annually for cows ; and in the grazing 
diftrifts of Bengal, the whole annual expence incident 
to live ftock does not rife fo high. 

<c The profits of the dairy arife from the fale bf 
milk in various forms, and of clarified butter. As 
this is a produce which bears tranfport to a different 
market, we calculate the profit as if the whole milk 
underwent this preparation. 

" The buffalo can daily fupply the dairy with two 
or three feer of milk. Upon an eftimate erf milch 
cows, in the proportion of, two thirds of the whole 
herd, throughout the year, (in which allowance is 

made 
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m^4e for the fuckling; of calves)! the produce is 
i^eariy fifteen : mau0d;Qf milk* for each cow of the 
herd, f - 

" TffE dairy, man will Gcwtra& without wages* 
tp, deliver; two fcer and .a. half ofclarififcd buttcit 
for r.nwi»d of. milk. At this rate thte proprieto*' 
fhould receive thirty-feVen feer and anhatf of but- 
ter for fifte$ft*;maund of milk, apd may, difpbfe 
of it for ffeven rupees and- an h^lf, from which; 
a dedu&km ntfift be made for traftfport froin . th# 
dairy to, the market; for thefe cattle. being ufually: 
grassed ibi remote countries the. temporary hut 
which ferves for a dairy is far from the mar- 
ket. Thi% ho#£Yer^ with the expeaces eftimatei 
ut feven, aji^s ,p$r head* will hardly reduce the 
annual profit .much below feven rupees for. each 
buffalo. cqw» pr. thirty per cent. on. the capital* 
valuing the buffalo on an average at twenty ru- 
pees, and fuppofing that fbe increafe of flock ful- 
ly <;ompenfatgs the lofs- by. mortality and accidents* 
"We. make m ftccpunt.of the few male calves rear- 
ed for (acofices* notr.of thole reared for labour; 
buffaloes iaJBeso^gil Propel being rarely employ- 
ed for burden,, are far the labour* of hu&andry. 
The .prpftts of th?; common : cow,, by the' increafe 
of {lock, are. hearty in the fame proportion to the 
capital which purchafed them; *hey certainly a* 
mount to thirty per cent*. 

Yoi.IL Yy "Ths 
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" The profits of live ftock would be (fell greater* 
did the confumption of animal food take off bar- 
ren cows and oxen which had pafled their prime. 
This indeed can never happen where the Hindoos 
conftitute the great mafs of population ; but moft 
tribes of Hindoos have no objection to the ufe of 
other animal food. At their entertainments animal 
food is generally introduced : But meat, (mutton 
and goat* flefh), being more than double the price 
of vegetable food, it couid not be afforded as a com* 
mon diet upon the ufuai earnings of labour. Whe- 
ther this circumftance has much influence, or whe- 
ther abftinence from animal food be not rather 
afcribable to moral caufes, may be queftioned. Pro- 
bably both have influence, though the latter has the 
greateft. From whatever caufe it be, die confump- 
tion of animal food is not fo confiderable as to render 
the ftock of fheep a general objeS of attention* 

Their wool fappfies the internal confumption of 
blankets, but is too coarfe, and produces toofmall a 
price to afford any confiderable profit on this ftock. 
The valuable articles of fugar, tobacco, filk, opium, 
cotton, and indigo are the principal dependence of 
the cultivator for the fupply of conveniences, aad for 
the acceffion of tfealth, r lhey derive a farther im- 
portance as the objects of external commerce, and 
they have therefore been treated of feparately, as mi- 
nutely as information could be procured, 

PRESENT 



PRESENT STATE OF THE LOWER DOOAB. 



Kinouge % Lee. 1798. 

lit pafling from Allahabad by Caunpore to this place, 
a diftance of near two hundred miles, I have had op- * 
portunity of remarking the prefent ftate of the lower 
Dooab, and of the adjacent province of Oude. The 
buildings mod worthy of nptice are the remains of the 
ancient towns of Cuarrah and Mannikpore. About 
two centuries ago thefe places were the refidence of 
the government of thofe provinces which ftill bear 
their name. When Acber changed the refidence of 
the Soubahdar from Currah to Allahabad, the whole 
officers of his houfehold, whQfe eftablifliment and 
equipage had conferred an air of magnificence upon 
the former town, neceflarily changed their abode. 

This powerful caufe foon proved the ruin of Cur- 
/ah j but independent of its operation, the ravages 

of 
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of time, in this country, mud fpecdily have produced 
its decline. The iacroachments of the Ganges, and 
even of fmall river^ foon effe& the deftwi&ion of 
the ftrongefl: buildings j fince the immenfe quantity 
of rain, which in this country falls in the fpace of a 
few hours, gives them a degree of force and rapidity 
.which defies all refiftance. The rapid growth of 
trees proves alfo a very powerful fource of decay to - 
Indian buildings. The feeds of the people tree, 
(Ficus indica)^ as often as they fall upon an old edi- 
fice fpring up into trees with great rapidity; the 
roots you may obferve fpreading along the front of a 
wall in fearch of nourifhment, for twenty feet ; 
wherever thefe find an interftice they penetrate, while 
.their eajargement gradually loofens and fhatters the 
> moft fufficieut buildings. Thus a town in India fuf- 
fers as much jn the courfe of fifty years, as in Eu- 
rope it would do in two centuries. Hence the ruins of 
Kinouge and Gour, are, but barely perceptible, while 
. citie§ of equal antiquity are in your quarter of the 
world (till perfe&iy' entire! The decay of Currah 
and Mannikpore, it is faid^ have been greatly haften* 
ed by tfie Jate Nawab 1 jpf. Oude/Azoph ftowlah, 
who ordered feyeral o|Jhe rnpft elegant Buildings, to 
. be deftroyed , for tbe,fj;eefl.one of which, tftey were 
"built, that he might ; be Supplied with materials for 
his new buildings at LuclpiGw. 

The people who inhabit thefe venerable ruins, 

. are lodged in wretched huts (uited to their deprefled 

circumflances, and fadly expreffive of the calamitous 

- ' event? 
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^etettt£ they*- eiipfenfeiifced 'duritfg ' tKe diffofiition of 
"the MoAPEtnpire. " TheiV 'melancholy fittfttion 

* e&cited* a' niore ' than common: intereft, becaufe it is 
7 tmavofilabil^'cbntralted ill the mihdMrith their former 

grandeur and magnificence. T Our Moonfhee, who is 
a great adept 'in' the traditional hiftory'6f India, af- 
Jures lis;* ih'at the inhabitants of both cities are in ge- 
neral defcencSed 'from ancient and noble families, 
- who "have beeh Celebrated for producing feveral li- 
terary characters of considerable note. The inhabi- 
tants -of 'Maiinikpore lay claim to fanftityas Well as 
learning;' they are faid ttrbe defendants of the Seyds 
>f Curdefi, a city of PerfiaV } Of this fanaity and 

* learning *you however willform no elevated concep- 
tion, when' you are told that the prefent Rajah of the 
"diftriQ: is' the representative/ of an fanciest family 
"who received the •gfoverntiidnt of it from a Fake6r, 

tvho had WttifelPpbldined his inveftiture'from. the 
hands of the' Deity : herfe then is a prince who pof- 
' ferfeS his rank, ftill more literally than was fuppofed 
of European itipnarchs, jurt divirfo. 

The whole fade of the country in the lower Dooab, 
a$ well as the appearance of the ruined towns, wears 
a melancholy gloom'. Remains of its former popu- 
lation and fertility are continually meeting the eye 
of the ' traveller, which he contrails, with the exten- 
five waftes or jungles that ' now occupy fo great a 
part of the furface. Large tanks, topes, and ferais, 
are feen at fmall diftances upon the roads. In the 
formation of thefe the religious maxims of the na- 
tives 
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fives ar« ftri&ly conne&ed with utility. To dig a 
tank, to plant a tope, or to build a ferai, every Hin- 
doo exerts himfelf as far as his circumftances -will 
permit, in the full convi&ion that he can in no other 
way fo certainly promote the good of his fellow 
creatures, or fo effe&ually work out his own falva* 
tioQ; Without tanks, {he cattle during the dry fea- 
fon >vould perifli j and without wells the traveller 
could not fubfift, nor agriculture be carried on. The 
number of both that is neceffary implies fo great la- 
bour and expence, that government has frequently 
lent its afliftance to the inhabitants : and the biftorian 
of his own time, Golam Hoffein Khan*, ferioufly 
urges it as an objedion againft the JJritifli, that nei- 
ther individuals nor government have interefted 
themfelves in thefe works of neceffity and mercy. 
The former, he complains, are prevented from co- 
lonizing, and therefore never can regard India as 
their hope. The only principle that can a&uate 
then?, is the moft expeditious method of accumu- 
lating a fortune, with which they may retire from 
the country ; the intcrefts of which are confidered 
by then) as remote as its fituation. From the very 
nature of the cafe, there muft be foine foundation 
for the complaint of this author ; and our fucceflbrs 
in India will have caufe to regret that ftill fewer of 
thefe neceflary ereftions remain than there is at pre- 
fent. Singe therefore individuals cannot feel an *£- 
fe&ionate intereft for the welfare of a country which 
they are forbid to regard as their own ; i\ is to be 
looped that government will do away the grounds of 

this 
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this complaint. However flu&uatmg the fituation of 
individuals may be in India, the intereft of govern- 
ment is permanent in the country. 

The millet is now ripe, and affords an excellent 
provender for our camels, -elephants, and bullocks. 
I had frequently regretted that fo much of the ground 
was occupied by a fmall eared pitiful grain, but the 
vafl quantity of ftraw about ten feet long,, and an 
inch in circumference, makes 3 fair compenfation for 
the meannefs of the ear- The number of cattle ne- 
ceflary for the camp equipage of an Indian army is 
hnmenfe, and without a fupply of this provender which 
ripens exa&ly at the commencement of the cold fea- 
fon, it would be impoffible for any confiderable body 
of troops to keep the field. Our army, when joined 
by the different detachments, will confift of abouf 
eighteen thoufand infantry and cavalry, and probably 
of a ftill .greater number of the Nawab's troops. 
Thefe will be attended by more than twenty thoufand 
cattle of different kinds, and camp followers to five 
times that amount. 

Ik our prefent ftate we cover a line of march the 
length of from fix to eight miles. The marching of 
a native army through a country either in a hoftile . 
cr amicable manner, uniformly commits much de- 
vastation : European difcipline, and the attention of 
our commanding officer, has converted this fcourg$ 
of India to an advantage ; for wherever our troops 
penetrate, a market is thus provided at the peafants 

door 
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door for. almoft every article he. can Jpare; while, 
his perfon and property are more fecure than on or- 
dinary occafions : for it is fejdom the camp followers 
are allowed to incroach even upon a corner of his 
corn field. 

, In stead of the, ordinary relief of the troops at the 
different ftations, we have learned, ^hat; >#e have, 
marched thus far on the commencement of a freik 
campaign } and that our battaJipus are to pppofe the 
enterprifcs of Zemana Shah, . the Perfian King, and 
the Mahrattasj and to cooperate as covering army 
to the troops at Seringap^tam : a meafure at once 
judicious and neceffary. Zemana Shah &nd his an- 
ceftors have for many years been the fcoiirge • and 
terror of Hindoitan : even by, Eu^ppean troops he 
has been dreaded as the Porus of modern times. I 
had therefore fome curiofity to remark th^ counte- 
nance of our Scottifh regiment, the 78th f when they 
were informed pf their destination to oppoie him. It 
was gratifying to obferve ; that they marched n&t only 
with perfect willingnefs, but alacrity to the.ipufic of the 
Bag-pipe over thofe very plains where the troops of 
Alexander mutinied in circumstances net; difljmilar* 

The rapidity of our movements wiU feldom admit 
of my vifiting the interior of the country, at prefent j 
you may however depend on having an 'account of 
the (tare of thofe parts bordering on, our route regu- 
larly fent you. Report fays, thaf: our deftination is 
the foot of Tannaffir, which h w hundred miles 

above 
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. above ©elhi, and confequently much higher than 
'any European army ever penetrated into India, 

Ktai fince we left Caunpore, 4 the country is not 
only generally cultivated, but delays at this feifon a 
jjreat yai^ety of rich crops. The barley is firfficiently 
high to cdvtf the mold, whHe bajerrow &iid fugar 
'that intervene, are between eight and tetf feet in 
length, and lb thick as to exclude the fun. Such 
places 1 as 1 are riot covered with -grain are either plant- 
ed with tamarind trees, or large mango topes, form- 
ing a cdoi fhadeto the tattle under their branches. 

Otf looking around, therefore, th£ whole country 
*feems to'be Overfpread by large foreft trees, except a 
fmalP circumference immediately in your vicinity. 
; Some extenfive fendy defarts muft lie to the weft of 
'Delhi, otherwife the feverity of the hot winds in this 
latitude could not be accqunted for. Were the duft 
upon the furface uniformly covered by trees, or by a 
crop of grain, it could not acquire that exceffive heat 
which it communicates to the atmofphere during the 
months of April and May; This is not matter of 
conjefture ; but it is by* observation difcovered that 
a large trad of barren fand reaches from the mouth 
of the Indus to the weft border of the province of 
Delhi. * 

The topes here are ats ferviceable to travellers as 
to cattle : no perfon who has not experienced the fa- 
tigues of a journey in this country can conceive »he 

Vol. II. - Z z laffitude 
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laffitude and thirft which the intenfe heat occafioits. 
Even in the winter feafon, the morning only, is cool ; 
towards mid-day the traveller retires to reft in a tope, 
where he probably finds a well to quench his thirft, 
and to refrefh his weary cattle. So fenfible are the 
natives of the benefit, that you frequently meet fome 
of them waiting at the well ready with a pitcher and 
a rope to draw water for ftrangers ; max^y especially 
of the females, are in this refpeft as hofpitable as 
Rebecca was to Ifaac, Some, I truft, profit by this 
kindnefs ; for benevolence (till poffeffes attractions as 
ftrongly as in the days of that good patriarch* 

The ferai in Hindoftan is more fuited to the rich 
than poor traveller, fince even the fmall pittance that 
is there demanded, far exceeds the inclination or abi- 
lities of an Hindoo, If he has a little rice in his 
girdle, he feels little concern at the want of the luxury 
of an houfe ; for of the many thoufands who now 
fill our camp, not a tenth part fleep under any kind 
of roof. They kindle fires of any rubbifli that the 
place may afford, and after wrapping themfelves in 
a coarfe blanket, truft to the fatigues of the day for 
found and refrefhing fleep. 

Should a great man with his retinue pafs along, 
the ferai is wholly occupied by him for the time ; he 
fends before to take pofleflion of it, when he gives 
fecurky to the Gutwal or Zemindar for the orderly 
t>ehaviour of his retinue ; * a precaution probably 
ver^ neceflary to the peace' and property of the vit 
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lage. The retinues of a feudal lord were never more 
licentious in Europe, than the idle banditti that at 
this day accompany an Indian chief on his journey. 
It is common to have the victuals drefled in the fe- 
rai, to have water provided for this purpofe, and for 
wafhing the ftrangers feet, which is here deemed a 
mark of hofpitality and politenefs, as it was by the 
inhabitants of Judea, The loofe fandals, and the 
want of {lockings, admit much duft, while the feet 
fuffer by the fri&ipn of fo loofe a (hoe; much greater 
comfort and relief is derived from bathing the feet 
than a European would fuppofe. 
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THE RYUTS, 



Camp near Kinouge i Die. 9, 1798. 



Ever fince we left Caunpore the country has been 
uncommonly rich and well cultivated. The fugar 
cane and millet crops are nearly ripe ; and their ap- 
pearance makes a fine contraft with the barley which 
begins to cover the foil. *A crop as rich in appear- 
ance would lodge and rot in any part of Britain j but 
there vegetation is encouraged by frequent rain, 
whereas the barley and wheat here will not receive a 
fingle fliower till they are trode out and fecured.- 
Almafs Ali Khan Bahender is collector of the reve- 
nue throughout the whole of the Dooab, and on the 
fide of Oude from Mirzapore as far as the fort of 
Tannaffir, a diftance of more than four hundred 
xhiles. . ~ -- 



He is now abo^t eighty years of age, and from 
the leagth of time he has managed this extenfive 
traft, probably the largeft in India, he has amjaffed ^ 
l$rge forjuae, ampuating, by report, to feveral mil- 
lions. He is in faft too powerful to be called to &S 
count for his management, or to remain in the con- 
4kk>n of a fubjeft; Had not the late Nabobs of 
Oude beeft fupported by the Britifh Government, it 
is more than probable thajt they would long'fince 
have fallen a Sacrifice to the treachery or ambition 
ef this powerful chieftain, who makes his progreft 
through hi$ ii&nSt collecting the rents with an army 
much more numerous ai*d better difciplined than 
thatrunder the immediate command of the Vizier* 
The ct)ara£fcr of this man is defcribed as avaritiou? 
in the extreme ; k is faid that a? foon as he finds the 
children $n4 \vonien of a family earn a^ny thing be* 
yond their neceffary fuppoit, that he uniformly 
makes frelh exa&ions on the Ryut. If a peafant 
caa fttpport life upoa half a rupee per month, hip will 
foon find himfelf reduced by the exactions of the 
eunuch to that fum. 

These reprefentations pre probably exaggerated, 
fince it is allowed by ajl ? that the large zemindary 
under his dire&ion is the beft cultivated, and the 
pioft populous of all the Nawab's dominions. The 
experience of Almafs mud long fince have taught 
him tjiat it is not by the utmoftrigpr of exaftioq> or 
iby grinding the faces of the poor, . that the gjreateft 
|ieo$ caa \& drawn from any quantity of ta,ad. Pro* 
% '" ' te&ion, 
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te&ion, feafonable indulgence, and fecurity, arc all 
neceffary to a fpirited cultivation in every country ; 
and by the effe&s of thefe it appears that they are 
afforded to the Ryut here, as perfe&ly as in any di- 
ftrid I have yet feen in India. 

The fame attention is here paid to the planting of 
topes ; the trees in all of them are not only nume- 
rous, but they are placed with much religious exaft- 
nefs, that they meet your eye in ftraight lines, from 
whatever dire&ion you view them. In one refped 
the railing of mango groves is conducted with greater 
carfc than I have elfewhere noticed : all the young 
trees are furrounded, during the firft and fecond year, 
with a plentiful covering of ftraw, which tied at the 
upper end fpreads below to afford room for the plant,' 
like the thatch (heaf put with you over a bee-hive to 
defend it from the cold. 

Yesterday Almafs joined us at Mindy Ghand, 
near the famous city of Kinouge, which before Delhi, 
is faid to have been the capital of India. Our efta- 
blifhment of brinjaries already amounts to fifteen 
thoufand. What will be their numbers when all are 
affembled, I dare not offer to conje&ure j yet with 
all thefe attendants, befides our elephants, camels, 
and draught cattle, our march proceeds with much 
regularity. The elephant's fagacity can hardly be 
regarded as inferior to that of his guide ; for he not 
pnly lies down to receive his rider, but he lifts his 
Jvjrden, ptece-toieal, with his probofcis, and hands it 
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to a perfon who adjufts it on his back. He breaks 
off the branches of trees not only wljen neceffary for 
,his food, but when any large branch interferes with 
the line of march ; he bends it with the trunk, till 
he can put his foot upon it. when it is inftantly torn 
down. In a crowd, the people around him feldom 
receive any hurt, for he carefully removes with his 
trunk thole that are upon his road. 

We this day paffed over the ruins of two towns 
formerly of importance ; I could not learn their 
names ; they are probably the fuburbs of the ancient 
city of Kinouge, which lies near our camp, towards 
the interior part of the country, lhe fields, during 
this day's march, were equally rich and fertile with 
any we have yet feen. Our encampment was yefter- 
day upon the bank of a fmall limpid river, refembling 
thofe in your country in the purity of its water. This 
dream is facred ; and, according to the faith of many, 
has greater efficacy in wafhing away moral defilement 
than even the water of the Ganges itfelf. A perfon 
in Ceylon drinks daily of this river, though at the 
diftance of perhaps three thoufand miles, and ac the 
expence jof 5000 rupees per month It is carried 
like the water of Hurdwar, in bangies on the 
fhoulder. 

I went lately to view Minday-Ghaut, a refidenqe 
of Almafs. The place confrfts of two Bazars, pro- 
te&ed by two mud forts, each about a mile in cir- 
cumference. The bungalow and gardens of the eu- 
nuch 
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mtch are of moderate extent and mean appearance, 
"His ordinary retinue, however, conftfts of abotxt 
three hundred horfe, whofe ft ables are adjoining to 
the bazars. European vegetables are cultivated here 
by a manufacturer of indigo, tMuy carries on, the btt- 
iinefs on a larger fcafe. than any t have yet met with. 
Lad: year he manufe&ured and lent to Europe eight 
hundred maunds,* which at Ae ordinary eftimate 
- per acre, gives him a cultivation of no lefs than 
*333 acres °f knd. The vats are excavations dug 
in the ground, and neatly lined with briek and lime. 
The workmen and their utenfik are furrounded by a 
'fmall mud fort, to proteft them from the incurfions 
of thieves and banditti. The boldnefs and numbers 
of thefe plunderers is hardly credible, in the upper 
part of India. Our camp followers ileal from each 
other, or are plundered by the robbers who dafli 
into the camp by night. As often as tbey are in 
danger of being dete&ed, they accompany the theft 
by murder. We had this day the misfortune to 
have one of the horfes of the European cavalry 
drop into a well ; the animal was drawn up gnhurt ; 
but the perfons employed in this work found three 
men at the bottom of the well who had been mur- 
dered the preceding night. Every cultivated field 
requires fo many of thefe wells for irrigation, that it 
is lurprifing accidents of this nature do not oftener 
happen. 

Dec. 
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T)ec. 10.— I this day travelled over the ruins o£ 
Kinougc^ the moft eactenfive perhaps in the xvorld. 
For many miles before! you enter the prefent. town t 
you travel through jbngles interfperfed ."With finall 
fields of tobacco, that confift of brick-duft and m*>ri 
tar. To remove all : doubt that the rubbifli confifts 
of the remains of a town, walls and broken gate- 
ways here and there raife their heads ih defiance of 
time. The greateft part of the ftanding buildings 
ace ruinous, uninhabited, rent, and tottering to de- 
cay. The few poor people now in the; place accom- 
modate themfelves under mud huts buttrefled up a- 
gairift the old walls; Not a great many buildings 
are intire ; whole mountains of unfhapely ruins meet 
youi* ey£ in eVery direQion $ upon a fpace of grpund 
much larger than the fcite of London. 

Amid6T thefe heaps of defolatioii, there are fpots 
here and there under tobacco ; which is ahnoft the 
only European plant of univerfal requeft in Hindof* 
tan. The ruins of fuch buildings are with great dif- 
k ficulty converted into arable land ; for brick-duft 
doe* not aflimilate with the foil till after many centu- 
ries ; the a&ion of fire having changed its nature* 
The brick in this country feems of an inferior* 
kind ; though it is perhaps the oldeft manufa&ure 
in the world, and js baked by being interlaid with 
beds of draw, which is fet fire to. The complaint of 
the Ifraelites that they were compelled to furnifh 
their tale of bricks without being allowed ftraw, 
feems here perledly relevant ; becaufe it does not 
Vol. II. A a a appear 
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appear that the Orientals ever had any other method 
of preparing them. One fpedes of brick i» ufe for 
the principal buildings of Kinouge, is very rare, of a 
large fize, and half vitrified. The colour of tb» 
fort is flate blue : k is more coarfe than the common, 
but has proved far more durable. 

The breed of cattle feems to diminifh in fize gra- 
dually as you approach the upper country ; as how-' 
ever we are (till far from the mountains, it is not eafy 
to account for their fmall fize here. .Bullocks, hor<# 
fes, affes, and buffaloes are not above half the weight 
that they are in many parts of the lower provinces. 
Here is however a much greater variety of working 
cattle than Europe can boaft of; the buffalo, the ca- 
mel, and the elephant are little known there, while 
the afs and the cow are here often ufed for riding as 
well as the horfes, yet the former is feldom muck 
larger than a good Eaglifh fheep. 



?<TKE STATE OF THE UPPER DUAB,;AND TtfE VICIN1TT 
OF DELHI. 



s , Anopjhcer, Dec* 26 , 1798* 

Our route to this, the higheft ftation bf the Com- 
* pany's troops upon the Ganges, has been through 
Futrighur, Ferruckabad, Sahebgunge, Mow-Shura- 
fabad, Rhoodol, Cumbul, Doriahgu ge, and a va- 
riety of other towns, or rather villages^ for the coun- 
try becomes gradually lefs populous as you recede 
jfrom the Cbmpany's provinces . This part of our 
route has frequently been interfered by detached 
ftreds of territory belonging alternately to the Na- 
wab Vizier of Oude, and the Mahratta ftates, and 
-difplays a worfe fpecies of human affociarion than 
any I have yet witnefied ; for I will not call that . 
gloom of defolation which gradually thickens as you 
.approach the vicinity of Delhi, by the name of go* 
-wntnent. 
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We arrived at Anopflieer this morning, an4 
ihould no enemy appear, it is probable that this will 
prove the termination of our march upwards. A- 
nopflieer has the appearance of having formerly been 
a place of fome ftrength and confideration. t)n ttye 
fouth, the towji is defended by a large brick fort j 
which mult have been almoft impregnable to a Mo- 
gul army, even although it does not poffefs any place 
that could ftation a battery of cannon : like Mon- 
gheer, Chunar, iand Allahabad, it has been ere&ed 
chiefly againft cavalry ; and is intended to be de- 
fended by bojvs and arrows. T^ht loop holes for 
thefe are numerous in every part of th^ wall. 

From this citadel there is" a commanding view of 
the whole country, and of the Ganges meandering 
through it foy many miles. That river is at this fea- 
fon reduced to a fmall breadth ; its ft ream is as 
pure and limpid as your rivers in Britain. The weft 
bank rifes perpendicular about thirty feet, and 04 
a that fide the country is not overflowed ; while on 
the oppofite fide, the flope from the bank is almoft 
imperceptible^ ajid the fields bear the marks of beiag 
inundated for feveral miles. On this account the 
territory of Rohilcund is naturally made more fertile* 
than this part of the Dooab which lies oppofite. 

The town of Anopfteer has on leveraj occafipns 
been the ftation of the Company's troops ; and like 
£he other military ftations, the vicinity has benefited 
j#uch hjthf circulation of pay. The fields to the 

faftwafd 
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eaftward are well cultivated; and what I have not 
yet bften feen* they are tolerably fenced. The ftrong 
jungle grafs is plaited into webs of a fort of bafket- 
tfork, and thefe, pjaced upon their edge on the fides 
of the field,, proteft the grain from almoft every kind 
cif cattle except the wild-hog. Thefe animals are 
here numerous, as are deer, and game of all kinds. 
Since the cpnqueft of Rohilcund in 1774, that fine 
country has rapidly degenerated into a wafte, under 
the deleterious politics of the minifters of Oude. 
The natives are a: tall, handfome race. of. people ; 
and when compared with the other inhabitants, are 
white, and well fektjired. They ftill. carry about in 
triumph fome couches and palankeens of European 
officers that were killed by their army in the fatal ac- 
tion of 4 774, by which We purchafed a viSory ^t a 
greater expence. of "European lives than was ever fuf- 
fered by the fame number of trpops in India.* 

The country towards Delhi, on the north and 
weft, displays a naked fterility which is feldom inter- 
rupted by the intervention either of trees or cultiva^ 
tion. The forts and great cities in the late convul- 
fions of the empire had mod frequently the misfor- 
tune to attra& the violence of depredators. Delhi, 
and its fertile plains, are faid to have been plundered 
by almoft every victorious fa&ion ; and the prefent 
dreary afpeQ of that capital and its fuburbs, affords 
a melancholy proof of the truth of this part of _ite 
hiftory. The town of Anopiheer is contained within 
a ftrong mud wall, and therefore is of no great ex T 

' 1 ' , &H 
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tent, but of great population. It contains a very un- 
feemly medley of brick and mud buildings; the" 
former from the want of proper cement appear very 
" insufficient. There is at the north end of it a Mahal 
of fome antiquity, and confiderable fize. It is a large 
jnals without either form or dimensions, and will 
therefore admit of no defcription. 1 he furrounding 
wall of this town is in fome parts twenty and thirty 
feet thick, and of courfe it could hold out for fome 
time not only againft cavalry, but even a train of ar* 
tillery. It is cuftomary for the zemindar of a vil- 
lage, when the rent is demanded of him, to refufe 
payment, and betake himfelf and his effefts to the 
fort. Here he (lands out againft all demands till / 
reduced 'by a military force. The government, on * ' 
its part, adheres to ;io contraft or agreement that 
may have been entered into with the ryuts ; but in a 
year of fuppofed plenty, it ejca&s perhaps twice the 
quantity ; Indeed, at every feafon, it is not what rent 
the tenant has stipulated, but what he is fuppofed able 
to pay, that is exa&ed from him* This palpable 
iniquity of government naturally provokes rejfiftance; 
and a zemindar whofe wrongs have driven him upon 
his detence is, according to the language of the 
country, faid to be refia&my. This phrafe, like the 
malignancy of pur old republicans, is of fuch happy 
ambiguity and vaft comprehension, that it implies 
every fort of guilt ; and is deemed punifhable by 
jr.affacre, pljipder, burning, or any kind of military 
£#ecjrtjoji. 

Whjm* ~ 
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While government is thus unjuft in its exac- 
tions, it performs hardly any of the duties due to the 
allegiance of its fubje&s ; for here there are no courts 
of juftice, and no protection given againft thofe 
plundering banditti who infeft the country. For hh 
protedion and perfonal fecurity againft thefe, every 
inhabitant muft truft to his individual arm ; or to 
the mud forts which defend each village againft the 
enemy, or againft government, which is in fa& the 
greateft eiiemy the wretched peafantry.have to fear. 
The ryuts, driven to defpair, are forced to take up 
robbery for a fubfiftence ; and when once accuftom- 
ed to this wandering and irregular life, it becomes 
ever after impoffible to reclaim them to induftry, or 
to any fenfe of moral duty- We had yefterday a 
melancholy, example of the daring profligacy of 
which they are capable : An officer who rode out 
only a mile beyond the piquets, was attacked by a 
party of five horfemen ; -in the midft of a friendly , 
converfation, one dabbed him in the bread with a 
fpear, which brought him to the ground ; then the 
others robbed him of his watch, his horfe and e very- 
article of his clothing. In this naked ft ate he arriv- 
ed at the piquet, covered with blood ; and had he 
' not been able to walk thus far, he muft have tared 
worfe than the man who " between Jeruialem and 
Jericho fell amono thieves," fince here there is not 
one " good Samaritan " to pity the unfortunate.. 

Dowdal Row Scindiah, under whofe jurifdiftion 
this country is, has been unable by any means he 

has 
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has devifed,* to eftablilhjegularity, or afford protec- 
tion to the peafantry. For this end every effort 
proved abortive, even in days of the plenitude of the 
Imperial power; fince one hundred thoufand of tbig 
very people (Mewatti) were roaffacred at one time, 
and yet the diftrid ftill continued to be infefted with 
jnaurauders. Lately,, when fix were capitally punch- 
ed for this offence by Scindiah, a ftraggKng party 
entered Delhi by night, andinflided the fame pumflt- 
ment on an equal number of his troops that lay 
within the city. 

After about ten days rainy weather, wo have a 
return of the north-weft wind, with a clear fky ; the 
mountains to the north eaft appear unufually plain. 
Their diftance is called two hundred nailes^ and' the 
nearer ridges are here entirely unfeen. Theitf ap- 
pearance is exa&ty that of fnowy clouds towering to 
an iihmenfe height in, the flues. It would Teem that 
Europeans had net fufficiently ascertained the height 
of the Thibetian mountains : They are fituated in 
the center of the Urged continent in the world, and 
are probably the higheft riiountains upon its filrfaoe. 
Teneriffej whith I teive feen, and which hd$ thereputa- 
tion of being thehigbeft landon theold continent, would 
not be at all vifibicat the diftance of thefe mountains, 
which even here feem to fair above the clouds. 
They are eternally covered with fnow; and when 
the wind blows from their direction, the weather, to 
our feelings, is much colder thain in Britain. Fluxes 
and agues are- the prevailing diferderi which it briiigs 

on. 
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-ijiWi: fcMsidagf.Jpft our ground at Apopflieer for 
jkPffc»§W*ahd]^^ with u$* 

< r i?bob^h1te H arfconflaanifai only by a feW battalibns, 
jj&fc <K>Jlfijtfo>n among. his :£bUpwesrs is beyoiid ail .44- 
i$?W9lfe::il;fefc^ been^Wewinghkhifi^y bafggage 
jtafc-jOJOTifi river by two; bridges. the ciftftifed 
noifeof men, fheep, goats, bullocks*, skf&ahts, and 
horfes, who all attempt to pafs at the fame time, re- 
fembles the uproar of fiends broke loofe from their 
infernal manfions. Whatever blunders their drivers 
commit are punifhed upon the poor cattle, whofe 
backs refound with the blows of their heavy cudgels, 
and the fame difcipline exercifed on the foldiers a- 
tones for the faults of their commanders, ^wcquid 
deHrant reges pleduntur Achivi. 

We are now entered upon the territory of the 
Rohillas, formerly called Catheir. According to Mr 
Hamilton, the hiftorian of this people, the name of 
Rohilcund is but of recent application to this coun- 
try, and was given it by the conquerors of that tribe. 
The Rohillas themfelves are, he afferts, the great 
caufe of the ruin of the country which bears their 
name ; it was parcelled out among their chiefs, who 
had afterwards but a feeble connection with each 
other, while their dependence on Haffey Rhamat, 

Vol. IL B b b their 
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their prince, was more nominal than real* Hence 
their frequent wars, and their oppreffive conduft, 
. which gradually wore out the nxtive Hindoos, The 
Mahrattas had invaded the Rohilla country at the 
time that they required the aid of the Nabob's troops 
for their expulfion. The fum ftipulated foi this fer* 
vice was never paid, and the Nabob to infotc* it, fo- 
licited the Company's affiftance, which etfe&ed the 
payment of the fum, but fortunately enabled that 
fanguinary tyrant afterwards to complete thedeftruo 
tion of the Rohilla government, and nearly to exter- 
minate the people^ 



REMARKS 



kgMA&BSbN THE STAT* OF ROHILCUND, AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF OUDB. 



Barcilly, Feb* a, 1799. 



Our fudden march acrofe die Ganges towards 
Lucknow, was occafioned by the efcape of Vizier 
Ally from Benares, after having aflafiinated feveral 
of the moft refpeftable inhabitants on that ftarion. 
This illiterate and favage youth was raifed to the 
throne by the caprice of Azoph Dowlah, about a 
year and a half fince, and had been lately depofed 
by Sir John Shore, in order to make way for the 
lawful heir of thefe provinces Sakdut Ally, brother 
to the deceafed Nawab. This prince juftly alarmed 
at the efcape of a defperate aflafEn, with pretentions 
to his throne, has implored the prote&on of the 
Company's army } and thk circumftance will afford 
us an opportunity of examining the ftate of this fin- 

gular 
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gular kingdom, which has fo long been allied to the 
Britifh, and prote&ed by their troops. 

Barcilly is a large town, the capital of Rohil- 
cimd; the route to it from . Anopfeer h*&*b6enby 
Chandowfee, Bifowlee, Owlah, AKgtfnge, and fome 
other villages of little note ; for this fine country 
within the lad twenty years, has become a vaft de- 
fart. Extenfive waftes every where meet your eye, 
which were lately in cultivation ; but which are now 
covered with long grafs, which in the hot feafon be- 
comes fo parched as to be eafily combuftibie* 

Of this we had an alarming proof by the acciden- 
tal kuklliog of the grafs to the windward of our 
camp : The flame fpread fo inftantaneoufly, that it 
was with fome difficulty we were able to fave our 
tents <*md baggage. 'Th& actid&nt ftiggtfted' to>orie 
of our officer* a plsn of annoying an enemy, which I 
&o not 'remember to fkfcl ift irfe in the annate 6f the 
ihoft ingenious d^foyers- of mankind. It is to fee 
fire to tie ^rkfs to the windward of th^ $a«ip, -and 
#KBe tfce enitey 4 was bufily etfcployfcd th getting it 
tinddr, to attack him on the flafcka and -Mafct! Hap- 
£f[y for the prevention- of futft a to6afu«v>fufch an 
&ct&if bfdefclatfe and rich* fields arfch* wtefle *c> be 
mtt- without in RohUciukl. ••' ' :: :» -...". , 

*- f .v. >»: : -• . ^* • -■/;■.>,-- •' :. 

^Atiib^TtheprdeiitJftaHutffe and g^ctett-of^thfe 

£rc>vi6ce, yen fee eviden* ifac^fc of £tt fttfntt* ]Stti& 

Tfttion;^ The clods left by the* ptough a*en«yet 

•* !i ♦ melted 



oisjted iiQ*&i ** a* to-aflihiihte with tjfc Turfakfe ; 
W>i; Js, the -gifafe of *hat';extraoiidmary coarfe -and 
t&&y fpecim which rifefcnpon> fiplds in theih primeval 
wWtt^&, cJirl; thai ha&e- long ,bee& , out of fifth* A 
v*ty Jittle . f$prt taofcid; igain taring it . bark.to its 
pitodftftweftatty wtre; there; inhabitants to cultivate 

thetfcitu^ is :,. : ,*\,> ?.^h : ■: ■ '■ . '..•■■ ,■'. 

/'I *r > ^riKi'r: *\ .:! ■ ., I* .w , ^;; : .'. : ' v: i 

j.iButlfwi.th^ qnwtity of :iand tinder crop, this 
piepaUfcismaf Rohiloind rauft be very fmatt; not the 
hundredth arre is m cultivation; a proportion fo fihatt 
that the raid" animals afre in danger of devouring thd 
psopfe ahd « their" fubftftenoe* You here fcarcely 
ever feei haifley fi$to that ' has not feveral huts of 
ftraw fitted without walk, to accommodate a watch- 
man in the night. The deer invade the crops in 
fuch numbers, that without this precaution it would 
be deftr&ycd. Foxfcsyjackahi hares^ and-almoft eve- 
ry^ fort of game range in thrdeferted plains unmd- 
Wbed. ; The- march: of the army j>u*s them to flight 
hp all directions' 'Itw^s, I believe, one of the charges 
brought ^g&nft Mr Mailings, that he lent a brigade 
tOt-Aaeapl^ul Dowlah for the extermination of the 
Rohilfes; The face of the* country offers but too 
ftrong evidence of the faft of depopulation j but it 
mull .have been owing to* a rigorous policy after- 
wards that the country remains defolate, fince the 
ionqueffc/of a Bndft army has invariably the con- 
trary effiift; by inenrafing the feciirity of the people* 

. .- :. :,;-"! r .• A *:"... .- \ Thb 
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The hills have this day and yefterday been cozz~ 
Aantly in view, and more diftin&iy vifible than ever* 
They prefent the appearance of vail towering and 
abrupt precipices of ice, compared to which, the Gla- 
ciers in Switzerland would probably appekr as an m* 
confiderable hill. Nearly in the dire&ion of the 
mountains, the wind blows frefh, and fo cold as to 
freeze the water in our tents. The thermometer in 
them has been laft night as low as ji°. but this will 
not account for the violence of the congelation, 
which I apprehend is owing to the great quantity of 
fahpetre with which the foil here is impregnated* 
in China the fame circumftance is brought tome* 
count for the prefcrvarion of ice, which is there car* 
ried about the ftreets upon carts, without melting ut 
tny confiderable degree. 

Feb. 3.— The large river Ram Gunga lies between 
this city and our laft encampment at AKgunge ; we 
croffed it on a bridge of boats, too flender for the 
weight of the elephants, though it bore the carriage 
guns. The fagacious animals, apprehenfive from its 
appearance, that it was infufficient for their weight, 
could not be induced to attempt it, though, they 
pafied that ftronger one over the Ganges without 
the fmalleft hefitatioiu . 

The fort of Barcilly is deemed a command of 
great truft by the Oude government, as it keeps in 
check this recently conquered nation. It is at pre- 
fcnt confided to Mirza AH Khan, a fon of the Na- 

wab. 
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wab. He met our army with a fplendid retinue of 
cavalry and howdahed elephants ; but did not find 
the General, who had left the line of march to view 
the fcene of altion between our army and the Ro~ 
hillas in 1794. 

Tk£$£. warlike people, lintaught by their fonhei 
defeats, with thirty thoufand cavalry, bravely attack* 
ed our troops, who by fome ftrange mifraanagemem 
gave way on the right, and were cut down in great 
numbers. Our whole line, however, from the center 
to the left, maintained its ground fo fteadily, that the 
victorious Rohillahs were afraid to refume their at- 
tack, and the battle ended in their total defeat, 
though with a greater lbfs on our part than had be<& 
jever fuftained by fo fmall an army. 

Monuments are uniformly ere&ed by the Muk 
fulmans over the graves of their deceafed chiefs: 
many of thefe arc now Handing here, where a perfon 
is appointed to keep perpetual lamps burning at the 
graves of diftinguifhed perfons. The Mahommedan 
religion, however it may prohibit any fenfible objett 
of worfhip, avails itfelf of the refpeft of friends for 
their relations, and for eminent characters, in ani* 
mating their devout feelings: a departed warrior i? 
by them revered as a faint. 

Barcilly is a large town, and crowded with 
inhabitants, who loiter or wander through the 
(facet;, without much appearance of bufinefs. It is 

probable 
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indtariofo-itldt -die f^aritief prntefibioriiin^he ^coudtry 
fini4esan^reat.4iui|iter in(td*6e ioWftfj'bucdidw they 
fttppart rfhrerafetediniJierb dots not ad^nit of an eaf^ 
fotutiofa.; Fewiimami*feamrcf3 -afra; *4ndeH» ia a count- 
try where the inhabitants are thin, afl4.Vh6*e sve* 
thefe are fo poor as not to afpire at any of the luxuries 
of irfeu ~ :Si*enfnfcd#;aiHif cpAfe6kjon£ Idtibrent : kinds 
Qf^mn{!»rkhi Q^mkroeiitxjrib^.fih^: ^nidr^ , feem a 
great pxrt *of the ^offlrihwiditle^ that Av^rr^ expofcd t® 
falejn thcifeipSv.0 iBtozen w^&rpotsamhefe manu r 
faftupet^btttia fiwaUe^ joumbere fiace the ruin or 

. , JLtoFtar >R amc^v thd fiWbRiakitti priaci wdio wai 
flaini in .the -battle 9f -Cutterihi lids interred in a Jarg* 
maufoleum, which 'forms* 4ftvy dift^o^aifluog lorrtS& 
ment to Barcilly. The fort is a large irregular piafs 
of tebilciing, equally^ deftitute etf eksgfcicte at ftfefcgth. 
Ifciiaiy however p&foe ':» checi;:tfpcta atn irregular 
^iby without a battering tfiidv liks all the other 
fefcts ii) isndia, it : hag ^no b^fti^n^ for guns ; aflrong 
argument againft the pm^ttc^l f ali^f fiekU pieces h^t 
log* known in* tb€ country ;; { * r - ::•*:;.- 

That the tntefprife- of EwbpfeattStfett&d : in thil 
cbwrtry -may add t*> th$4iidutttfy arut wealth; of ttoe 
natives, has already appeaf^kfi vairioui iuiianc6[sl 
Even the wretched government of Oude has not been 
fM* tp.couitteraflk i^oper^iQfti ^Aifewaa&YfiiScli- 
yidu^ls oi our cobnteymta, ia d^fiwto of aH jbt&dbi 
fta^les.thrqWJJ ia ibflnvw?^ haw* fr^!^e tJ *oJ#lt 
."••. !j- r troduce 
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- trodute the culture of indigo and fugar ; and to ex- 
fend the trade in cloth manufa&ured at Tauflda and 
Kerabad. It is this crrcumftance that has hitherto 
warded off, not the decay, but the ruin of this 
: country „ which Mr Haftings hafd predi£ed. The 
Vizieir'fc kiaJbiKty to pay the fubfidy has often been 
pleaded.;, and from the deficiencies of his revenue; 
upoo perhaps fair grounds. 

The provinces of Oude and Rohilcirnd are nam* 
rally fertile, yielding rich crops of wheat and barley ; 
and the wretchednefs and poverty of the people, 
Imwcver much it may reproach government does 
not militate againft this faft. In the time of Sujafc 
Dowlah the revenue amounted annmally to upwards 
of three millions, under no very w correct manage- 
ment. The nativtsraretbemfelves of opinion, that' 
with the- ordinary prote&ioa given to 't&e Brkifh ter- 
ritories jfot India* thefe provinces would yield a reve- 
nue of four millions ftefrling. 

The. pGofperity ef the Vizier's dominions rs* not 
Doly intimately connected with that of the India 
Company y but with the Britiih: continence m this part 
of the wxbrkT. With < a greater degree of wr-Utfo ind 
prote&ion, 4 their inhabitants would become cuft'oiiicrs 
for the broad cloths, cutlery, arms, and other Ku- 
FQpean articles ; and might prove the means ol con- 
veying them into Candahar, and thoie notions to- 
wards the banks of the Ind-us. The fertility of the 

Vol. II. C c c lands 
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lands on the banks of the Ram Guhga, the Goora- 
tee, and the Gogra, would powerfully fecond the 
efforts of a regular government in improving the 
condition of the people. " In the Dooab the foil is 
fo much adapted to the prod ace of indigo, that the 
plant is there found in its wild ftate ; and m this 
produces a much greater quantity of dye, and of fu- 
perior quality to that produced by cultivation *. M 
The fugar cane, which thrives remarkably through 
the country in Rohilcund, is more luxuriant than 
perhaps in any other part of India* 

The fertility of the Viaier's dominions h fecured 
by the copious ftreams which every where pervade 
them, at once enriching the foil and facilitating the 
means of conveyance. What effe&s a free trade 
and protection might produce on kingdoms fo great- 
ly favoured by nature, it is difficult to conjeftiire ; 
but they certainly promife a more abundant fupply 
of tropical productions than the Weft India iflands. 
Whatever governor ftiali put in activity thefe grand 
fources of improvement, by removing the oppreffions 
and iniquities of the Oude government, will furcly 
confer upon himfelf higher honour than they can 
claim who laid the foundation of the JJritifh powet 
in India* 

Ts* 

* VicU Civis Letttff, p. l& 
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The outline of a very plaufible fyftem of regula- 
tion was published feme years ago* and has, 1 am 
informed, received the approbation of fome of the 
bed judges. It confifts only of a few articles, which 
yen will exCufe me for inferring in thk place, in the 
bumble hope that they will be adopted. 

i. It was propofed that a member of the 
Supreme Board, or a fehior fefvant fhoukl be no- 
minated refident at Lucknow, to aft as mini- 
fter to the Vizier ; but anfwerable to the Supreme 
Board. 

2. That four civil fervants be appointed to Luck- 
now, as a board of revenue and trade, at which the 
refident (hall prefide. 

3* That the country Ihould .be divided into di- 
ftri&s* as in Bengal and Behar, and civH fervants 
appointed to each tb colleft *he revenue, under 
the fame -regulations as in the Company terri- 
tories. 

< 4« That Adawlets, or courts of juftice, be efta- 
HiAied in each city and diftritf, with a judge and 
regifter, fervants of th6 Company, and fubjeft to 
the fame regulations, as they sire mi the other pro- 
vinces. i- : -; 

5. That 
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5. That a treafurer m$ paymaftefl, afciatfier ne- 
ceifary officers be appoim^l from tfce fgrv&fitsitf ffcft 
Company, 

' 6. That aU imppfts and duties be entirely abo* 
lifliedj and that all goodly the prod&Qi* of Great 
Britain, or of the Company's provinces, be per- 
njitted to be imparted to the dainiwws *>f Qude, 
and the countries weft of tfcem, &*d fh«e fold 
duty free j and that an the other hand, all article* 
the produce of the V&ier's dpiflmkaw, ApuM be 
imported into the territories of the Company without 
moleftation. 

7. That the whole pf the Nabob's troopsihould 
be difbanded, and two brigade* of cavalry, CPU* 
fifling each of fix regiments, five hundred ftrong j 
and two brigades of infantry pf the prefect ftrei\gth 
(*793)> b* ^fed to defend aod proteft theoow- 
try ; thefe to be oa the feme fp9tH*g» m *U re-: 
fpe&s, as the Company's other troops bow 19 
thefe dominions. 

8. That the forptes of the revesus, after 
paying thet *bove ciril and nwlitaiy eft*bKlh- 
ments, and other espences of the government, 
all of which ftiall be regulated on the ftrift 
principles of economy, be paid to the Nabqb for 
bis expences, and to defray fuch penfions as 

he 
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he may cboofe to pay to his relations and depen- 
dents * . 



PROGRESS 



* Since writing the above the Marquis Wellefley has re- 
fumed the government of Rohilcund? and adopted nearly the 
yery pba here mentioned. 



PROGRESS THROUGH ROHILCUND-TO LUCKNOW. 



Camp near tielgram, Feb. 1799* 

Our route through Rohilcund to this town pre- 
fented to us a great extent of the devaftated pro- 
vinces -of the Nawab Vizier. The firft march from 
Barcilly to Fouridpore, conveyed us for fourteen 
miles through fields almoft entirely wafte. Two 
bridges of brick facilitated our paffage over fmall ri- 
vers, which water this once plentiful region. The 
face of the country was, during this day's march, di- 
verfified with heights and fwells, a circuuiftance 
very rare throughout this vaft jplain, from the Thibe- 
tian mountains to the bay of Bengal. 

Near the line of march, lies Cutterah, a large and 
ruinous village, remarkable for being the fcene of 

that 
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that decifive battle of 1774, in which Stijah Do*lah 
defeated the Rohillas. This aftion decided the fete 
of that brave people ; for in it Haffez Rhamut, 
their chief, was flain, and our army penetrated their 
country as far as Loll Dong af the foot of the 
mountains. 

The old village of Cutterah, is a motley affenv- 
blage of ruinous mud houfes, not a tenth part of 
which are at prefent inhabited. There are but few 
officers who were prefent at this engagement, no\p 
furviving 5 only three in our army were there ; and 
thefe from the famenefs of the fields, are unable to 
give the exa^t pofition .of the two armies. 

Feb. y.~— A march of twenty- two miles br6ught 
us through the large villages of Tilhara, and Shah 
Jehanpore ; where we few many fpecimens of the 
dwarf bamboo: That ufeful timber does not attain 
to its full fize, fo near the mountains, but branches 
out into a fhrub of great beauty and utility in a 
hedge. The new village of Cutterah is furrounded 
with a very thick range of thefe buifees, which are 
ilill of fufjfcient height to render the houfes invi- 
sible. It was at this place I few a fpecies of the 
large Bat, or flying fox of India. It meafured threfe 
feet and a half acrofs the wings j and the mouth, 
jaws, and colour of the Ijair, exattly refembles that 
of the fox. 

Tub 



Thb country fceins for fame part of thfcjouttiey 
*t> have been employed in nee cvopfc. The fields are 
imaU T and each furtaunded with a fmaH dyke or 
idarn to confine water for this crop; the barley, hoW- 
<r?er^ is managed partly m the fame maimer, and as 
rice is hardly any where a produce in RobikunxL, h 
is probable that the fmall dams have been erected for 
watering this produpa. 

There are a great .number of inhabitants in S&afr- 
jehanpore; the town, is confufed, ditjty jmd ruiirous, 
excepting a few ftrong placej, that are intended eicher 
lor prifbns or ferais ; there is no houfe that rifes ftc> 
perioi; ' to a bat. We had here air opportunity of 
noticing the method of educating the children ; 
which feems weft adapted for comrnnnkaitirrg. the 
common and nectfiary branches at a: fmall charge. 
The boys are aflembJed in a kind of open jfhed Or 
verandah^ on the fide of? the ftreet ; :the airinefs of 
the place mud render k cool amd healthy. Each 
boy is provided with a black board' ©f wood, fome- 
thmg-likea flate,, upon which he writes the letters 
with ai pencil o£ irhaik. While hefijaraa to write 
the chat afters* he at the fame time acquires their 
names, and the power o£ each; wfcea : jobed in a* fyfc. 
^ble; words and fatonces are n*xt\ le^rrff ;. and 
thus reading and wriring am attained by one and the 
feme labour.^ I am told tfcat thefe uibfulf branches 
are learnt very foon, and by as great a pgHto^el* of 
the common people as in mod countries in Europe. 
The Hindooftanee and the Pqrfian chara&ers are 

both 
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both ufed $ feme claffes write in the one, and fern* 
in rfre other, ,,.--. . ; 



We had fome fpedmeng df the kilns ma^e tife sf 
for drying grain ra this coomfy,' They sire SafrgS 
earthen pots funk deep in the earthy atodoindei: them 
a furnace for feuh Thefe pots are filled with fand^ 
which is heated almoft to rednefs, when k is takeii 
out* and in that ft ate ihixed with the graih. A few 
minute in this mixture fits it for grinding^ ivhen it 
is cleared of the fand by means of a fieve. By this 
method fmlU quantities only are prepared at a time ; 
but fuch quantities are better adapted to the-ftsse and 
execution of their mills, than larger portions, which 
would foo» imbibe raoiftwei and become unfit for the 
iriill. •■;'., 

Fed. 9.— Ourfch. The two riVdrs ifea* Shahjehanip 
rendered this day's fftareh fhort. The country is not 
fo Well cultivated a* the large tdwfcs fa. its neighbbiii-- 
hood would lead the traveller to espe&. Ahfrafs has 
left us on the bufifiefs of his Zemindafy, the puniftK 
riientof thieves, carfyingjwkh him a detatehmehiof the 
Nawab's army. The frequerlcy of theft and Jobbery 
in this courftty, is not ttf be afcribed to lenient ptihifh- 
ment of crimes. They are flo dctebt often liftdeteflted, 
but they are, wheri difcoteredj pbnifhed wkh prompt 
titude, and feverity. Yefterday wd pafled by two 
offenders who had beeft brought befote fhbchifcf. 
A fhort hearing foon convinced him of their guilt j he 
inftantly ordered their heads to be ftrbek 6ff, and 
Vol. IL D d d hung 
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hung up on a tree in terrorem. The bodies were left 
upon the ground a perquifite to the jackals. Near 
the village of Cuttetah there were two monuments 
pf the fevertfy of oriental punifhment, which I had 
Iiot before noticed, though fuch are by no means un- 
frequent. A linall arched appar tment of brick was 
preyed round the criminal, who was built up while 
jdive in thi$ enclofure. Suffocation muft foon have 
put an end to his pain. Thefe buildings were point- 
ed out by the natives, who explained their ufe. 

Feb 10. — We this day marched to Srumnagur, 
14 miles. The route leads through Shahabad, a very 
large town ; in extent it reaches about two miles, 
while the fcite of the prefent huts does not perhapt 
cover one third of the ancient ruins, that appear in 
the form of hills and broken fwells crumbling to 
fduft. '] his town probably had been verging to de- 
ftru&ion, long before the Rohillah conqueft ; its 
ruins appear much more ancient and decayed than 
any which have been effefted by that people, or by 
the Nawa)} in fubdtiing them. The fields in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Shababad, are well cul- 
tivated ; the crops are barley, wheat, tobacco, and fome 
peas of the fmall kind. The froft of this winter has 
apparently been more fevere than ufual, fo far down 
from the hills. The barley is feverely injured ; the 
tobacco feema totally withered, and the mangoe-trees, 
now beginning to bloffom, with a full appearance of 
fruit, nipped or blafted by its influence. It feemed 
rather extraordinary (that the ftrong frofts we had in 
'-"■•'■- .the 
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the neighbourhood of Anopfere did not affeft the* 
grain, where it was more intenfe than here ; this 
probably is owing to the crop's being farther ad- 
vanced ; for it had not then come to the ear. 

The zeal of the Mahomedans feems, in upper India, 
to have been too intolerant, and too lafting to ad- 
mit of Hindoo temples of any fize or magnificence. 
Few of them are to be feen in Rohilcund ; whereas 
the mofques are by far the mod fplendid buildings 
in every town. At Shahabad there are many ; one 
in particular claims notice from being entire, and of 
a very large fize. Each chief had on his demife a 
large building erefted over his grave, where his de- 
pendents affembled to offer up their prayers for the 
welfare of his foul. 

Feb 1 1. — Buckerah. Our journey was this day only 
eight miles, through a tolerably we I drefled country ; 
the foil however n bare, and fo fandy as to rife in 
clouds of duft. The crop is rather late, partly from 
want of water, and partly from being blighted by 
thefroft. The feafon has been fo uncommonly cold, 
that the whole dohl is checked and with red before 
the pea is formed. This crop is therefore loft. A 
few fugar fields have prefented themfelves but the cane 
is very fhort and poor in quality The raifing of 
this crop is the chef d'auvre of Hindoo agriculture ; 
it requires manure as well as repeated plowing and 
often planting the flips of cane ; they muft be fre- 
quently infpefted and cleared of the w^ute ant, till 

they 



they have begun to fhoot. This oxpeaec is> hotysvqp,, 
amply repaid when the crop foccttds, far W <*&* 
gtain will yield a produce of equal value, a biggab 
of land bringing foiaetitte* Go rupees, even w*#*ft 
the fugar is cheap. 

, Sandy feint, Feb, 1 3 -r-The journey to this pkw W 
the frontier of Owde, has diJpUyed a foil w>r$ b^r* 
ren and fa^dy than a»y we have yet km q» s Hwck 
of 50Q miles. There are Yaft t rafts whtattt a trea 
or fcrub, which are covered with a elogd of dftft a* 
often as the wind blows, whi.ch at thk feafan, gene* 
rally happens ftonft ten to four every day^ The U&k* 
defolate, and dreary afpe& of the cowtry> wke*e 
you are .conftamly finking at every ftepi in k>ofe fend* 
and blinded by the fhowers of duft, gives ap idea o£ 
the difficulty of travelling through thofe immenfe de- 
fstfts, tfa&t lye fc^wefn this country aad, Europe. 

< 
Even here, however, cultivation fucceeds wfcera 
water is produced! in plenty, a»d we have paffcd by 
feveral fields of good grain where the foij, is paturaWy 
as light and fterile as that which in its wild ftate i$ 
drifted by the wipd. 1 be protection vf government 
flight as it n^y be, f>as rendered this comparative^ 
barren ftind, to. become mpre produce thaa t^he risk 
plains of Robidcund, where the people {$$% to feel 
no oib$r effects of the O^de government* than its op* 
pifeflions, or its vengeance. 

A large lake in the vtaatfy of oj|j? c&mp hm tofffe 

, # ed 



mi as with plenty of water fowi ; among thefe: ap** 
pear the eyrus, the largeft of the aquitic birds. 
This animal can ftretch itfelf to the height of up^ 
wards of fix feet ; even in its ordinary manner of 
walking, it is nearly as tall as the natives. It makea 
a beautiful pet, and is very ufefui in picking up 
noxious vermin in a garden. 

Feb. 14.— flelgram. This town though placed in 
our maps at the diftance of 16 miles frdm Sandy* , 
Point, is not in reality above half the diftance- Bel- 
gram rauft have been the capital of a large diftrift. 
It is ft ill diftinguifhed by a ruinous fort, and moal ;' 
in the former the foujdar at prefent refides. The 
houfes of Belgram are generally of brick and mortar, 
many of them appear to have been large, and in (die 
bed ftHe of Mogul archite&ure. The prefent inha- 
bitants here, as in other towns of this country, dwell 
in fmall ftru&ures, either of mud or timber. 

I found the people, on walking through the town* 
very converfible. They made their children pay me 
the compliment of a falam ; and one in particular 
gave me a diftinft account o f the fubjugation of the 
place by the Nawab's troops, and a detachment under 
a captain Bailie. 

Almass has the chara&er of a very rigid collec- 
tor in this country; his avarice, the vice of age, feems 
to have blinded him to every prudent rule of govern- 
ment. The inhabitants told me that he is never fatif- 

fied: 
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fied : if a man pay two rupees, he mud raife him to 
three; fhould the three be forthcoming, the next 
year brings a demand of four : I afked if he was 
poor, that he was fo very avaricious in drawing away 
all their money, and was at once told what I always 
have heard, that he is immenfely rich. By fuch ex- 
actions, the once rich town of Belgram is a heap of 
ruined buildings, interfered with a few huts, under 
which the fmall remnant of a wealthy people are 
obliged to eke out their days of mifery. 

In a few days our army will reach Lucknow ; for 
Saudut Al: is in terror of the machinations of his rival; 
his imagination leads him to apprehend from others 
a conduit fimilar to his own ; hence the piftol, the 
dagger, and the poifoned cup, continually haunt his 
mind. The man in this ftate is furely not to be 
envied : he is deprived of that confcious integrity 
which is the great bafis of inward tranquillity ; and 
wants that fort of defence which Horace calls a wall 
4ti brafs, 

JSil confcirefibi, nulla pallefcerc culpa. 



Progress 



TROGRESS TO LUCKNOW. 



Lucknow, Feb. 23, 1795, 



Mawlyah. — Thts is a very large village; in length, 
fully two miles. The inhabitants are numerous, but 
the town is mean and irregular, confiding almoft en- 
tirely of fmall mud huts. 1 he country , round is 
better cultivated than any we obferved fince we 
crofied the Ganges. Almafs, we are told, has had 
an adlion with fome of tht zemindars, who woukj 
not without force pay their rent; we (lop here this day 
at his requ-ft; as he has at prefent but a fmall anny 
of his o\* n, it is probable that he means to make ufe 
of our n:ime 9 (for that is all he will receive), to over- 
aw fome other refra&ory zemindar in the neigh- 
bourhood. The encampment is this day formtd in a 
very extenfive tope of mango trees, whofe fhade af- 
fords a delightful cool retreat for the wearied ibidiers, 

Thefe 
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Thefe trees are in full bloom, and promife a remark- 
ably plentiful crop of that favourite fruit. The na- 
tives are already pointing to the bloffoms, with a 
fort of exultation at the profpe£t they afford. The 
mango grove is a favourite retreat of the large mon- 
keys. From it thefe animals look down upon us 
with great contempt, conceiving themfeives, it would 
feem, to be a more exalted order of beings, and for 
reafons, which even .human. vanity might deem plau- 
fible ; firft, they certainly occupy a higher Ration ; 
fecondly, they receive from the natives a great de- 
gree of veneration, and the homage of daily worfhip j 
and, thirdly, they live under a better government. 

After halting one day we marched to Silhit- 
gunge. The intervening village of Sultangunge 
cdnfifti of mud boufes wholly, but all neat,- and in 
lull repair. It is one of the few towns in India 
which does not exhibit marks of decay* Jtvea here 
however are the ruins of far more durable and ex> 
teafive cities* whfrfe only veflige is to be traced by 
large mounts of briek-duft : thefe ruins have beea 
perhaps many centuries in their prefent ftafe. The 
road fides Were this day moftly cultivated : the wheal 
and barley are faft ripening, and the weather begins 
to get warm ; for the wells under the fhade of ths 
tamarind trees are now reforted to by travellers* 
where they quench their thirft, an4 fheher thee*» 
felves from the fun. 
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r. : J&& ao-i—This day brought us through a large 
jdtgteinto a vaft plain, faid to be cleared by Miah N 
Afanrisfirom atMcket of btufhwood. He has here 
built a village and a houfe for himfelf, as he fup- 
pofes, after .the Englifli manner. The place before 
thefe\opei&tians, is faid to have been a neft of 
-thieves, who flickered themfelves in the wide jungle 
iagaiaft the fearches of the magiftrate. The plain 
<fbme#hat refembles a large park ; and is beautified 
bycltiitfps of mango trees, and fine fields of barley 
afed wheat, which is now getting plump in the ear ; 
a time when grain appears remarkably rich-. It is 
now four months fince the rains ceafed, yet the 
whole of the road was this day interfe&ed with (heets 
of water, owing to a thuiider ftorm that happened 
rtwd cfays ago, and which was accompanied with a 
-heavy fall of rain ; a rare occurrence at this feafon. 

• Geftetel St. Ledger has gone to breakfaft toith the 
Eunuch Almafs in his fine hunting feat ; that is, 
he will carry his own breakfaft to the chiefs houfe, 
for with- all Iris defire to imitate the KhgHfh, the ac- 
commodations of a Mufiulman are wretched : he 
could not produce a breakfaft that a ploughman 
-would wift to partake. Miahgunge is built: with 
much regularity, the ftreets are more than hree 
times the width* that is cuftomary, and the houfes 
are all of equal height, fronted with a verandah of 
wood. The figure of the town is a parallelogram, 
the wholp furrounded wi*!i a brick wrll and baftions 
*fojf the fecurity of the inhabitants, againft the armed 
Vol. II. Lee banditti 
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banditti who pervade the country. The whole it in 
perfeft repair, and, in my eyes, almoft redeems the 
character of the chief from that parfimony for which 
he is fo remarkable. 

We marched through the villages of Hoflein and 
Tukifgunge on the 2 ift. The former is a poor vit 
lage, named by the Muffulmans after the Imaum 
Hoflein, grandfon of the prophet. The foil confifts 
for the moft part of loofe blowing fand ; but fuch 
fields as are cultivated carry rich crops of wheat and 
barley. 

This day we pafled a very large bridge over the 
Sye, a petty dream ; and at this feafon very unlike- 
ly to require fifteen arches. In the rainy feafon, 
however, it is probable the country may be overflow- 
ed, as well as the river fwollen. We have feen no 
Mahommedan ftru&ures riearly equal to this bridge. 

Tukitgunge is a village built by Tukit Roy, Buk- 
4hee of the Nawab's army. It is after a regular 
plan, refembling that of Almafs, which alfo bears his 
name. The Nawab has conftru&ed a third village, 
called Fattehgunge, more elegant than either ; it is 
furrounded by a fquare wall of brick, and in the 
centre, the feveral ftreets meet in a large fquare, in 
the midfl of which {lands the CutwaTs houfe, the 
chief magiftrate of the place. 

Kiffen 
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Kiffen Chun has greatly beautified this village by 
a fine tank, lined with brick, and furniflied on all 
fides with elegant flairs leading down to the water. 
Here the Hindoos refort for ablution, which they 
cpuld perhaps not otherwife obtain without repairing 
to the Ganges. The agriculture is here not fo per- 
fect, nor fo confiderable in quantity, as might be 
looked -for in the neighbourhood of a large capital, 
which is noyrfo near, that we can difcern the mi- 
narets toweripg above th$ intervening groves of 
mangoes; 

The village of Fattehgunge was built in comme* 
proration of the vi&ory obtained over the Rphiilas at 
Betourah, by Sujah Dowlah. 

The town of Viziergunge, near it, was probably 
built by the firft Vizier of Oude. The gates are 
(landing perfectly entire, and are almoft the only 
veftiges remaining by which a traveller can difcover 
that a town had ever flood there ; yet the place was 
perfectly entire about twenty years ago. The caufe 
of its deftru&ion is faid to have been the; refufal of 
the Cutwal to deliver up fome thieves who had rao- 
lefted paffengers going through it. On being threat- 
ened with the Nawab's vengeance, it unluckily for 
the town happened that fome perfons were again rob- 
bed there that fame day. On the next, three 
battalions were ordered to ranfack the town, and de- 
ftroy the inhabitants } an order which they obeyed 
with fuch fatal exa&nefs, th^t not a fingle hut ngr 

inhabitant 
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inhabitant was left within the walk. Thedifcdice 
between the two gate$ h more than a mile, and that 
eonftitutes the length of the principal ftreet. T%e 
rows of trees on each are (till {landing, having 
efcaped the flames by which ths houfes were 4e- 
ftroyed. 

I yefterday went to view this capital, which is 
faid to contain half a million of fouls. Happening 
to enter the town at the weft end, and which contains 
the poor mechanics, and labourers of every fort, I 
never witneffed fo many varied forms of wretched- 
nefs, filth, and vice. The ftreet which leads to the 
palace, is upwards of five miles, more than one tialf 
of which you wade through mire and filth. Dar- 
ing the lapfe of time, the ftreets fink from cleaning, 
or by the bkSwing aw f ay of duft while dry, (o that 
they a*e fallen in the middle to the depth of tea 6r 
twelve feet ; and are fo narrow that two haickaries 
cannot pafs, nor indeed any carriage however final!. 
My palankeen was frequently ftoppsd by the fmall 
affes, who were paffing along loaded with bricks. 
This animal is here fo {lender that a ftout porter 
could have no difficulty in literally carrying both the 
beafi and its burden Solomon muft have employed 
an imrnenfe number in carrying the materials of the 
temple, if his affes were not of a fuperior breed to 
thole oi Lucknow 

Thb concourfe of a great number of people per* 
does not any where improve their morals ; 

vice 



▼ice mjd' pbwrty / are the : tmiyuijuaJtfieB : tfiat this 
people 4»i£brmiyrii^)l ay. iSoraefaiihfer ;. ofheft iter 
down in a kind aof dubioaw-flatr tietrwioco esiflencc 
and aMflkilfUao^ ; others. ftitf -are mtoxLeatiog thcnv 
fclv^$ vdth the Hookah ; a few only labour at their 
profeffioas. The (heir of rich AopR and merchant 
dize is remaifcabiy Icrail, though irfupplie* the Luxu* 
ry of thenar*, or lather the palace 4 for here ti*ert 
is- lktle ajfioence beyoad the narrow circle of >t lie 
prince's family. 

The different palaces of the Nawab, the great 
mofques, and burying places (Imaumbary) diiplay 
a fort of fplendour ; for the Muffulmans are fond to 
excefs of decoration ; and this tafte always fhews it- 
felf in their drefs and houfes, whenever an individual 
can afford to indulge it. There are perhaps no 
buildings in Britain equally brilliant in external ap- 
pearance as the palaces of Lucknoxy. The roofs are 
gilt, and the architecture loaded with ornaments, 
which have altogether a confiderable effect on the 
beholder at firft fight. There is however no accom- 
modation within, nothing for comfort or even eon r 
venience, the whole being intended for external 
glare. 

The body of Azoph Dowlah lies interred in ai* 
Imaumbary, lighted with a vaft number of wax ta- 
pers : the grave is (hewed with flowers and gilt pa- 
per. At one fide is a cenfer with various perfumes ; 
at the other his'fword and cummerbund; and oppo- 

lite 
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fite the head lies the tiara or turban, and a copy of 
the Coram The grave itfelf is covered with rich 
bread of barley from Mecca. The whole vault con* 
ftantly echoes to the voice of a company who conti- 
nue chaunting the Coran. 1 his place has a grand 
and folemn appearance. Religious ideas have a fa- 
vourable accefs, while you (land araidft the dud of 
kings, and contemplate the inefficacy of their efforts 
to continue even a femblance of their majelty after 
death. 



THI 
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THE COURT OF LUCKNOW, AND CABINET ON THE 
DOWIAT KHANAH. 



Lucknow, March 9. 1799. 

We had this day an opportunity of feeing the Ma- 
homedan fpring feftival, (eida.) celebrated by the 
Nawab. This takes place annually on the firft day 
in March, after the new moon becomes vifible, and 
is kept in commemoration of Abraham's facrifice. A 
camel inftead of a ram, is here held to be the fub- 
ftitute. The princes of Hindooftan march in pro- 
-eeffion, at this ceremony, with all their courtiers, and 
a large military efcort. On fuch occafions the ori- 
ental tafte for fhow, and gaudy magnificence, is dif- 
played with labourious and ftudied attention. And 
their fuccefs mult be acknowledged ; for though on 
a clofe infpe&ion their drefs and ornaments will not 
gratify a chafte tafte, yet in a proceffion they hav$ a 

grand eflfeft. The howdah's, palankeens, and har- 

neffing 
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neffing of the elephants, are fo contrived as to ex- 
hibit one blaze of gold, in which the ornaments from 
their number cannot well be diftinguifheck 

The moil fplendid European court probably falls 
much fhort of the magnificence of Saadut Ali upon 
this occafion. At day break he marched from the 
palace with more than ten thouland men in his train, 
exclufive of the military efcort, which might amount 
to two thoufand rftbre.* ' His progrefs was dire&ed to 
a large plain where tents had been pitched on the 
preceeding day for the entertainment of the company. 
The prince all the way, as well as one of his courtiers, 
was fupplied with bags of money, which they Scat- 
tered 'among the multitude. In this exercife it was 
remarked that his highnefs was extremely tardy ; the 
caimier dif^effed tw6 bags h> left tirte dian ht dhfrat 
fingid o&e. His,h$nd» fcemed to perform with awij. 
ward reliance an office in which th#y were but 
feebly fcif>po*ted l>y tj*e gaififfHwatio^* fenfetiow of 
bis htfart. 

As nolwkhftaadteg its pomp and oftenjtatioa this 
is a religious eeretnony, the firft part of it* a&e» ar- 
riving a ^ the ground, confide in a 4bfem» invoca- 
tion* of the Deity for plenty a»d pr<Mperity duriag 
the enfmtfg feafoo : and though the prayers are h«re 
acc&mpwied with almis, it is probable that few beae- 
j^cia} effetb are produced by thefe indifcriminate do- 
riaiions* That idle crowd which haunts every large 
capital* he*e confcfts of the nacft pj&ittg^te and 
x worthlefs 
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worthlefs of the human race ; and of thefe it is only 
the mart refolute and daring who profit by the 
fcrambie. .Their gains ferve perhaps no. other pur?- 
pofe than to fupply their diflipation for a few days, 
when they are again forced by their indigence to 
defperate coiirfes* 

• Here the. tranfitioris froth tranfient a&s of devo- 
tion to the groffeft crimes, is (hort and frequent. 
Only two days before this devout proceflion, an at- 
tempt was made by fome of thefe ruffians to aflaflinate 
Hoffein Reza Khan, a very popular minifter of the 
prince. It failed in the execution, and may there- 
fore probably be foon reiterated. A few days before 
this period leveral of .the troops were found out in a 
traitorous correipondence with the depofed Nawab. 
Superftition, treachery, and cruelty go here fo ciofely 
corme&ed, that few moments only can intervene 
where reafon guides the conduft. This religious to- 
lemnity probably, amidfl all its fplendour, did not af- 
ford one iaariftce either of clean hands, or a truly 
devout heart. Ten thqufand rupees were given as 
donations to the Company's troops ; a few of whom 
were added to contribute to the fplendour of the oc- 
caiion. Amidfl: all this blaze of wcakh and niagni- 
licence, thoufahdt of poor wretches are feen on the 
road to all appearance in real want. There is not, 
perhaps, in the whole compafs of human affairs a 
more ftriking difpky of the inequality of conditions, 
1 han tfais fcene affords. Extravagant weahh is amaflf- 
ed in the hands of one man, and, is confiqed to the 
Vol. IU F f f narrow 
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narrow circle of his favourites ; and this fuperfluous 
ftore is grinded from the faces of the indigent, who 
are wallowing in all the filth of penury and wretched* 
nefs. 

This ceremony, grand as it appeared, is probably 
a miniature only of the Court of Delhi, in the pro- 
fperous times of the Mogul Empire. There the 
wealth Was nearly tenfold of what is poffeffed by the 
Court of Lucknow, and equally under the controul 
of a (ingle perfon. 

The feftival of Eida feems to refemble the feaft 
of Tabernacles among the Jews, which by that people 
was obferved, we are told, with as litde moral effeft 
or purity of intention. " Your new moons, and 
your Sabbaths, I cannot away with ; ^wafh ye and 
make you clean ; put away the evil of your do- 
ings, &c." The Muffulmans and the Jews fcem to 
have equally regarded fuperftitious observances, as a 
fubftitute for every moral virtue, and a compenfa* 
tion to the Deity for the violation of his laws. , 

March 15.— I this day went to view the Nawab's 
Menagerie, which confifts of different birds and 
quadrupeds. In this collection, variety or ufefulrtds 
has not been fo inirch fought after, as the oddities of 
nature. Such a cabinet might be extremely ufeful, 
if models of machines for the improvement of huf- 
bandry or manufactures, or fuperior breeds of cattle 
for the purpofes of agriculture, were colle&ed for the 

. . . infpeClioR 
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infpe&ion of the people ; but no views of this kind 
feem to have a&uated the Princes of Oude in the 
formation of their colle&ion. 

The different fpecimens of clock-work are cu- 
rious and expenfive, but by no means calculated to 
explain to the natives the principles of that ufeful 
machine. They are viewed here as elegant toys or 
play-things, which captivate by the furprife which is 
neceff^rily occafioned by feeing their effe&s ; but I 
do not find that any native has yet attempted the 
conftru&ion of a watch or clock. 

In the fame apartments in which thefe machines 
are kept, there is a confiderable number of mirrors 
and other toys, which, though ufelefs here, mull 
have coft an immenfe fum in bringing them from 
Europe. Some paintings are here fhewn, both na- 
tive and European ; the mod ftriking of thefe is a 
portrait of Sujah Dowlah in the aft of (hooting a 
tiger, which had leaped upon the howdah of Colonel 
Harper, and wa& ready to carry him off. This en- 
gaging picture is hurt in the effeft by being too 
fmail. 

A confiderable number of tigers are kept in dif* 
ferent apartments near the palace, but fo mean and 
pafty in their appearance that a confiderable tax is 
Jaid upon your patience in going to view them. Tq 
their keepers the tigers ^re fo tame, that they allow 

tjiero 
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them to ftroke them on the back, as a cat, and like 
that animal, feem gratified by your attention. 

The rhinoceros is the moft remarkable animal in 
this collection ; the only one here is about twelve 
years old, and feems not yet to have attained its 
full growth, being of a much lefs fize than the fpecies 
generally attains. His ftrength and ferocity are pro- 
digious : no elephant dares to attack him ; for his 
horn proves at firft flroke fatal : it is a large pro- 
tuberance growing exa&ly upon the fnout, and 
fharpening into a point, and with it he can rip up the 
belly of the largeft elephant. 

The rhinoceros is prote&ed by a thick horny fub- 
ftance, ftudded over like a (hield ; which from its 
kardnefs and thicknefs muft protedb the animal from 
any foe. A fword would make no impreffioo upoa 
this Angular hide, and where it overlaps, it would 
probably repel a mulket ball. 

Of the flieep there is a great number, and fome 
variety ; but the Cabul breed feems to enjoy the 
largeft fhare of the royal favour. They are in gene- 
ral very fat, and diftinguifhed by a large protube- 
rahce'on the rump far exceeding that of the Cape 
fheep. This excrefcence is femicircular in form, and 
of nearly half the fize of the whole body. Some of 
thefe flieep are painted in different colbuts to gTatify 
the fantaltic tafte of the-natives, a practice which 
they follow with their bullocks and horfes. When 

they 
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they intend to appear very fipe,. they go fo f aj as ta 
gild the; hoofs and horns. 

* The ftabies of the Nawab confift of a large fquare 
cburt of buildings* fupported on brick pillars, with 
a. view to the admiffion of air : thefe confift of mora 
than one range ; that which I examined contained 
about four hundred ftalls, almofl: all filled with very 
excellent Perffan horfes. There are feparate ftuds 
for mares j but breeding doe* not feena the favourite 
purfuit here : I faw but four foals - r probably the 
confinement in- which, they are kept is unfavourable 
to the dam and the colt. A park of ntares and colts, 
is deemed in England a very agreeable objeft* but in 
ftidia it is unattainable, the fields being parched for. 
nine months ixv the year j a groom is here put to his 
wits end for prdvender; hay it unknown; graf* 
roots fcraped up with a ftiarp. trowel, being the fub- 
flitute for this provender ; and it is often procured 
on places which you would declare abfolutefy bare 
eafrth ; evkry thing above ground being completely 
burnt a\#ay. 

A very large breed of Gxiaarat bullocks is kept 
in a cow-houfe near the ftabies : the introdu&ipj* of 
this breed among the peafams, ooe would imagine 
fcrould prove of great advantage in. a country where 
the draught cattle are fo fmail; and pitiful a& thofe 
of Oude; But the Ryut, if he gets his labour done, 
cares not in how flovenly a ftyle it may be executed ; 

or 
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or even how fmall the quantity performed. This is 
the nature of the race even, where it is fully protect- 
ed ; what then can we expert here, where nothing 
is fecure, and where a good teem of cattle would 
be a kind of attractive bait, to bring the robbers to. 
a farm, or an Aumil from the Court, both equally 
addicted to plunder ? 

One of the curiofities of this place is a mixed 
fpecies between the goat and deer, which is fpotted, 
and neater in its form than the ordinary goat. The 
variety of horned cattle, horfes, and fheep, is much 
greater than in Europe. Here are kept a few buf* 
f aloes in remarkably fine condition ; they are not 
fully tamed ; and by fome means or other are much 
handfotoer than the common domeftic kind. Apes, 
monkies, and a variety of the tropical animals, 
make a part of the raree (hew exhibited at this 
Court : one of the former is taught to make a very 
genteel falam to his vifitors. The natives of India 
are very fond of thefe accompliftiments ; many of 
them fpend whole days in teaching parrots to fpeal; 
a few Perfian words. The management of the Me- 
nagerie employs a great number of people ; and 
although their allowances have been much curtaile4 
fince the commencement of the prefent reign, the 
department muft fwallow up large fums. Many 
crores of pigeons are kept at the public expence, 
and elephants and camels to a large amoynt. 

T«* 
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The food bellowed in this manner would re- 
move want from the city, if not from the kingdom 
of Oude : But the art of government is lefs Under, 
flood, or more perverted in India, than any other 
fcience, meanly as. we may regard their attainments 
in them all. 
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of the Means of extending t^e commerce 

OF INDIA. 
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Lucknow, Feb. 1799. 
> 

As we have frequently indulged in fpeculations re* 
garding the future increafe of the external refources 
of the inhabitants of thefe provinces ; we {hall now 
advert to the probable enlargement of their exterior 
commerce. 

There are many extenfive countries with which 
they yet can boaft of hardly any commercial inter* 
courfe. The vaft territory of South America is at 
prefent fupplied by a very limited, precarious, and 
clandeftine trade to Manilla, and Acapulco. The 
jealoufy of the Spanifti government does not admit 
of Britifh veffels trading to the Philippines : the fup- 
ply of America, by this rout, is carried on by Portu- 
^uefe or Indian veffels, and the price of goods is fo 

greatly 
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jnhanced, as to prohibit their ufe among the great 
body of f the people. It is pleafing to anticipate the 
period, which now, perhaps, is not remote, when a 
direft trade will be permitted between India and this 
continent; and the inhabitants of the letter will 
be fupplied at lefs than half the expence. The 
merchants at Acapulco, who fupply the interior parts, 
pnrchafe Bengal piece goods at 150L per cent, ad- 
vance on their prime cod ; and if imported by way" 
of Cadiz and Porto Bello^ they are flill dearer ; 
whereas by a direct trade with India, they could be 
afforded at 40I. per cenk on their original value. 

The increafe of our trade with China, the largefl 
and moft populous empire in the world, has not been 
overlooked by government. The prejudices of that 
people are, perhaps* neither fo unreafonable, nor un- 
furmountatle, as to forbid all hope of a more enlarged 
intercourfe. It is but about fifty years fince the Eng- 
lifli appeared on the Ganges poffeffed of a faftory, and 
ftruggling to obtain trade with the natives. Duriug 
that fliort period they have fo rapidly extended their 
power and influence, that they are now matters of the 
greateft empire in Hindoflan. Thefe circurnftances 
cannot be unknown to the aged and reflefting fove- 
reign. Qf China ; they have probably di&ated, and 
they fqeiji to juftify the caution he lately difplayed in 
receiving our overtures. A candid and inoffenfive be- 
haviour, will, in the courfe of time, efface thefe fufpi- 
cions, and remove apprehenfion. The opium trade 
alone may probably be much extended, as the Cow-. 

Vol. II. Ggg pany 
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pany have changed the mode of providing it by con* 
trad: confequently removed all temptations to vior 
late the quality of this drug. 

The different fources of trade that will open in the 
Courfe of a free communication, with fo populous and 
rich a country, it is impoffible to forefee. It lies in 
the vicinity of Japan, another large empire which 
already receives fome Bengal goods ; but which may 
foon offer a vent for a much larger fupply. North 
America has become one of the beft cuftomers to 
India; and, in the courfe of ages, the infant fettlement 
of Port Jackfon may rife into a market for its pro-, 
duce. Clothing and provifions can be more eafily 
fupplied from Bengal, than any other quarter ; and 
according to the natural progreis of fociety in a coun- 
try fo thinly inhabited, the number of the people may 
rapidly increafe. 

These fources of trade to our India poffeffions, do 
liot exift merely as the fpeculations of vifionary men : 
they are already opened, and have begun to operate, 
and their increafe is almoft unavoidable. Nor is it 
eafy to eftimate what may in a fhort fpace be effected 
by the judicious application of the induftry of fo many 
millions of people. To ftimulate their enterprize, 
and direft it to proper objedts, is the grand purpofe 
to be ever aimed at by a Britifh government in India j 
hitherto all their efforts have been repreffed by the 
juncontrouled defpotifm of the native governments, 

THa 
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The rapid increafe of (hip-building will at once 
evince the prpgrefs which trade Has already made, in. 
the port of Culcutta, and determine the plaufibility 
of thofe fpeculations relating to its future increafe. 

Before the year 1780, no effort had been made 
by any European to conftruft fhips in Bengal. Pre* 
vious to that period its maritime trade had been car- 
ried on by (hipping from Bombay, Surat, or Pegu; 
and in the periods previous to our acquifition of ter- 
ritory it had little maritime trade at all ; the native3 
never venturing into the open feas. 

The late colonel Watfon in 1781, launched the 
Nonfuch, a (hip of 500 tons burden, and carrying 
32 guns. This veflel was conftru&ed for the double 
purpofe of war and commerce ; here (he is the firft 
fruits of European induftry, and (till is employed in 
the prote&ion of trade. Bengal now furnifhes (hip- 
ping, not only for its own commerce, but fupplies 
foreigners with that article as a branch of its manu- 
factures. From the period above mentioned, till the 
year 1794, one hundred and fifty fix (hips andfnows 
have been built, carrying forty thoufand tons. The in- 
creafe has fince been much more rapid, for laft year 
600 country built (hip, carrying 209,000 tons, en- 
tered the port of Culcutta. 

The difference in point of duration, puts the 
cheapnefs of thefe country-built (hips beyond all quef* 
jtion. In eight or ten years a European (hip goes 

/ into 
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into decay, in thefe feas ; while at Bombay, fhips of 
five times that age are ftill fit for fea, and at Cal- 
cutta, the Nonfuch, after twenty years fervice, is at 
prefent employed as a cruifer agamft the enemy. 

These fafts feem to eftablifli the propriety of what 
has frequently been fuggefted by the moft intelligent 
perfons in India. The building of (hips of walr in this 
country, fo many as are neceffary for the prote&iou 
of trade, and the conveyance of troops, would cer- 
tainly be effe&ed on eafier terms than from Europe, 
The paflage out and home would be faved ; the ne- 
ceflity of removing them at fhort intervals avoided ; 
and the danger to our pofleffions from the want of 
maritime protection, which they have often fuffered* 
would no longer be incurred. 

The great increafe of trade in the port of Calcutta, 
and thefuccefs of the fhip builders there, have fuggefted 
to fome, ideas far more romantic than I have ventur* 
ed to exprefs. They have reprefented this country 
as the great refource of the Britifh navy in the event 
of a fcarcity of ftiip timber, a cataftrophe ^hich has 
long been apprehended. Saul wood, after a fliort lafcd 
carriage from the fpot to the neaffcft navigable ftream, 
they aflert, could be eafily conveyed to Calcutta, 
along the numerous rivers of Purfcea, that iffue form 
the Morung hills, and fall into the Ganges : from 
the Tiziers country and all the north weft diftri&s, 
Siffoo and Saul timber might be fupplied by the Fame 
means, to the dock-yards of Gakutta. Sanguine, as 

my 
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*ny ideas are with regard to the refources of India, 
I would not wifti that the Britifh navy, on any emer* 
gency fliould be found dependent for timber on the 
Morung forefts. 

Deeper interefts, however, are involved in the 
increafe of (hipping, and cheapnefs of freight arifing 
from competition, than lat firft may appear. Sugar, 
Cotton, wool, and a variety of coarfe goods, could 
be brought to the European market at a low freight, 
which are precluded by the high rates. The tun> 
nifhing of thefe would animate the induftry, and im- 
prove the circumftances of the great body of the 
people in India. The firft confequence of this would 
"be to enable them to pay a larger revenue, which hi 
their p&ft ftate of poverty has too frequently been 
found oppreffive. It would even allow them to fup- 
port ah increafed contribution with greater eafe than 
their prefeht burdens, fince heavy taxes are more 
eafily paid by a wealthy populace, than fmall con- 
tributions by a ftarving multitude. It is frot their 
amount, but the ability of the people to pay them, 
Hhit renders affeffments either light or oppreffive. 

Were the whole inhabitants of Britifh India at 
healthy as thofe at home, the extent of our com- 
xnerce would become far greater than we have for- 
med any idea of, Inftead of rfciiiittirtg goods for the 
few Eurcspearis in India, to the annual amount of 
50o,©ool. the whole native inhabitants would be., 
come cuftomers. 
11 It 
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It is alleged that the fmall amount of Britifh ex- 
ports, above dated, exceeds the demand ; and that 
metals and woollens are frequently fold by the Com- 
pany at a lofs. The clothing of the natives, were 
their circumftances adequate to the expence, would, 
of itfelf, increafe the demand tenfold. Were the 
wealth of the natives improved, additional cloathing 
would not be their only want : it is far from being 
fo among the rich, with whom utenfils, and hard- 
ware of different kinds, are in demand as neceflaries 
.of life. 

That the prejudices of the Hindoos reftrain them 
from the ufe of articles wrought by thofe of a diffe- 
rent perfuafion, has, after minute enquiry, been 
found unfupported by fa&. It is a maxim of their 
religion, " that all things come pure from the /hop;" 
or in the words of Menu, " the hand of an artift 
employed in his art, is always pure ; fo is every ven- 
dible commodity when expofed to fale." 

That this is not an obfolete maxim, or of doubt- 
ful authority, but a pra&ical rule, which guides the 
daily condudl of all ranks, has been abundantly 
proved : and on application to the Pundits on this 
fubjett, it was declared by them that their facred in- 
jun£Uons inculcate a preference to woollen, becaufe 
by a fimple expofure to the air, it was confidered as 
purified, after being defiled j while water is neceflary 
to purify other cloth. 
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But the fale of woollens has been controverted on 
the ground, that the drefs of the natives is fimple, 
and that they are bound by the rules of their refpec- 
'tive cafts to adhere to a particular mode. 

This is certainly true with the great majority of 
thematives ; but in proportion to their poverty only is 
it true; and in the fame degree the remark is appli- 
cable to every people. Changes in falhion, and taft^ 
in drefs, are every where confined to the affluent 
claffes of mankind. The opulent Rajah, or Nawab, 
pays little regard in his drefs either to cheapnefs or 
fimplicfty : all ranks endeavour to obtain comfortable 
clothing as far as their means will allow : and after 
all their avidity for money, there is perhaps no people 
more willing to expend their income. 

Some religioiis perfons are bound to adhere to a 
particular mode of drefs, but thefe are not among 
the numerous claffes ; and if fome Sanaffes go naked, 
it affords ho greater argument againft the vend of 
European cloth in India, than the particular habit of 
monks or nuns affords againft the fale of cottons in 
Europe. 

The fcanty ajid unvarying drefs of Afiatics, is 
principally to be afcribed to their poverty : this has, 
J>y a very acurate judge *, been completely proved. 

To 

* Author of Remarks, &c. 
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Xp perfons. habituated to obferve them, the . propofi- 
tiou weds little proof. It is notorious, that both iu 
the rainy anfl cold feafon, as many individual pro*- 
Tide themfelves with the comfort of a blanket to 
wrap themfelves in, as can afford it. Few, in com- 
panion, are able to. procure even a coarfe Hindpfta- 
nec ffynmL : were acjditionai branches of labour prp- 
vided for the idle, and more adequate wages pak| 
thofe already employed, this ufeful article would be 
found in the property pf every individual* 

Suppose, tfren, that the cjrcumttanses of fixty 
millions pf people were fo far amended, as.. to adm£ 
Ibe purchafe of flanuel to the value of one rupee tQ 
each, the iflcreafed price of that^ fingle articje frqqi 
England, would amount to near eight millions 
fterling. Could we then anticipate a period, when 
the numerous fubjefls of Great Br ifc^; in Afi£y cojild 
afford to live in all the comforts, qpt pf opujeqps, bi$t 
©f well paid labourers, fanpers, and jnamjfa^urers ; 
what an advantageous idea would it raife of the 
trade and opulence of a fmall Iilpind which furniflied 
a portion of the neceflaries of life to fo yaft a popu- 
lation ? Yet , fuch a dream would be realized, if by 
an uniform and fteady prote&ion, thefe* provinces 
were brought, I will not fay to equal China in opu- 
lence, population, and induftry, but to live cppj- 
fo^tably in their prefjent ftate. 

The Britifii government, with all its defe&s, is far 
preferable to that of China j and were it poifitye in 

the 
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ine ©ourfe of human affairs, that it tf ere allowed td 
fendttre for any thing near to a fimilar period, why 
may we not indulge the hope of conferences equal- 
ly beneficial ? or why Ihoutd it be deemed unreafon- 
atble to (Bxpefli ftiture attainments in out country, 
Which have already been long enjoyed by a neigh* 
bouring one with for inferior njearis of improve* 
ment? 

From Cape Coriibrih to Delrii, the Britifti have 
feither adtual teiritorial dominion, or very powerful 
influence : in faft, there is in Hinddftan no other in- 
dependent poller except the Mahrattas and the Seiks; 
It becomes therefore their peculiar province to (land 
forth as the guardians of the peace of India. The 
laft and mbft powerful of its plunderers has lately 
been humbled and finally overthrown ; and peace 
lias already been enjoyed for feveral yearg. In the 
ill.conftru&ed governmeiltS of the Mahrattas there 
have been* and may ftili continue; fome internal 
commotions ; thefe however may be fo far reftrain-s 
ed, as not to difturb the general tranquillity; 

Should the peace of India continue to be nlaiii- 
tained, thers can remain no doubt that induftry and 
population will follow, and that too in the exaft pro- 
portion to the pfote&ion afforded by thefe three go- 
vernments, extending through this 6£tenfive tra& of 
Afia. Oh every account it becomes the duty of our 
nation to take the lead in this benevolent and ho- 
nourable work j and by difplaying the fuperiority of 

Vol. H, H h h Europearf 
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European fcien^arts, and induftry, to IHmulatc the 
progref? of the too indolent natives in the career of 
wealth and happinefs. If in thefe laudable attempts 
flie fail,, tj|e diiappoimment will be lefs painful and 
mortifying, thafl if ihe had mifcarried in the projedb 
q{ war, or in the enterprifes of unprincipled ambi- 
tion : She >vill epjoy th^tt ponfolatidn, which, aftet 
his fall, remained to the brave but too afpiring (o$ 
pf Apollo j 

Magni$ tamen excidit aufii. 



t. ... THE END 



fHIKTID >T C. *T£WAAT, 
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